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MY HEART. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 





I GAVE you my heart for your own to rest on, , 
When the night was wild 
Round your life, poor child, 

My lily, by wind and darkness pressed on! 

You broke my heart with your weight of sorrow, 
But it failed not, dear, 
Till the day shone clear, 

And storms no longer assailed your morrow. 





_ THE LEGEND OF HILDESHEIM. 
BY J. H. SEARS. 


(The Emperor-son of Charlemagne returned one night froma 
hunt at his country palace in Hildesheim, Germany, and was ter- 
rified to find he had lost a sacred relic from Jerusalem which he 
always wore on his person. He found it on a rosebush that 
sprang up by divine grace through the snow in the center of the 
town, and as a thank-offering built the Hildesheim Cathedral, 
where the rosebush may be seen to-day.) 


LONG ago, in a darker age, 

Night and snow and rain 
Fell together at eventide 

Over the roofs and the level plain 
Of the ancient town of Hildesheim, 
Oldest of all the Brunswick towns, 
Filled with riches and cardinals’ crowns— 
Seat of Louis, called the Bold— 

Hildesheim, the old! 





Louis, King of the Romans, that night 
Stood aghast in his castle hall, 
Late returned from the hunt of the boar, 
Drenched in his riding boots, stalwart and tall, 
But crushed by a fearful thought. 
“Mother of Christ, my rubric old! 
God in Heaven, the relic of gold! 
Lost, lost! Where? Who can say? 
Fallen along the way!’ 


“What, ho! Guards! Postilions, there!’ 
Cried the captain of the gate. 

“Guards! the Emperor goes abroad !” 
“Silence! you gaping, sleepy pate ! 

Come with your lantern and bring your men 

Gather the town from palace and den! 

Search through the streets of Hildesheim— 

Search for my relic sublime !”’ 


Long ago, in that darker age, 

Through whirling snow and rain,' 
Louis the Emperor walked abroad, 

While men from the town and men from the plain 
Came at his bidding; tried their best 
To earn reward and do his quest— 
“For him who finds it a million of gold ! 

Am I not Louis the Bold ?”’ 


Now they have come to the city square. 

God! There in the raging storm, 
There on the frozen winter earth 

Stands a rosebush bending its delicate form, 
And on its top lies the relic they know! 
The Eniperor fell to his knees in the snow. 
Tears of prayer from that countenance cold ? 

Tears from Louis the Bold ? 


There in the storm and under the night, 
Thousands standing bare, 

The Emperor swore an imperial oath : 
“ Hear, O Spirit of Christ! I swear 

Here shall Louis a great church build, 

Thankful offering, with riches filled— 

Here on this sacred and hallowed sod— 

Here, for the love of God !” 


More than a thousand years ago 

Laosls hell gcse wtih th ect ates; 
Emperor, guards and Hildesheim men 

For a thousand years have ceased to live ; 
But still may you see in that ancient square 
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LITERARY CANT. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


IF anything in the world is worn thin and faded to 
colorless and diaphanous absurdity it is the theory which 
makes art, and especially literary art, something above 
the comprehension of the intelligent, educated, reading 
masses. The truth is that the consensus of the average 
mind is what determines in matters of art, while in the 
matter of technical artisanship the expert few are the 
only authoritative judges. The intelligent farmer 
knows upon trial the best agricultural machine; but he 
could not for the life of him give any machinist an in- 
telligible technical reason for selecting a certain form of 
reaper, thresher or grain-drill. What he well knows is 
that it does the work. If we look steadily at art fora 
moment we see that its work is to touch the chord of 
absolute appeal to the human soul. The intelligent 
masses of women and men know when this chord has 
been touched; but they cannot dissect the instrument 
with which the touch has been made or point out the 
artisanship which has entered into the, instrument's mak- 
ing. 

The cant of criticism comes in when the critic loses 
sight of art in his admiration of artisanship and makes 
diction the chief end of literary endeavor. In our schools 
and colleges nine-tenths of the literary teachers forget or 
do not recognize that the student, to understand literary 
art, must look beyond mere technical expression. 

A huge truth confronts every sincere observer when he 
stands before the works of master artists; this truth is in 
form of a law which withdraws strength in” proportion 
to the increment of technical refinement. Sir Walter 
Scott said that he could do the “big bow-wow,” but 
could not work in the lines of Jane Austen’s novels. Had 
he been able to write a ‘“‘ Pride and Prejudice ” it would 
have been proof positive of a loss of masculine vigor. — 

With the mention of Jane Austen arises a vision of 
literary cant the most abject everseen. At irregular in- 
tervals the world is treated to the same old sugarplum of 
stock praise in which poor little Jane and her dreary, 
sere, tasteless novels are thrust forth on perfunctory ex- 
hibition. Of course nobody pays any attention to the 
performance. Nota living human being upon earth to- 
day cares a straw for Jane or for her stories. No 
amount of advertising makes the least change in the con- 
dition of that dead woman or of those doubly dead (and 
properly doubly dead) novels. They never were good 
novels, they are not now, and they never will be; but criti- 
calcant must brush the dust off them once in a while and 
go into conventional hysterics over their ‘‘art.” The truth 
is that the magnetism of genuine art is wholly lacking in 
all of Jane Austen’s books; there is in them no appeal to 
the universal heart. I do not know what Sir Walter 
meant by doing the big bow-wow; but the difference be- 
tween his big bow-wow and Jane Austen’s little tweedle- 
dee-diddle has been apparent from the first to all the 
world. It is just the difference between stalwart art 
and minutely curious artisanship; or, in other words, the 
difference between the appeal to universal humanity 
through superb strokes of genius and the expression of 
a commonplace life through a refined medium of spinster 
gossip. 

This cant of criticism has not affected the masses of in- 
telligent readers; but it has weakened the fiber of liter- 
ary art by insidiously working itself into the souls of 
writers. In training themselves for their work how 
many bright young men and charming young women 
have dated themselves back to Jane Austen and so become 
twaddle-mongers instead of growing to the stature of 
true artists! 

One of the boasts of literary cant is that ‘‘ style can 
make any subject interesting, any story a masterpiece, 
any verse immortal.” It is here that contemporary 
criticism is aground and helpless. By style your canting 
critic means diction; for he denies the right of the artist 
to put himself in his art, albeit style is the man. Sainte- 
Beuve, without meaning to do it, set the pace for these 
critics. He had tried to make poetry and had failed— 
had essayed romance with but small success, and so he 


turned to writing appreciations. These were good, 


‘supeflatively good, but in the best sense they were not" 


criticisms at all; they were cocktails mixed of eulogy and 


‘interpretation dashed with the bitters of verbal torture. 
‘ , Sainte-Beuve was good in his day and place; but like poor 


spinster Jane Austen his day is over and his place is far 





‘ passed, during which, according to the Jewish law,execu- 








Bei alt from us. Still the canters poe eekion up 
the tradition of him, and about once a year set Words- 
worth aloft where Shakespeare belongs. 

Boileau or some other Frenchman has a couplet which 
suggests a good deal: 

“ Heureuse si ses ecrils, craints du chaste lecteur, 

Ne se sentaient des lieux que frequentait Vauteur.” 
The particular senteur characteristic of our canters is 
that of diluted eau de cologne on one handand of garlic 
and cabbage on the-other. Our critics vacillate between 
the kitchen and the milliner’s shop. In a general way 
our poets and novelists follow the critics. To-day it isa 
story of the kitchen-pots, to-morrow one of eyeglasses 
and pomade. ‘‘ The aim, the aim,’ runs the cant; ‘‘ judge 
the artist by his aim and his performance. If he aimsat a 
bandbox and knocks out a love of a bonnet, he is a 
genius. If he goes for perfume and uproots a garlic but- 
ton is he not a success?” Because a man has lived the 
life of a swill-tub and can turn his malodorous experiences 
to account are we to adore him as divine? ‘‘Oh yes!” 
ery the canters; ‘‘it is something fresh and new; it is 
vigorous and bracing.” The question arises, If swill is 
invigorating why not acknowledge at once that the pig 
is our standard of vigor? 

But now the second section of the cant class may be ex- 
amined. The members file forth from the milliner’s shop 
ang toe the critical mark. These are mostly little men, 
who in trying to look like Napoleon I barely pass muster 
by the standard of two for a nickel. The women of 
the class are more fortunate; some of them are hand- 
some; but what have we to expect from the array? The 
entire output of this sweet-scented section amounts to 
one story of a New England country spinster whose lover 
was a widower, and the story of a Boston girl who 
mastered a fad, lived an old maid, and died unhappy. Of 
course both of these stories are written in several differ- 
ent keys of local color—still they are the same two that 
we have been reading for the last fifteen years. 

We have a few independent story-writers who belong 
to no class and will not sneeze when the canters crook 
their elbows. Mr. Richard Harding Davis has been 
making good stories. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, LND. 
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PETER KEPT OUTSIDE. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 





Do you remember that strange incident where Peter was 
kept outside the door of Mary’s house, in which the gath- 
ered church at Jerusalem were praying for him while he 
lay in Herod’s prison? For a good while Peter could not 
get in. He had to continue knocking. .--Afid the won- 
der is that Peter should have been obliged to continue 
knocking. Letus think of this wonder for a moment. It 
is a wonder which even now constantly repeats itself. 

Herod Agrippa, the grandson of the man we designate 
Herod the Great, had now, by the favor of the Roman 
Emperor Claudius, succeeded to the rule of the entire 
Palistinian territory over which his grandfather, Herod 
the Great, had formerly swayed scepter. 

This Herod Agrippa was—as consciously hypocritical 
men are apt to be~—anxiously superstitious. He sought 
to cover all sorts of license and evil by precise attention 
to the minute and frequently petty ramifications of the 
then Jewish ritual. He would make painful care about 
tithes and washings take the place of the more difficult 
and righteous care for pure thoughts and clean deeds. 
But such attention to external ritual put him, of course, 
in high repute with the vindictive and bigoted Scribes 
and Pharisees. Such popularity was vastly precious to 
him. It gave him firmer throne and easier rule. 

You can see, then, that to the last limit he would share 
the hostility of the Jewish chiefs to the idea that Jesus 
was Messiah, and also to the rapidly growing Church, 
whose corner stone was the Messiahship of the crucified 
and risen Nazarene. 

Among the domihant party of persecuting Jewish 
chiefs, this king had greatly increased his popularity by 
beheading one of the Apostles—James, the brother of 
John. Such mode of execution was counted particu- 
larly disgraceful among the Jews. 

The Apostle Peter, however, was chief apostle, and 
ringleader in pushing onward the new faith. And 
Herod arrests Peter, thrusts him into prison, will there 
keep him until the time of the sacred passover having 
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tion may not take place, he can make grand spectacle 
of the Apostle Peter’s taking off, and so gather more 
resounding popularity to himself. So there is Peter in 
prison. 

He is well guarded. Four quaternions of soldiers are 
set at keeping him. Four quaternions would be sixteen 
soldiers, who, squad by squad, were to keep close ward 
of him as the watches into which the hours were divided 
passed. 

Yes, Peter is even grimly guarded. He is manacled 
with two chains; that is, each wrist of his is bound by 
a chain to the wrist of a soldier on either side. Then 
also two other soldiers steadily pace their beats at the 
great barred iron gate which opens into the city street. 

It is night. Quiet falls. Peter sleeps. 

Peter had once denied his Lord; but he has no 
thought of any denial now. He has been filled with the 
Holy Spirit since then; he has become another man, 
Nor is there any torturing conflict in him about the mat- 
ter. He is in the calm of a definite decision; and so, set- 
tled in his purpose and tremorless in his trust, whatever 
may betide, Peter sleeps. Why should he not sleep? 
He giveth his beloved sleep. 

But prayer is going on for Peter_by the church gath- 
ered there in Mary’s house. That was all the church 
could do, pray for him. Heed the sort of prayer going 
on there. The Greek word which tells about it is a word 
which means “ stretched out,” as when one stretches out 
his hand to take definite grasp of something. So you see 
it was stretched out, intent, particularizing prayer; and 
such prayer is a real force. See, the sleeping Peter is 
wakened by a great light and the smiting of chains from 
his wrists by a shining angel. At the angel’s command 
he arouses himself, puts on his sandals, wraps about 
himself his outer garments, and follows the angel. The 
iron gate swings apart and Peter is in the street and dis- 
imprisoned, and then the angel leaves him; and when 
Peter bethinks himself a little, he makes his way to 
Mary’s house, where the church is praying, and knocks 
for entrance. 

But Peter cannot get in. Rhoda, who in answer to the 
knock comes to the gate of the house to open it, when she 
hears Peter’s voice opens not the gate for gladness, but, 
running in, tells how Peter stands there before the gate. 
But these praying people tell her she is crazy, tho they 
have been praying for this very thing. And when she 
steadily affirms that the veritable Peter is standing there, 
declare it cannot be Peter, but must be his ghost. And 
all Peter can do is to continue knocking, and so only at 
last gets in. 

Now this is not ascene and circumstance far away 
and different from our lives to-day. What those early 
Christians did, praying so earnestly and then refusing to 
accept and receive the answer to their prayer, Christians 
do often. For instance, there is the knocking Peter of 
forgiveness of sins. How many men and women I have 
seen refusing to let this Peter of forgiveness in. Christ 
has said to them: ‘‘ He that cometh to me I willin no 
wise cast out.” In repentance and believing prayer they 
have come to him; but they will not accept the fact of 
their forgiveness. A great Christian says: ‘I have en- 
joyed the forgiveness of my sins for fifty-two years. By 
the grace of God I never have for one single moment 
doubted that my sins were forgiven. Should any one 
ask me how I know that my sins are forgiven? Have I 
heard something like a voice from Heaven about it? No; 
on no account do I wish it. Had I a dream about it? No; 
nor do IT care about it. Had I some powerful passage 
applied to my heart? No, not even this. But I rest with 
childlike simplicity on the Word where it declares that 
whosoever believeth in the Lerd shall obtain the forgive- 
ness of his sins.” And that isthe right thing for any 
one to do—take Christ at his word. Believe his promise; 
let the fact of the forgiveness of one’s sins enter, with 
all its peace and rest. But there are so many people who 
want something besides the simple and sheer promise of 
the Lord; who wait for dream or ecstasy or strange rap- 
ture, and so keep out of their hearts the Peter of the 
sweet consciousness of the forgiveness of their sins. 

There is also the knocking Peter of comfort. Said an 
aged C)yristian to me not long since, looking back upon 
a beautiful and prosperous life, ‘‘God has been a great 


deal better to me than my fears.” And the wonder is, 


since God is the God he is, able to do exceeding abun-’ 


dantly above all that we can ask or think, that this 
Christian, through all his life, should have expected so 
little of God and feared so much; and that even now, 
when the retrospect of life compels him to confess, ‘‘ God 
has been a great deal better than my fears,” he should 
fear still. But he is like a great many Christians who 
pray that they may take hold of God’s promises, and 
then do not do it; will not let God’s comfort in. 

Also, there is the knocking Peter of service. Often we 
pray that we may have a chance to do something for 
our Lord. That prayer is answered. Here comes the 
Peter of service. Sometimes it jumps with our inclina- 
tion; sometimes it wears a look forbidding. It need not 
necessarily be a great service, perhaps only the teaching 
of a Sabbath-school class, perhaps presence and partici- 
pation in a prayer-mecting, perhaps a ‘:indly word to the 
stranger in church, perhaps the conquering of a swift 
temper. But how often when such Peter of service knocks 
at the gate of our lives, we refuse to let him in. 

Let us be ready to receive to ourselves God's answers 








to our prayers. Really he answers oftener and more 

manifoldly than we imagine. Our trouble is, we keep 

God’s answers to the prayers we make him, out from 

hearts and lives, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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DRUMMOND’S DYNAMIC. 
BY THE REV. D. SUTHERLAND. 


GEORGE GILFILLAN, eminent in his day as a preacher 
and maker of books, said concerning ministers in Scot- 
land that ‘‘there were four species of the recognized 
popular man. There was, first, the thumper; second, 
the groaner; third, the kicker, or, as they pronounced it, 
the ‘‘ kucker.” The first confined his fury to the Bible, 
the second extended his to the air and the ears of the 
audience, and the third included the pulpit-sides aud 
floor in his assaults; the fourth class combined the char- 
acteristics of all the other three.” This criticism had 
enough truth in it to make it pungent and uncomfortable. 
Scotch people did ndt care to be reminded of the national 
weakness for seeing preachers 

“ Prove their doctrine orthodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks.” 
But all that is a thing of the past now. The most popu- 
lar preacher in Scotland to-day neither thumps the Bible, 
groans, nor stamps the floor of the pulpit in eloquent 
fury. Heis singularly quiet in manner, seldom raising 
his voice from a conversational level, or even indulging 
in a gesture, far less a vigorous shaking of the cushion. 
Still stranger to say, he rarely enters a pulpit, preferring 
to deliver his message from a platform. Thename of the 
preacher who so openly violates the conditions of popu- 
larity which obtained in a past generation is Henry 
Drummond, and his fame has spread from the land of 
his birth to the remotest limit of the English-speaking 
race. 

Drummond is by profession and practice more a 
teacher than a preacher. He occupies the chair of Natu- 
ral Science in the Free Church College of Glasgow during 
academic hours, and outside of it he is always teaching, 
consciously or unconsciously, whether pen in hand in his 
study, moving among his friends and acquaintances, or 
addressing large companies of students. He is emphatic- 
ally a man with a mission, eager to show the bearing of 
Christianity on the thoughts, words and actions of those 
it seeks to mold into nobler lives. For reasons best 
known to himself, he narrows his distinctive mission to 
students, among whom he has labored with conspicuous 
success. Largely through his instrumentality, a moral 
revolution was accomplished in the University of Edin- 
burgh a few years ago, and a force which made for pure 
living and high thinking generated. The results abide in 
the birthplace of the movement in a loftier standard of 
conduct than formerly prevailed, while the men who 
were touched by the influences put into operation carried 
with them into their professional life a consecrated man- 
hood that has enabled them to be powers for good wher- 
ever they went. 

Drummond’s books have enlarged the area of his in- 
fluence, and made him a teacher of all men instead of a 
teacher of students. Their popularity is phenomenal. 
Booksellers open their eyes wide in astonishment when 
they see a religious treatise sell more largely than any 
other Christmas booklet; and such a surprise has come to 
them more than once of late. Even fashionable ladies, 
worldly in thought and life, have been known to lay 
aside the new novel by a favorite author, to take up one 
of Drummond's books. The last letter, written by Ger- 
many’s renowned warrior, Field Marshal von Moltke, 
told how much he enjoyed and how deeply he was im- 
pressed by Drummond's address on ‘‘ The Greatest Thing 
in the World.” The seamstress in her lonely attic and the 
busy mechanic in the shop have testified to the help they 
got for the battle of life from reading the same address. 
A power to move and lift to nobler purposes people of 
such widely diverse tastes is too unique to be passed over 
lightly. What is the secret of Drummond’s influence? 
On what dynamic does he depend for the accomplish- 
ment of such results? 

Certain attractive qualities are apparent on the surface 
of his work. To begin with, there is the charm of a 
style which is simple with the simplicity of culture, 
familiar without degenerating into the commonplace, 
and aglow with fire which burns without ever leaping 
up into a blaze. Then there is a modern way of looking 
at old truths and placing them in new settings. Add to 
that a feeling for the noble in thought and action and a 
lucidity of expression which Matthew Arnold himself 
would have admired, and you have something of the 
winsomeness which Drummond possesses for the read- 
ing public. Butthe whole is far larger than that part. 
The message and the magnetic personality of the man 
count for much. Spurgeon once said that when he 
wished to make a special impression on his people, he 
put himself into his cannon and fired himself at them. 
We suspect Drummond does the same thing with similar 
success. What grips the heart comes from the heart, 
and the book that moves you carries in it the touch of 
the spirit of the writer. The sympathetic and attentive 
reader of Drummond feels often an influence as irresist- 
ible as itis delightful, which he knows can come from 
no other source than the soul the author has put into 
what he wrote, 











Drummond's message is necessarily the larger of 
his dynamic. Its power springs out of the a it 
offers to the soul-hunger of humanity: for it holds out 
Christ the Bread of Life to men and women weary of 
hearing about the Christ, but eager with pathetic inten- 
sity of desire to hear what will bring them into p2rsonal 
contact with the Christ. In his addresses, whether spoken 
or written, Drummond is supremely practical, seeking 


‘ever with all his powers of mind and soul to preach 


Christ as the Friend in whose fellowship moral and spir- 
itual strength is to be found. 

Dr. Walker, a well-known Scotch divine, tells us that 
on asking one who had heard him frequently on what Pro- 
fessor Drummond depended for producing spiritual im- 
pressions, he received the prompt reply: ‘‘On the dy- 
namic power of Christ.” ‘‘Do you mean,” Dr. Walker 
inquired, ‘“‘ the attraction lying in his character?’ *‘ Far 
more than that,” was the answer; ‘‘ he evidently believes 
that in holding up Christ he is putting in the way of be- 
ing used a divine force which acts with a mysterious 
energy on the souls of men.” 

We commend this remarkable saying of a competent 
critic to all readers who may have puzzled their brains 
over the problem of Drummond's phenomenal popularity 
and power as a religious teacher. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I. 
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HOW WE TREAT THE CHINESE. 


BY W. F. GRAY. 








ATROCIOUS as the crimes were described last week, the 
next to be outlined, tho it involves only the loss of two 
lives, may well be considered as surpassing it, since it 
occtred in a supposedly civilized community, whose peo- 
ple had full knowledge of what was about to occur, and 
yet not one of whom would so much as lift his hand to 
prevent a terror-stricken, shrieking, begging, fellow- 
mortal from being literally and’ absolutely hacked to 
pieces before their eyes. 

Over on the eastern slope of the Sierra is the town of 
Bridgeport, the seat of government of Mono County. 
For many years a Chinaman named Ah Tia had been in 
business there, and he had built up a respectable trade 
with both whites and Indians, there being quite a num- 
ber of these latter resident in the vicinity, while the 
Walker Lake Reservation is but a few miles distant. 
The Chinese like the Indians are inveterate gamblers, 
and Ah Tia used frequently to have poker parties in his 
store after nightfall. Sometime in May last a well- 
known Indian, rejoicing in the appropriate name of 
Poker Tom, got into a game with Ah Tia, and found the 
wily celestial too sharp for him. They played until 
well into the night, and until all the other Indians 
had gone to their camp. According to the Chinaman’s 
subsequent statement, his Indian antagonist, after losing 
all his money, became angry and demanded its return. 
This was refused, and then Tom attacked Ah Tia and 
tried to force him to give up the money. A desperate 
fight ensued, which finally resulted in the Chinaman get- 
ting hold of a knife and letting his antagonist’s life blood 
out on the floor. Terribly alarmed, Tia threw the In- 
dian’s body into the river, washed up the blood stains as 
best he could, and then went to bed. 

When asked where Tom was next day, Ah Tia denied 
all knowledge of him, and it was for a while supposed 
that he had gone away to some of the Indian settlements 
in the mountains. A few weeks later, however, it was 
learned that he had not been seen at any of them, and 
soon thereafter a portion of ahuman body was discover- 
ed in the river, which was at once said by the Indians 
to be Poker Tom’s remains. Remembering that he and 
Ah Tia had been seen playing poker together, the In- 
dians immediately charged the Chinaman with the mur- 
der of their companion, and threatened to revenge them- 
selves in Indian (and civilized) fashion by killing him too. 

In fear for his life, Ah Tia went to the Sheriff and 
begged to be locked up. This was done without any 
charge having been preferred; but at the inquest over 
the remains found in the river it was developed that 
Ah Tia had confessed to killing Poker Tom, and he was 
accordingly arrested on a charge of murder and retained 
in jail, where he already was. Several prominent 
citizens, including the President of the Board of Super- 
visors, now publicly announced that they did not 
believe in putting the county to the expense of trying 
the Chinaman, but thought he ought to be turned over 
to the Indians to be punished. They even went so far 
as to encourage the Indians to capture Ah Tia and kill 
him. This talk was open and above board, and no secret 
was made of it. The Indians naturally became greatly 
excited, and the Sheriff put an extra guard at the jail to 
prevent surprise. But when a responsible and law- 
abiding citizen went to him privately and offered to take 
the Chinaman out of town and carry him to another 
place where he would be safer, the proffer was curtly 
refused. A date was set for the preliminary examina- 
tion, but no complaint was made out, and when a 
citizen brought this to the attention of a prominent officer 
he was told to “‘ shut up, or he would get a dose him- 
self.” 

Everything points to the conclusion that the authori- 
ties themselves believed it would be cheaper to let the 
Indians deal with the Chinaman than to put the county 
to the expense of a trial, At all events, when the exam- 
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ination came off the Sheriff went home and went to bed, 
leaving the prisoner in charge of a constable. The trial 
was held with closed doors, but just before it-commenced 
the President of the Supervisors was again heard to urge 
the justice to “let the Indians have the —— Chinamen.” 
No complaint having been filed, and the witnesses refus- 
ing to identify the remains as those of Poker Tom, the 
Justice in a few minutes ordered Tia tobe discharged. 
Several Indians were on guard at the door of the court- 
room, and no sooner had the Justice turned Ah Tia loose 
than the constable walked to the door, threw it open, and 
announced that he had got through with the Chinaman. 
At the same time another “leading citizen,” who was 
standing by, told the Indians to go in and get 
the Chinaman. Ah Tia understood perfectly well 
that his discharge from custody meant an aw- 
ful death. He fell on his knees, grasped the 
Judge by the legs and begged him for protection. 
In pitiful accents he said he knew the Indians would cut 
him to pieces, and besought the Justice to send him back 
to jail. Buta stolid refusal met his tearful prayer; and 
then came in two Indians armed with revolvers and clad 
in the uniform of the United States Indian Police Corps. 
They tore the Chinaman’s grasp from the Judge’s knees 
and dragged him out into the street. There they were 
joined by five of their comrades, and Ah Tia was hurried 
down the main street of the town. As several witnesses 
have since testified, one white man with any “sand” and 
a good revolver could have stood off the whole crowd of 
Indians. But it was only a Chinaman, after alf; and so 
the red devils were allowed to take their victim to his 
doom. Ah Tia called to the people along the street to 
save him; but they turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, 
altho they knew full well what his fate was to be. Ar- 
rived at an open spot in the outskirts of the town, the 
gang halted, knives were drawn, and amid the heart- 
rending shrieks of their victim and the demoniac howl- 
ings of his murderers, the Chinaman was literally disem- 
boweled and hacked to pieces by the incarnate fiends 
who had been egged on to their bleody deed by white 
men. It was necessary to use shovels in gathering up 
the ghastly scraps of humanity that were scattered about 
the scene of the butchery. 

This is a short summary made by your correspondent 
from a big budget of affidavits telling in detail the in- 
cidents of the whole shameful affair, which were ob- 
tained from eye-witnesses by the agents of the Chinese 
consul in this city. 

These affidavits have been translated and forwarded to 


the Home Government at Peking. That they will be | 
made the basis of a demand for indemnity is certain;: 


that they ought likewise to lay the foundation for the 
punishment of the parties concerned in this horrible 
affair is equally certain. 

Again the scene shifts, and again we come still nearer 
nome. This time it is at Vallejo, and the date is the 4th 
of July last. A crowd of hoodlums celebrated their in- 
dependence of all law by bombarding houses in the 
Chinese quarter with fireworks. The Chinamen shut up 
their stores and houses, lock the doors and windows, put 
out lights, and cower in fear of possible disaster. That 
disaster soon comes. The fireworks of the hoodlums set 
fire toa house, and it is quickly in flames. In the excite- 
ment stores are robbed, Chinese maltreated, and a riot 
prevails. Finally the flames are extinguished, and in the 
ashes of his dwelling a Chinaman finds the charred and 
blackened remains of his infant daughter. As he re- 
gards it with tears streaming from his eyes, a fiendish 
hoodlum happens to come up. He sees the inanimate 
object lying on the ground, and with a devilish shout to 
his companions he kicks it toward them, a veritable hu- 
man football. Maddened to desperation, the bereaved 
father springs upon the heartless wretch and almost beats 
the beastly life out of him. Pity that he had not com- 
pleted the job! 

The authorities are at first unable to find any who took 
part in the affair. Then, urged on by white friends of 
the Chinese, they make a few arrests, there is a half- 
hearted prosecution, and finally the outrage goes unpun- 
ished. 

This story, too, in full detail, has been communicated 
to the Home Government. Is there any reasonable 
ground to doubt that it, too, will be made the basis of a 
demand for indemnity? 

Within the past six weeks or two month theres has 
been what looks very like an organized movement for the 
expulsion of the Chinese from the various towns along 
the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad in the San Joa- 
quin Valley. At Madera the whole of the Chinese settle- 
ment was burned at midnight by incendiaries, sixty houses 
being destroyed, and over a hundred people made home- 
less, besides losing all their personal belongings. 

At Selma a party of white men went at night to the 
building occupied by a gang of Chinese railroad em- 
ployés and ordered them to leave the place. The railroad 
company made upatrain and carried the Chinamen to a 
place of safety, after which the building occupied by 
them was set on fire and destroyedythe pumps at the rail- 
road tank house having been disabled so that no water 
was available to extingish the flames. 

At Delano the same action was repeated, the Chinese 
being awakened at midnight and forced to dress them, 
selves and hasten away, under threats of violence should 





At Tagus, near Tulare City, a gang of white men vis- 
ited the camp of a party of Chinese railroad graders, as- 
saulted them with clubs and pistols, drove them away, 
and then ransacked the tents, stealing all the money and 
valuables they could find. 

At Pixley, the Chinese section-hands were driven 
away during the night (it is always midnight when these 
attacks are made), and about the same time a large num- 
ber employed in Some gravel pits near Tulare were also 
driven off, the railroad company carrying them to other 
points by special train in order to save their lives. 

At Borden two section houses filled with sleeping 
Chinese were set on fire early in the morning, and the 
occupants had barely time to escape with their lives, los- 
ing all their clothes and personal property in the flames. 
The men who set fire to these buildings wereseen, but the 
Chinese were too much frightened to attempt their arrest. 

So far as the authorities are concerned, there are no 
reports that steps of any kind have been taken either 
to prevent. these outrages or to punish those guilty of 
them. The local newspapers have in some cases actually 
encouraged the men who have committed - the crimes 
related, while others have tacitly done so, and in no 
case has there been any expression of condemnation. 

The only ground upon which the outrages have been 
justified has been the assertion that the Chinese had dis- 
placed’ white men, and the latter were starving because 
of having been deprived of employment. Let us look 
into this a little. 

Fresno County, where most of the outrages have oc- 
curred, is the center of the raisin industry in this State. 
While the season is at its hight, several thousand hands 
are required in gathering grapes, drying them. and pack- 
ing the raisins. This work must be done quickly after 
the grapes ripen, or great loss will result. This season it 
was given out that the raisin-growers would employ 
white help, and the wages were established at $1.75 a day. 
But when the grapes were mature and it became neces- 
sary to gather them, the growers found that they could 
not depend upon their white help. Men would work a 
few days, and then demand their pay and go off ona 
drunk. If a vineyardist needed fifty to one hundred 
men, and went to town after them, he had to chase 
around all day to get a few hands, while by going to a 
Chinese ‘‘ boss” he could obtain all the help he wanted at 
fifteen minutes’ notice. The Chinese were already or- 
ganized into squads, with cooks, utensils, provisions, etc. ; 
and all that was necessary was to take them to the vine- 
yards and put them to work, where they would remain 
until the close of the season. The whites, on the other 
hand, were unorganizei; tt was necessary to provide 
everything for them, and the greater proportion would 
leave after having earned a few dollars. 

Now the raisin is a fruit that needs incessant care and 
steady attention, and spasmodic labor such as this leads 
to great loss. In sheer self-protection, therefore, and 
while acknowledging that they would far rather employ 
white help, the vineyardists were forced to put the 
Chinese to work. The displaced white men accordingly 
took revenge in the manner indicated, by assaulting and 
driving away Chinese living in companies at points along 
the railroad. They tried the same game with some of 
the vineyard employés, but were met with such a dis- 
play of weapons by the white employers that they became 
quickly discouraged, and confined their subsequent 
efforts to brave midnight attacks upon sleeping Chinese. 

In the majority of instances, the leading newspapers 
of the large cities have paid no attention to these out- 
rages. Only the most meager reports have been tele- 
graphed, even when any attention whatever was paid to 
them, and it is only with great difficulty that the facts 
can be learned. But every statement made in the fore- 
going can be substantiated, and if the truth were known 
undoubtedly a far worse state of affairs could be shown. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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THE BARDLINGS OF BURNS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








To say that no poet can be thoroughly understood un- 
til his life is thoroughly understood is so evident a truism 
that it should go without saying, but, unfortunately, it 
does not; for out of a thousand readers of any poet whose 
reputation is acknowledged there are not fifty who are 
acquainted with his personal history, and out of this fifty 
not five who are capable of determining how far it went 
to the making or marring of his character. It is not 
difficult, or ought not to be difficult in this critical age, 
for a lover of poetry to tell why he loves it in the abstract 
nor why of its concrete forms he loves one form more 
than another, why the poetry of Keats, say, is more to 
him than the poetry of Byron, or why the poetry ‘of Ten- 
nyson is more to him than the poetry of Wordsworth. 
Poetry is not read now as it was in the days of Pope and 
Dryden, for what it stated, in ethics, in politics, and 
whatever else concerns the material well-being of man, 
but for what it suggests to his spiritual perception. The 
eighteenth century did not accept poetry unless it proved 
something; the nineteenth century accepts it, if it proves 
itself. Why the verse of some poets, which is good up 
to a certain point, is not good beyond that point, is a 
question which most thoughtful readers of their verse 
often ask themselves, and to which the biographies of 
these poets afford the only satisfactory answer, They 





were greatly gifted, but they were not great. Why did 
not the seeds which were sown so plentifully in this 
genius ripen and bear an abundant harvest? 

I have been reading the life of Burns lately more 
closely than ever before; and I think I understand as 
never before some of the causes of the striking inequal- 
ity in his verse, I find one in the paucity of his early 
reading, and in the nature of that reading, which when 
not theological was certainly not imaginative, and I find 
another in the personality of his early friends, which 
was not of a kind to elevate his own. It was his misfor- 
tune to know men and women who were inferior to him- 
self, more inferior than he divined, for his estimate of 
himself was a’ modest one, while his gratitude at being 
recognized deceived him as to the value of the recogni- 
tion. Sillar and Lapraik were well enough in their way, 
the one to converse with in his Sunday rambles across 
the fields at Mossgiel, the other to drink a pint of ale 
with at Maunchline Fair, or something stronger at his 
home in Muirsmill, but they were not men from whom 
he could learn anything that he needed to know. What 
he learned from his Peggy Thomsons and Eliza Begbies 
he did not need to know, since it was already at the tip 
of his winning tongue. 

We have several descriptions of Burns at different 
periods, but one above all others which to my mind au- 
thenticates itself as a faithful portrait. It is from the 
pen of an English man of letters, who, writing in many 
ways all his life, which was a long one, sought at first 
to distinguish himself as a poet. Of good family and 
well educated, about three years younger than Burns, 
Samuel Egerton Brydges published his first collection of 
verse nearly a year and a half before Burns published his 
Kilmarnock volume. It resembled the average poetry 
of the period, which had not shaken off the feeble fetters 
of the followers of Pope, tho it was struggling toward 
the freedom which was soon to be given it by Words- 
worth and Coleridge, and of which the most promising 
sign was its return to the cultivation of sonnetry. 
Brydges was a better sonneteer than Charlotte Smith, who 
appeared a year before him, and William Lisle Bowles, 
who appeared four years after him, not only because he 
preserved the legitimate form of the sonnet, which they 
neglected, but because the spirit of his sonnets was more 
perfect than the spirit of theirs, each being in itself a 
harmonious whole, a unit in feeling and expression; and 
one of his sonnets, which was contained in his first collec- 
tion (** On Echo and Silence ”), has outlived all the books 
that he wrote and edited. He was not a poet, notwith- 
standing the beauty of this sonnet, but he knew what 
poetry was; for besides his scholarship he possessed a 
sensitive, impressionable temperament,and he greatly ad- 
mired the poetry of Burns, to whom, while he was living 
at Ellisland, he bore a letter of introduction, in the au- 
tumn of 1790. 

He seems at first to have feared that his visit might be 
ill received, for he had heard that Burns was a moody 
person and difficult to deal with; but he summoned up 
courage and proceeded cautiously, But he shall tell his 
own story: 


“About a mile from his residence, on a bench under a 
tree, I passed a figure which, from the engraved portraits 
of him, I did not doubt was the poet; but I did not venture 
to address him. On arriving at his humble cottage, Mrs. 
Burns opened the door; she was the plain sort of humble 
woman she has been described. She ushered me into a neat 
apartment, and said that she wonld send for Burns, who 
had gone for a walk. In about half an hour he came, and 
my conjecture proved right; he was the person I had seen 
on the bench by the roadside. At first I was not entirely 
pleased with his countenance. I thought it had a sort of 
capricious jealousy, as if he was half inclined to treat me 
asan intruder. I resolved to bear it, and try if I could 
humor him. I let him choose his turn of conversation, but 
said a word about the friend whose letter I had brought to 
him. It was now about four in the afternoon of an autumn 
day. While we were talking, Mrs. Burns, as if accustomed 
to entertain visitors in this way, brought in a bottle of 
Scotch whisky, and set the table. I accepted this hospi- 
tality. I could not help observing the curious glance with 
which he watched me at the entrance of this sequel of 
homely entertainment. He was satisfied; he filled our 
glasses. ‘Here’s a health to auld Caledonia!’ The fire 
sparkled in his eye, and mine sympathetically met his. He 
shook my hands, and we were friends at once. Then he 
drank, ‘ Erin forever!’ and the tear of delight burst from 
his eye. The fountain of his mind and his heart opened at 
once, and flowed with abundant force alynost till midnight. 
He had amazing acuteness of intellect as well as glow of 
sentiment; I do not deny that he said some absurd things, 
and many coarse ones, and that his knowledge was very ir- 
regular, and sometimes too presumptuous, and that he 
did not endure contradiction with sufficient patience. His 
pride, and perhaps his vanity, was even morbid. I care- 
fully avoided topics in which he could not take an active 
part. Of literary gossip he knew nothing, and, therefore, I 
kept aloof from ‘it; in the technical parts of literature, his 
opinions were crude and unformed; but whenever he spoke 
of a great writer whom he had read, his taste was generally 
sound. Toa few minor writers he gave more credit_than 
they deserved. His grand beauty was his manly strength, 
and his energy and elevation of thought and feeling. He 
had always a full mind, and all flowed from a genuine 
spring. I never conversed with a man who appeared to be 
more warmly impressed with the beauties of Nature; and 
visions of female beauty and tenderness seemed to trans- 
port him, He did not merely appear to be a poet at casual 
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seemed to beat in his veins; and he lived all his days the in- 
ward if not the outward life of a poet. I thought I per- 
ceived in Burns’s cheek the symptoms of an energy which 
had been pushed too far; and he had this feeling himself. 
Every now and then he spoke of the grave so soon about to 
close over him. His dark eye had at first a character of 
sternness; but as he became warmed, tho this did not 
entirely melt away, it was mingled with changes of ex- 
treme softness.” 

This delineation of Burns in his thirty-second year is 
not only a notable example of intellectual portraiture, 
but to those who have studied his writings is an acute 
avalysis of his genius, which accomplished what it did 
through its own intensity and not through the adventitious 
aid of books. That his knowledge was very irregular, as 
his visitor could not but feel, was not so surprising as 
that he succeeded in acquiring any knowledge; nor was 
it surprising that his opinions concerning the literary 
art were crude and unformed. His familiarity with 
great writers was not extensive enough to instruct him; 
he was misinstructed by minor writers, with whom his 
acquaintance was sufficiently large. He read without 
judgment and admired without taste. This circumstance 
explains the mediocrity which characterizes all his Eng- 
lish writings, and explains at-the same time the good- 
natured favor which he wasted upon indifferent writers, 
particularly when they happened to be his brother and 
sister poets; for the sisterhood of singers was represented 
by others than the Scottish milkmaid. 

One of these singers was Jeanie Glover, who was born 
at Kilmarnock about three months before Burns, of what 
the patronizing biographers of the last century desig- 
nated poor but honest parents. She was brought up in 
the principles of rectitude, we are told, and had the 
advantages of that early education which few Scottish 
families are without. But unfortunately for those 
advantages and principles, she was beautiful in face and 
person, and knew it, and was a fine singer, and knew 
that also; so one day, whvn a company of strolling play- 
ers came to Kilmarnock, she became stage-struck, and, 
eloping with one of them named Richard, led a life of 
ups and downs, playing at fairs, in booths, and the large 
rooms of public houses, one of which houses at Muirkirk 
was appropriately called the ‘‘ Black Bottle.” Failing to 
attain in the legitimate drama, Richard 
courted public favor as a conjurer, and, while he exer- 
cised his sleight of hand tricks, Jeanie, attired in her cheap 
finery, sang and played the tambourine close by. When 
Burns knew her character was not of a kind 
that ladies covet, and to her other accomplishments’she 
added the reputation of a thief, in which capacity she 
visited most of the correction houses in the west of 
Scotland. But whatever Jeanie may have been, she was 
a poet, if she composed, as Burns believed she did, a 
song which he took down from her singing as she was 
strolling through the country with her sleight of hand 
blackguard, and sent to Johnson’s ‘‘Scots Museum,” 
where, as in most later miscellanies of the sort, it may be 
found. It is a pretty trifle, fresh in feeling and simple 
in expression, with a refrain or chorus that sings itself: 


eminence 


her 


“ O’er the moor amang the heather, 

O’er the moor amang the heather, 

There I met a bonnie lassie, 

Keeping a’ her yowes tegether.” 
She outlived Burns about five years, dying in the town 
of Letterkenny, in Ireland, and where a soldier, who had 
heard her sing in ** Croft Lodge” in Kilmarnock, had 
the honor of her company over a social glass. 
Jeanie Glover. 


Such was 


Another of these singers was Isobel Pagan, who was 
born a year or two after Burns, She was not a comely 
person, like Miss Glover, for she squinted with one of 
her eyes, and was deformed in one foot so as to require 
crutches in walking. Of her early years nothing is 
known, except what she has related of herself in one of 
her poems, and, as it is not particularly to her credit, it 
may probably be depended upon. It runs as follows: 


“IT was born near four miles from Nithhead, 
Where fourteen years I got my bread; 
My learning it can soon be told, 
Ten weeks, when I was seven years old. 
With a good, old religious wife, 
Who lived a quiet and sober life; 
Indeed, she took of me more pains 
Than some does now of forty bains. 
With my attention, and her skill, 
I read the Bible no that ill; 
And when I grew a wee thought mair, 
I read when I had time to spare; 
But a’ the whole tract of my time 
I found myself inclined to rhyme; 
"When I see merry company, 
I sing a song with mirth and glee, 
And sometimes I the whisky pree, 
But ‘deed it’s best to let it be.” 
But let it be was what Isobel never did for any length of 
time, for, having wit, high spirits, and an excellent voice, 
she was noted for her convivality. She lived for many 
years in the neighborhood of Muirkirk, at first in a cot- 
tage at Muirsmill, and afterward in another, which was 
given to her by Admiral Keith Stewart. It stood on the 
banks of the Gapal Water, and was constructed out of a 
low arch, which was originally built for a brick store. 
Here she lived alone, taking care of herself as well as 
she could, for, despite her lameness, which prevented 
“her from work, her relations did nothing for her; but she 


after night frequented her cottage, and made its vaulted 
roof ring with their revelry. What these noctes of Iso- 
bel’s were we may imagine after reading Burns’s cantata 
of ‘The Jolly Beggars,” the scene of which might well 
have been laid at her cottage, tho it was really laid, I be- 
lieve, at the lodging house of Poosie Nansie, in Mauch- 
line. Isobel was famous thoughout the country side for 
her singing, her biting sarcasms, and her supply of 
spirits; for tho she had no license to sell them, she al- 
ways contrived to find a bottle for her customers, who 
were not confined to people of her sort, but embraced in 
summer what was then called the gentry, who came 
from all quarters to the moors of Muirkirk for grouse 
shooting. Sometimes they sent for her, that they might 
hear her songs and ribald jests, and, after rewarding her 
with a little money, left her late at night to find her un- 
steady way. home. It was a piece of brutality on their 
part; but in censuring it, as we must, we should remem- 
ber that the age in which they were living was a brutal 
one, when inebriety wag the rule and not the exception, 
and when the commonalty were expected to minister 
to the mirth of the quality. Furthermore, 
* Evil is wrought from want of thought, 

As well as from want of heart.” 
But no hand save the one that penned the history of 
‘* Moll Flanders” could do justice to the career of Isobel 
Pagan, so I shall not attempt it, for realism, as we under- 
stand it now, avoids the description of frailties like hers. 
She published her poems about ten year's after the death 
of Burns, and they are not bad of their unlettered kind. 
They were not written by herself, for, tho she could read, 
she could not write, but were taken down from her 
recitation by a tailor, whom she pressed into her service, 
as an amanuensis, and who may have softened some of 
her coarse touches. The best of them isa rustic love song, 
in six stanzas, of which the following is the first: 

“ Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 

Ca’ them where the heather grows, 

Ca’ them where the burnie bows, 

. My bonnie dearie.” 

She died in the fall of 1821, in her eightieth year, and 
was buried in a heavy storm, in the churchyard at Muir- 
kirk, where a stone was erected over her grave. 

Another of these singers was Gavin Turnbull, whose 
early years were spent in Kilmarnock, where he and_ his 
father, whom the townspeople called ‘‘ Tommy Tumble,” 
used to pass their days together in tippling houses. Poe- 
try and poverty went hand in hand with young Master 
Gavin, as with good old Thomas Churchyard, for while 
in Kilmarnock he lived alone in a small garret without 
any furniture. ‘‘ The bed on which he lay was entirely 
composed of straw, with the exception of an old patched 
covering, which he threw over him during the night. He 
had no chair to sit upon. A cold stone placed by the fire 
served him as such; and the sill of a small window at one 
end of the room was all he had for a table, from which 
to take his food, or on which to write his verses. A tin 
kettle and a spoon were all his cooking utensils; and, 
when he prepared a meal for himself, he used the lid of 
the kettle instead of a bowl.” But he did not heed these 
discomforts, for he was a poet, and so long as he could 
procure pens, ink and paper he was happy. The success 
of Burns, which turned the heads of so many bardlings, 
impelled him to issue his ‘‘ Poetical Essays” in the same 
year that Lapraik issued his ‘‘ Poems on General Occa- 
sions” (1788), the pair preceding by a year their brother 
poet Sillar in his clutch after the laurel. Of the three 
Turnbull was the best educated, at least in English verse, 
which he wrote like the celebrated Person of Quality, his 
model being Thurston, who still held his place among 
the English poets. From Kilmarnock Turnbull removed 
to Dumfries, where his book was published, where he 
became a comedian, and where he knew Burns (who, 
however, may have made his acquaintance before), who, 
in writing to Mr. George Thomson, of Edinburgh, in Oc- 
tober, 1793, spoke of Turnbull as an old friend and copied 
in his letter three of Turnbull’s unpublished poems, in the 
hope that they might suit his collection of melodies. He 
liked some of his pieces very much, he said, and one 
which he liked was this conventional little song: 


“THE NIGHTINGALE. 


“ Thou sweetest minstrel of the grove 
That ever tried the plaintive strain, 
Awake thy tender tale of love, 
And soothe a poor forsaken swain. 


** For tho the music deign to aid, 
And teach him smoothly to complain; 
Yet Delia, charming, cruel maid, 
Is deaf to her forsaken swain. 
“* All day with fashion’s gaudy sons 
In sport she wanders o’er the plains; 
Their tales approve, and still she shuns 
The notes of her forsaken swain. 


“When evening shades obscure the sky, 
And bring the solemn hours again, 
Begin, sweet bird, thy melody, 

And soothe a poor forsaken swain."’ 
Turnbull is supposed: to: have emigrated to America, 
and to have died here, which is all that is known about 
him, and much more than would have been known if he 
had not happened to be a friend of Burns, who, in his 
case certainly, gave more credit to a minor writer than 
he deserved. 





had, if not friends, certainly companions, who night 
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THE AUTOCRACY OF THE SEA. 
BY ARTHUR BEED KIMBALL. ~ 


PEOPLE on a modern ocean steamer, where everything 
possible is done for their comfort, where the ship seems 
to be almost wholly at their disposal, do not realize what 
a despotism they are living under, a depotism more arbi- 
trary than that of the Czar if the commander has occa- 
sion to exercise his authority, a despotism from which 
there is no appeal. Of course, such despotic power is a 
necessary condition of safety at sea, and ali sensible 
persons are more than ready to submit toit. In fact, 
they have to, whether they are ready to or not. But in 
the case of most voyages the passengers do not think 
anything about it. 

When one of the big liners left Liverpool on one of her 

more recent trips, with a full list of first-class passengers, 
there came on board a rather fresh Western man, with 
more money than sense. He at once established himself 
in the smoking room, as is the way of his kind, and be- 
gan to open champagne. He wanted everybody to drink 
with him, and so persistent was he that a good many 
joined him in his libations who really preferred not to, 
but who disliked to make a scene by refusing. Some 
Englishmen, however, were not so pusillanimous. They 
did not care to be indebted to a stranger for their drinks, 
and made this known in & way by no méans pleasing to 
him. So the Westerner commented audibly with his 
cronies on “having no use” for men who were too 
“aristocratic” to show good fellowship on shipboard; and 
made these comments not once, but many times a day. 
The Englishmen stood this for a time, and then, perhaps 
the second day out, quietly complained to the captain. 
* The Western man was sitting at a table in the smoking 
room playing poker with his crowd, and drinking 
champagne and talking loud as usual, when the smoking 
room steward went up to him very quietly, and in a way 
to attract no attention. The steward tapped the Western 
man on the shoulder, and said to him ina tone barely 
audible: ‘‘ The head steward would like to see you, sir.” 

The Western man threw down his cards, and in a voice 
which penetrated to every part of the room, adding a 
number of oaths, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, if the head 
steward wants to see me more than I want to see him, 
let him come here and see me.” 

‘* All right, sir,” answered the smoking room steward 
as respectfully as if the answer had been a polite 
acquiescence, and vanished. Apparently the incident 
was over. In about five minutes, however, the smoking 
room steward again entered, this time followed by six 
stalwart sailors, any one of them big enough to have 
picked up the Western man bodily and to have thrown 
him overboard. Intense silence now reigned in the 
smokingroom. The dropping of a pin would have been 
almost a crash. All eyes were fastened on the Western 
man. The smoking room steward again touched him on 
the shoulder and without varying his tone of respect a 
shade from what it had been before, repeated the 
former message: ‘‘ The head steward would like to see 
you, sir.” : 

The Western man was decidedly the worse for his 
champagne, and his grasp of the situation was far from 
clear. Butthe forms of those six stalwart sailors loomed 
up threateningly even before his indistinct vision, and he 
simply said: ‘‘I will see him.” No more was necessary. 
The smoking room steward and the sailors withdrew as 
respectfully as if there had been no show of authority. 
The Western man went to the headsteward. That repre- 
sentative of autocratic authority cut him off from the 
use of the bar for the rest of the voyage, and told him 
that if he spoke to another passenger without being first 
addressed he would be confined in his stateroom until 
they landed. 

A more crushed, crestfallen traveler than this awful 
example never adorned a steamer chair in an ocean 
liner. He reclined on deck the rest of the voyage, com- 
muning with his thoughts and studying marine scenery. 
His friends said that when sober he was a pretty decent 
sort of fellow. The lesson was sharp and salutary, per- 
haps for him, at any rate for the rest of the passengers. 

This incident led to the telling of another somewhat 
similar. The boat in this case was running in a fog off 
**the Banks.” The lights of the smoking room, which 
was way forward as reflected by the fog, confused the 
officers on the bridge. So the captain sent down word 
to have the curtains drawn over the ports. The crowd 
in the smoking room was sufficiently inebriated to think 
it a smart thing to bluff the captain. So when the 
smoking room steward drew the curtains these tipsy 
fools drew them back again. The steward reported this 
to the captain, and he sent back word that the smoking 
room, which was usually kept open until ten o'clock, 
should be immediately cleared and locked. The smoking 
room steward ordered the occupants out, but they laughed 
him to scorn and persisted in staying. This was reported 
to the captain, but no message was sent back. Instead 
the sailors appeared with the hose, which was turned on 
to the crowd through an open port. A drenching appli- 
cation of much needed water proved immediately effect- 
ive. The occupants did not stand upon the order of 
their going, and the smoking room was quickly cleared 
and locked up for the night. There was no further at- 
tempt to bluff the captain during the rest of that voy- 
age, Probably when these mutineers—for that is what 
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they in fact were—had sobered up and realized their 
foolhardy temerity, they were heartily ashamed of 
themselves. 

There is no doubt that not a few captains presume upon 
their autocratic power, and make themselves very dis- 
agreeable to passengers behaving in a manner nothing 
short of boorish. I recall the case of one captain of a 
‘“‘ crack ” boat who descended upon a merry “ ring-toss” 
party of ladies and gentlemen, when the fun and laugh- 
ter had grown perhaps a little boisterous, and ordered 
them to shut up as if they had been misbehaving chil- 
dren. The ladies of the party withdrew in confusion to 
their steamer chairs, while a number among the gentle- 
men flushed very angrily. They knew, however, that 
protest would only lead to further insult. So they sim- 
ply controlled themselves, and the game was stopped. 
There was in this case absolutely no excuse for this dom- 
ineering and offensive manner. A quiet, polite request 
to be less noisy would have answered every purpose. 

I recall the case of another captain, this one an ‘“‘ old- 
timer,” who would often reply with an oath even to a 
lady who ventured to ask a commonplace question of sea 
life. This captain once insulted a gentleman among his 
passengers who dared to put to him a polite and perfectly 
proper question. Some little time after this, this gentle- 
man met the captain in the billiard room of a New York 
club. He went up to the captain and said: ‘‘ Not long 
ago, when I was a passenger on your ship, you insulted 
me. I could then donothing to you, for you had me in 
your power. NowI propose to take it out of you.”. And 
he forthwith administered a severe thrashing to ‘:e cap- 
tain, no one interfering, so unpopular was he because of 
his overbearing manner. 

This autocratic power on shipboard, disagreeable 
necessity that it often is, may be and is frequently used 
for the protection of those who need it. Two friends of 
mine, ladies, who occupied a stateroom together, were 
very much annoyed by the profane and foul language 
used by the ‘‘ gentlemen” occupying the adjacent state- 
room, It became intolerable, and the captain was 
appealed to to have the quarters of these ‘‘ gentlemen” 
changed. It was done without hesitation. Altho these 
men had selected and paid for that particular stateroom, 
they were obliged to give it up for another presumably 
less desirable. 

There is no place where the old law maxim, that you 
must not use your own so as to injure another, applies 
more perfectly than under the autocracy of the sea. 
This counterbalances many misuses of this unique power. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 
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ALLITERATION AS A MARK OF EMOTION. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 











ALLITERATION, or the rhyming of initial letters, is a de- 
vice which, used either in prose or poetry, is likely to be 
despised and misunderstood by those who incline to 
snap-judgments. This is due in part to ignorance, in 
part to the patent abuse of alliteration, as seen, for ex- 
ample, in the headlines of sensational journalism, or, if 
literature be in evidence, in the verse of such a man as 
Swinburne, whose alliterative towrs de force are alone in 
modern poetry for self-consciousness and persistency. 
But the fact is—and it is well to emphasize and illustrate 
it—that alliteration is a thing of historical dignity in 
English verse (and English prose as well), and is, more- 
over, in essence and primarily a psychic phenomenon. 
Let me show what is meant, first, as to the history of 
this characteristic of the technique of poetry, confining 
the discussion to verse, as being the form of literature 
wherein alliteration is most plainly to be seen in its 
workings. As is well known to students of English verse, 
alliteration precedes rhyme in the historical development 
of our native poetry. Rhyme (which is the sound-agree- 
ment of words at the end of a line in contradistinction 
from the initial-letter rhyming which we call alliteration) 
came into English from the medieval Latin hymns 
through the French, and we do not find it used till long 
after the Norman Conquest. But for centuries before 
this, poetry was cultivated as an art, and had its definite, 
artistic laws and formularies; and the particular device 
which was the predecessor Of rhyme as a means of music- 
making (which is, as we shall see in a moment, the object 
both of rhyme and alliteration) is alliteration. Let me 
illustrate from a famous Anglo-Saxon poem, the epic of 
‘‘ Beowulf,” our first great English epic. The following 
is a typical line from the poem: 

“ Oft Scyld Scefing Sceathena preatum ”"— 
Often Scyld, son of Scef, with troops of warriors. 
Here, be it observed, we find three alliterative words, 
and, noting the literal translation placed under the line, 
we see that those words are important noun-words. 
Now, without going into the minutize of the matter, it 
is sufficient to say that the normal Anglo-Saxon line of 
poetry is built in this way, showing two alliterations in 
the first half of the verse and one at least in the second 
half, and that the accents fall on the alliterative word, 
which is necessarily an important one both in grammar 
and meaning. There are sub-divisions and finesses of 
this main law, such as to make the construction of old 
English verse a highly wrought and intricate affair. 
And yet here is a poem whence the illustration is drawn, 


hundreds of years before rhyme, as now understood, was 


dreamed of in English. How foolish and ignorant, in 
the face of such data, to speak of the earliest English 
poetry, and of art in this field, as rough and inartistic! 
Nevertheless so it is treated in the majority of manuals 
on English literature. 

In a word, then, alliteration, instead of being a more 
or less flimsy trick of the trade in poetry, is an art-law 
which reigned supreme for centuries in our older and 
noble poetic products, and which, moreover, I want to 
show is still a legitimate and even necessary device and 
aid to expression when rightly used. All the best 
modern verse proves this, and I shall try to make this 
plain under my second thesis, namely, that alliteration 
is a psychic phenomenon, and hence is an inevitable 
accompaniment to true and inspired poetry. 

For consider for a moment that both rhyme and allit- 
eration, as hinted above, are means of securing music 
in the poem; this is theit sole raison d’étre. Rhyme, by 
the consonance of vowels and consonants, and by more 
definitely marking the rhythm of the verse, adds to the 
musicalness thereof; and alliteration, by the repetition 
of identical letters rhythmically distributed in a line, pro- 
duces likewise an effect of music and a desirable tone-' 
color, less full and. rich, however, than rhyme, but nev- 
ertheless a musical effect. Now the next thing to notice 
is the interesting and perfectly demonstrable dictum 
that in poetry there is a direct relation between emotion 
and music; that is; a poet makes music iu so far as he is 
emotionally vibrant and alive. But if alliteration be one 
way of gaining an effect of music, it follows logically 
that the singer emotionally creative will instinctively and 
of necessity make use of alliteration as one means of se- 
curing the desired result. 

This explains what I mean in stating that alliteration 
isa psychic phenomenon; it is an outward and visible 
token of an inward (subjective) and poetic state or con- 
dition on the part of the bard. If we accept this defini- 
tion—and it seems to be a sound and philosophical one— 
we are in a position at once to understand the true func- 
tion of this so often disesteemed characteristic of formal 
poetry, and with this touchstone, to pronounce on what 
is good or bad in alliteration. Alliteration is, then, a 
mark of emotion, and its effect is to add music to the 
poet’s work. If a spurt of lyric feeling tends to allit- 
erative language this should be apparent in both prose 
and poetry. Asa matter of fact it is apparent; and, con- 
fining myself still to verse, I will give an example or 
two. 

Once on a time Walter Savage Landor wrote a splendid 
piece of blank verse to Robert Browning, beginning: 

“ Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Therefore of him, no speech.” 
And the praise herein tendered by the golden-tongued 
classicist to the chief dramatic singer of our century, 
culminates with a marked sibilant alliteration in the 
lines: 
“ Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 
The siren waits thee, singing song for song.” 
The artistic climax calls for and produces an alliterative 
richness lacking, and rightly lacking, in the preceding 
lines. Hence, this is an example of what may be called 
legitimate, organic alliteration; by which is meant, al- 
literation corresponding with the march and culmination 
of the poem. In thesuperb little lyric, ‘‘ Home Thoughts 
from Abroad,” the bard here apostrophized by Landor 
furnishes another example: 
“ And after April, when May follows, 
And the whifethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That's the wise thrush; he sings each song twice oyer, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture!”’ 
And in those two closing lines notice the double allitera- 
tion on f and ¢, so distributed as to produce the finest 
effect. The climax, which is more emotional than in 
Landor’s blank verse, is an impulsive leap of creative 
expression and lo! alliteration comes to enrich the lan- 
guage use and deepen the music. It is not ‘‘alliteration’s 
artful aid” here, but something far more natural and 
significant. Indeed, that line, ‘‘alliteration’s artful aid,” 
has done harm no end in spreading this misconception 
that alliteration is always a self-conscious and technical 
affair, never psychic, personal and spontaneous. It is 
worth noting that the four additional lines in this poem 
of Browning’s have almost an effect of anticlimax, after 
the splendid alliterative and emotional crest of feeling in 
the passage just quoted. 
Examples might be multiplied indefinitely, for all litera- 
ture is full of them. The principle which is evolved 
from such modern instances seems to be that the right 
kind of alliteration comes in spurts correspondent to 
emotive impulses, and will be, consequently, irregular 
and not regular in occurrence. This is the reason why 
the alliteration of Swinburne strikes a false note so often 
and becomes offensive at times. That great poet makes 
use of the device almost as systematically as did the 
Anglo-Saxon gleemen, with whom, as was shown, it was 
a definite, artistic law of poetics. In other words, allit- 
eration with Swinburne is not inevitably conjoined with 
lyric intensity, but is used coldly, self-consciously. 
Hence, a sense in the reader that it is artificial. It ceases 





written presumably in the seventh or eighth century, 


purely formal and sensuous enrichment or ornamentation 
of the verse. Let me give a single illustration. In 
** Anactoria,” a certain passage ends up with the line, 
“ Memories shall mix and metaphors of me.” 
Here it hardly needs saying that both thought and 
phraseology preclude the possibility of an emotional 
state; yet the m alliteration is excessive. Thousands of 
examples of this tendency in the author of ‘‘ Laus Vene- 
ris” could be cited. I do not for a moment mean to say 
that plenty of Swinburne’s poems might not be men- 
tioned in which a masterful handling of alliteration is 
linked with the most fervent feeling and an irresistibly 
songful lilt. But, speaking big and large, an effect of 
artificiality is indubitably made by Swinburne’s tech- 
nique in this particular, and he offers the most striking 
modern instance of the, abuse of one of the oldest art 
laws in English poetry, and deserves careful study with 
this single characteristic in mind. 
“Yes,” objects the critic, ‘‘ but why is it worse for 
Swinburne to use alliteration thus consciously and 
steadily than for the Anglo-Saxons to do so, as you have 
confessed they did?” The answer is that to the Old Eng- 
lish bard this method of music-making was what rhyme 
is now in English verse; but Swinburne, in addition to a 
lavish and wonderful use of rhyme music, superadds this 
music of alliteration, and the result is a cloying richness, 
an over-lusciousness which is often dwelt upon in any 
analysis of his work. 
A man who has Swinburne’s intense love of his art and 
a supreme gift for music in verse, and whose handling of 
alliteration is marked yet sharply divergent:from the 
English poet’s inasmuch as it is natural and correspond- 
ent to emotion, not artificial and formal, is the late 
Sidney Lanier. The flush and fire of much of his lyric 
work is brought about, among other things, by his allit- 
erative prodigality. But astudy of him will reveal the 
distinction made between him and a Swinburne in this 
regard. Take his perfect song ‘‘The Dove” and let us 
look at the closing stanza: 
* Nay, if ye three, O Morn! O Spring! O Heart! 

Should chant grave unisons of grief and love, 

Ye could not mourn with more melodious art 

Than daily doth yon dim sequestered dove.” 
Here there is a strong alliterative effect,.secured by 
the m and d rhymes of the two verses that bring the 
lyric toa close. Here, also, is a distinct rhetorical and 
lyrical climax of a subtly quiet but strong and lovely 
sort. This may be realized by any one who reads the 
three preceding stanzas which lead up to the comparison 
whose quintessence is expressed in these closing lines. 
Therefore, this is a classic example of fit and spontaneous 
alliteration. The one law of right use is, as Lanier 
himself has said, that the poet be honest; by which he 
meant that he be not self-conscious, nor his linguistics 
and metrics studied at the moment of composition, Sid- 
ney Lanier is alliterative to an extent without parallel 
among American poets (unless Poe be excepted), but 
only because his genius was intensely lyrical and he was 
a natural music-maker. Swinburne, contrariwise, while 
also a true and exquisite lyrist, has made the mistake of 
riding alliteration to death, forcing it to become a set, 
formal law in his work; and so we hear, too often, the 
creak of the machinery coming in to disturb the God- 
given melody of his song. 

Our study of alliteiation then, even thus in brief, leads 
to a very decided opinion and to firm ground of theory. 
It is, we see, a thing of legitimacy and of great impor- 
tance in the development of English poetry—indeed,of all 
poetry. It is not a pretty verbal trick to tickle our ears 
withal, but, rather, is inwrought with the being of man 
when he is creatively inspired to literary production., It 
is, to be sure, capable of abuse, as is well exemplified in 
the case of Swinburne; but, in its purity and right use, it 
constitutes one of the chief beauties of the technique of 
poetry. Exactly the same line of argument can be ap- 
plied to prose, and illustrations are legion from our best 
prose writers. It can also be shown that alliteration in 
maxims and proverbs has both a mnemonic and an artis- 
tic function. But this is a subject by itself. In our 
mighty prose authors it will be fouud that their places 
and periods of rhetorical climax and creative splendor 
are rich with alliteration at its finest and freest. 

However, the discussion has here been limited to verse, 
and I repeat as a summary: Alliteration in any serious 
study of English poetry must be regarded as a mark of 
emotion, a psychic phenomenon, having definite -and 
close relations to the spirit of the man who seizes on it 
instinctively as an aid to and ornament of expression. 

HARTFORD, CONN. : 
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THE necessities of rhyme are doubtless very great. Even 
the harmonious Shelley in one of his most beautiful 
poems makes “‘ accept not” rhyme with “ reject not”; 
and if my mentory does not deceive me the Laureate 
himself (in ‘‘Locksley Hall”) exhibits an unusual economy 
by making “‘ years ” mate with “ears.” It is better to 
sacrifice sound to sense than sense to sound. But noth- 
ing can justify a want of principle, not even the want of a 
rhyme. A folklore correspondent of the Daily Graphic 
has supplied it with some additional lines, as to the old 
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Suffolk, They are only thirty years.old, but youth is no 
excuse for disloyalty. 
“ Ladies and gentlemen by your coal fire, 

Hands in your pockets and all you desire.” 
So far the bard is a moralist of the first water, for only 
too often with many persons their desire is to have their 
hands in the pockets of other people; it is in the last two 
lines that he breaks down. 

“If you'll drink one glass, I’) drink two— 

Here's health to Victoria and all her crew.” 

This is unpardonable, because he could have increased 
the number of glasses (and probably did in practice) in- 
definitely, and found what Webster calls a more ‘‘allow- 
able” rhyme. 

The difference between the opinions of critics and 
those of the readers of books is in these days consider- 
able; the volumes most highly praised by the reviewers 
are often left on the shelves by subscribers to the libra- 
ries, while those they are warned to avoid become first 
favorites; but the difference is greater yet between the 
views of the readers of books and of those who sell 
them, We hear folks constantly say: ‘‘I hate to read 
novels in serials, I always wait till they come out”; yet 
it is proved necessary by the magazine proprietor in 
nine cases out of ten, to print at least one serial in his 
periodical and more often two, Again, we have had 
a good deal of talk, and not a little writing, about 
‘*the present passion, in the reading public for short 
stories”; indeed, many literary correspondents inform us 
that every one prefers them to long ones. Yet, while 
admitting the success of Rudyard Kipling’s short stories, 
a trade organ, The Bookworm, tells us that, ‘‘ there is 
not the slightest demand” for these wares in volume 
form, and that ‘it is quite useless labor for a bookseller 
to attempt to sell them.” You may take a horse to 
water but you can’t make him drink; no, not even tho 
you say: ‘‘I know he’s thirsty,” because he knows he 
isn’t. 

The Legitimist Jacobite League for the restoration of 
the Stuarts has held its first public meeting, but with- 
out very marked success; an, amendment in favor of 
the existing dynasty having been put and carried. Ef- 
forts to revive the Mastodon have been often made in 
this country, but this is the first demonstration in favor 
of this particular species of that animal since the year 
1745. In these days of local option and county councils, 
an agitation in favor of the Heptarchy would have a 
much better chance of success. The system, moreover, 
would afford excellent opportunities of ‘ placing” those 
eminent politicians in snug berths who are at present 
contending with one another for the mastery. The 
number would no doubt be inadequate, but it would be 
a step—and, indeed, seven steps—toward peace and 
quietness. 

A story is running the round of the papers concerning 
a dog with a broken leg who applied at a London hos- 
pital for relief, and, having been cured, declines to leave 
its hospitable and scientific roof. This is very unseason- 
able. This story, tho originating in the Stone Age (or 
something like it, it was told so very long ago), belongs 
only to early autumn, and should not be listened to at 
any other time. I know that dog well—* it comes from 
Sheffield” —and notwithstanding its broken leg comes 
up to London with great regularity. 

A boy, it is well known, will eat anything for a con- 
sideration—say, sixpence. A youth with whom I was at 
a dame school earned a precarious income by swallowing 
live frogs; they were induced to jump down “the red 
lane” by a push behind, and he to swallow them for a 
penny. Buta boy has now beaten the record; he has 
swallowed fifty-three marbles for a bet. The fifty-third 
must have been taken in bravado, to show that he was 
not tired of the performance, and for another bet would 
have made up the hundred. Nothing approaching to 
this has happened since the experience related to Mr. 
Pickwick by a well-known member of the faculty, where 
the number of marbles was (presumably) not worth men- 
tioning, tho the boy had to wear a great-coat to muffle 
their rattling. In the present case the inside of the bet- 
ting boy must be another Carrara. The nature of the 
marbles is not mentioned; but if they were agates it 
would pay to ‘‘work him.” In what a splendid condi- 
tion su¢h a boy must be! One marble would do for most 
of us, especially if we had to bite it. 

At one time there were plenty of good reasons for 
getting out of the army. So prevalent was self-maim- 
ing to effect this object that regulations had to be 
passed to render these invalid, as in the case of the loss 
of aneye. This was constantly done by soldiers by put- 
ting salt, brine and tobacco juice into them; the inflam- 
mation always took place in the right eye, except when 
the patient was left-handed, which aroused the doctor’s 
suspicions. To escape the conscription in France, twelve 
per cent. of the army of the Seine was rejected from this 
cause. Fordere, the French surgeon, tells us that a man 
simulated deafness for two years with such extraordinary 
perseverance that it was resolved to get rid of him. But 
Fordere begged for one more trial. He sent for the fel- 
low and thus addresssd him: ‘‘ You cannot persuade me 
you are deaf, my man; but you shall have your dis- 
charge if you confess your imposture.” He spoke in a 
yery low voice, and the men at once replied: “‘ Very 
well, sir, then I’m not deaf.” The same surgeon tells us 





that dropping money behind a deaf man is a very good 
test; if he hears that he almost always turns round, 
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AMERICAN ART STUDENTS IN PARIS. 
BY GILBERT PARKER. 


No man knows Paris until he has seen the art life there; 
no man has seen America until he knows Paris. The 
Champs Elysée, the Parc Moncéau, the Bois de Boulogne, 
the Jardin d’ Acclimatization, the Madeleine, the Invalides, 
are features of Paris, as the Elevated Railway and the 
Produce Exchange and Broadway are features of New 
York; but these things are not Paris, nor New York. The 
Mecca of Americans is Paris; but one does not find America 
in Paris at the Franco-American Club, at the cafés in the 
Place de l’Opera, in the boulevards that make the star at the 
Are de Triomphe; that isnomore America than Fifth Ave- 
nue is New York. One cannot feel the force of American as- 
piration in cuJture and art until one has seen art life in 
Paris. One has not beheld Paris itself until that art life has 
been explored, as, to speak but this once personally, I have 
been permitted to explore it; seeing it at its worst and at its 
best; seeing its poverty without squalor, its pathos with- 
out brutality, its divine success without the sloth of fash- 
ion. One cannot understand America until one has seen it 
in Paris—at work, in Mont Parnasse and Montmartre. That 
superficial America which is to be seen at the Hotel Mé- 
tropole in London and the Hotel L’Athenée in Paris, repre- 
sents wealth, is the offspring of progress, is the product of 
the desire to know things, which is the keynote to the 
American nature. But this other, this Art. It is that 
later, that nobler America, which is being born from the 
loins of a century. 

Leave the Tuilleries; come to the Luxembourg. Leave 
the Luxembourg, where hangs the work of American 
painters such as Henry Mosler and Walter Gay—notable 
and estimable achievement! Leave the Luxembourg, and 
go to the old and the new Salon. What shall you see at the 
old Salon? Nothing—nothing at this moment; but a few 
months ago there had been seen by him who listed the 
paintings of 110 American artists on its walls, and the ac- 
complishments of fifteen American sculptors. It would 
also have been known from emblazonment in the catalog 
that out of 305 foreigners who had obtained the distin- 
guished and final award of Hors Concours, one-tenth were 
Americans. This is what one means by saying that one 
has not seen America until one has thrown studious and 
appreciative hours in his life in the Latin Quarter. One 
must go there, cast off the purple and fine linen of Mayfair 
manner, and cleave to the simple and unconventional forms 
and fashions of a life which is free, frank and liberal with- 
out being licentious. The nations crowd there—English- 
man, American, Canadian, Australian, Belgian, Italian, 
Russian, Spaniard, Dane—all! And each man, as he arrives 
instantly becomes Parisian; that is, Parisian in feeling, 
Parisian in his taste for art—becomes emancipated. The 
first word of instruction in the Parisian student world is, 
Be naive! The last word of solicitous warning is, Be 
naive! That is the keynote of French art; it is the primal 
chord of naturalness, the final touch of individuality, the 
power behind achievement, the secret of genius. And men 
from countries like America and Australia and Russia 
catch the temper of this command, the values which it sug- 
gests, instantly. Behind the verve, the vitality of French 
art is climate, as well as predisposition. The climate of 
France is sparkling. The climate of America is: fresh, 
vivid and sparkling; cheerful at its worst, beautiful at 
its best. The skies are high-up, clear, and inviting 
to aspiration. Cold quickens the blood; suhshine is the 
begotten of virility—that virility which means wholesome- 
ness, manliness, blood free from fever. Where French art 
sometimes fails is in seeing life not only naively but with 
that ennui and with a morbidness in the brain which 
come from overfed imaginations and lack of charity in the 
blood, whether we use the term in its physical or mental 
sense. But the original command, Be naive, is right, is 
true, is deep in its import. What command better suited 
to the American temperament? If it has any quality which 
is conspicuously eminent, it is naiveté; it is a habit of 
looking at things as if they were seen for the first time— 
looked at wholly with a perception of its minor and its 
outer peculiarities. That, of course, is the source of Amer- 
ican humor; it is the source of the best in American fiction. 
What makes the American the best short story writer in 
the world? Naiveté imagination, directness. He sees 
things with no intervening veil of convention and tradi- 
tion; he is bade to be independent and free from his youth 
up; he is impelled to think things out for himself; he is 
told, in effect, from his cradle to be naive. When, there- 
fore, the injunction comes to him from the Olympus that 
broods o’er Mont Parnasse, and sits where “rebel can- 
non bellowed down Montmartre,” his spirit rises to the 
reasonableness and integrity of the order; and he obeys. 
Henceforth he is French in his art; that is, he is free 
seeking for expressive freedom within the limits of the 
convention of that art which swallows up the nations. To 
know how Americans have succeeded in Paris one has but 
to think of such men as Mr. John S.Sargent, whose pictures 
are seen both at the old and the new Salon; of Mr. Frederic 
Remington, whom Harper’s pages know so well; of Edwin 
A. Abbey; of Mr. Frederick MacMonnies, the sculptor, who 
got a second medal at the last Salon; of Mr. Douglas Til- 
den, the deaf and dumb sculptor, who has earned notable 
commendation; of Mr. H. Humphrey Morris, whose Japa- 
nese subjects are so highly esteemed; of Mr. Frank Boggs 
(Hors Concours) and ‘“‘ Gari Melchers,”” who got medals at 
the Universal Exposition; of H. Bisbing, the cattle 
painter; of Alexander Harrison, who has received the rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor; of Mr. Lucas, who made a hit 
last year with his ‘‘ Music’’; of W. P. Dana, whose reputa- 








tion is so firmly established and who exhibits annually; of 
Messrs. W. T. Smedley and Frederick Schell, whom the 
readers of Harper’s know and who have made so expressive 
the scenery of Canada and Australia in “ Picturesque Can- 
ada” and “ Picturesque Australia”; of S. S. Truesdale, who 
is getting a name as a cattle painter; of Messrs. E. Weeks, 
C. 8. Pearce, C. S. Reinhart (Hors Concours), E. Vail (Hors 
Concours), and R. W. Vonnoh; of Mr. Wm. Thorne and 
Mr. Albert E. Sterner, whose illustrations are familiar to 
the American people. Who is there that does not know of 
J. MaeNeil Whistler, ‘the knight of the white feather,” 
who certainly never shows this pretty emblem in battle 
and who, like Jan Van Beers, knows eminently “the gentle 
art of making enemies” and is a man of genius; of Freder- 
ick A. Bridgman, who for the last fifteen years has been 
adding unto his fame; of Léon Delachaux, of Planchette; 
of D. R. Knight, of Philadelphia, who ten years ago began 
a successful career in getting honorable mention at the 
Salon; of the great “Story the Sculptor,” and so many 
others of mark and mete? 

Go to London or Munich, if you will, for drawing; go to 
Paris, Rome and Florence for color, sensation, character, 
says the master—go to Paris for the soul of art, he adds. 
We will make you believe in art, and art only as your aim 
of life; we will render you frank, we will cause you to see 
nothing askance; we will show you that the aristocracy of 
art is sufficient for you; you shall try to paint masterpieces, 
you shall think not, Is this purchasable stuff, but, Is 
this of the divine promptings of art? You shall learn that 
you are of a race whose sympathies are in phalanx, potent 
and fraternal; you shall find this Land of Art both an em- 
pire and a republic. When Beauty is Empress, and every 
man represents a sovereign state, you shall discover which 
shall be to your salvation—an indestructible and omnipo- 
tent esprit de corps. This is the temper of the speech of 
Gérome, Bougereau, Colin, Gervex, Coutois, Laurens, Fal- 
guiere, Constant, Lefebvre, Robert Fleury, Mercié, Ferrier, 
Deouset, Dagnan-Bouveret, Toney Hoel, Pequot and all 
others; this is the tone of all instruction at the school of 
the Beaux Arts, at Julian’s, Colarorri’s and Delécluse’s 
studios; this is the challenge flung down without fear of 
contradiction in the Avenue Victor Hugo, the Rue de la 
Grande-Chaumiere, the Rue du Faubourg, St. Denis, the 
Rue Saint-Honoré, the Passage des Panoramas,the Champs 
Elysées, the Rue Pique, the Rue Duperré, the Rue Donai, 
and is promulgated in the shifting forum of every café. 

The spirit of French art isin the air. Who ever said in 
London, Now let us go to the Student Quarter; now let us 
see the Land of Bohemia where Art rules! Unsatisfying 
would be the quest. Art in England is an incident; in 
France it is an organism; in England it is diffused and 
swallowed up in the social scheme; in France, it has laws 
and propaganda and regions of its own; a function here, a 
government there; a splendid universal brotherhood. Then, 
is that “‘ that Parliament of man, that”— but the phrase is 
stale! There is the cosmopolite spirit, the one common 
meeting ground of the nations, the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold where all countries salute and treat for Peace; where 
even Germany, to some degree buries her hatred and says, 
In this I have no quarrel with you. 

Tradition is a powerful factor in the enthusiasm for 
French art. England, of course, has tradition also, but 
she has not territory. There is no spot in London which, 
to the student, is hallowed. Every flagstone before the 
Panthéon, before Notre Dame, before the Hotel . des 
Invalides, before the Sorbonne, before the Luxembourg has 
memories. It was an artist that called for and achieved 
the overturning of the Vendome column; students and 
artists have bent their shoulders to revolution, have 
marched in the van of progress. They have made café 
notorious; they have rendered men popular; they have 
been the focusof the eyes of the nation at one time or 
another; they have helped to make history as much as the 
Swiss Guards or Mirabeau. They are as cosmopolitan in 
thought as they are Parisian in sentiment. Conteive what 
it is for a man to run up from the raw sunshine of Colorado 
and instantly to be dropped down into the concentrated art 
life of Paris, with its conjunction of European elements; 
with its many-sided characteristics; with its superb sur- 
prises—occasionally its unwelcome surprises which, how- 
ever, being like things of good import, frank and not 
hidden lose half their power. But then follow that 
thought with another: How the youth’s mind is expanded 
and set free by the sudden attrition of many types of 
mind and character; by surroundings where life is 
insouciant and devoted to itself; by a pervasive 
spirit which bids him be up and doing, without affecta- 
tion, without swagger, without unnecessary brawn. Have 
verve; have aplomb, but do not be prodigious, is the first 
unwritten social law; count yourself part of a powerful 
scheme; work to be worthy of the best of that scheme, is 
the corollary from that law. It is easy for Americans to 
be obedient to this, easy for Canadians, for Australians. 
They are adaptable by nation; they are keen to see, alive 
to understand, are ambitious on the moment. Thus it is, 
that with each recurring year the American colony of ar- 
tists in Paris has grown in numbers. Not that it is a colony 
by itself. That would not be according to the spirit of 
the life. All nations mingle together, live with each other 
in the same rows of ateliers, go tothe same schools. There 
has been carried back to the United States the gospel of 
Parisian art, and enthusiasm, “‘ young ambition’s ladder,” 
has been thrust out toward the Olympus of Mont Parnasse 
and Montmartre. How wonderfully has art grown in the 
United States within the last fifteen years! And how 
French it is, French in its nalveté, its methods, and in its 
aim! There is an instant community of feeling between 
the French and the American artist, just as there is an im- 
mediate rapport between the American and the French 
woman. 

LonDoN, ENGLAND. 

WITHOUT reference to the contents of Mr. Frederic Kep- 
pel’s small but interesting little exhibition of American 
water colors, lately made at his gallery and print store 
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on East Sixteenth Street, the collector of etchings and en- 
gravings will find some new and significant additions in 
those departments of art. It will be remembered that last 
yéar brought into the market the etching of the Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare, by Léopold Flameng, an importa- 
tion that might have been called the star etching of the 
season, and which proved itself immediately in such de- 
mand that the supply was speedily exhausted. A special 
selection of remarque and other proofs of this admirable 
work printed under M. Flameng’s own direction, have been 
obtained (after some considerable but unavoidable delay); 
and the connoisseur again can be sure of possessing an im- 
pression worthy the best place on his library wall, or in his 
portfolio of perhaps, the most beautiful and faithful 
reproduction of one of the most interesting portraits that 
has survived into such general and historic existence. It is 
late to comment on what may be called Flameng’s master- 
piece, but not early to predict that this single etching from 
him of the Chandos portrait will become peculiarly recherché 
among his representative works. Nothing could exceed its 
directness and power. Other recent importations by Mr. 
Keppel are from a portrait subject by Charles Sprague 
Pearce treated by R. de los Rios--a young girl in a white 
Directoire dress, her head shaded by a large black felt hat, 
the texture of which, like the silk of her gown, is exqui- 
sitely treated. There are also an etching in remarque proof 
by A. Diard, from Mr. Walter Gay’s “ Benedicite,” in which 
an aged peasant woman is seated before her sparsely fur- 
nished table; another by George Garen, of a charming bit 
of Seine scenery painted by Mesgrigny a couple of years 
ago; and “The Gardener’s Daughter,” etched by G. Fou- 
gouet from a picture by Emile Adan. Mr. Keppel has also 
several etchings on landscape subjects by one of the younger 
American painters just now busying himself eonsiderably 
with his needle, Mr. T. R. Manly, of this city, and two new 
mezzotints by E. F. Hubbard. 








Sanitary. 
THE NEW JERSEY SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


It has been a good habit of our neighbor State of New 
Jersey each year to get together a number of its leading 
sanitarians and health officers, and by means of papers and 
discussions to seek to obtain the most recent sanitary in- 
formation and opinions as to various topics. 

The plan is somewhat different from that of the States 
which, like Pennsylvania, attempt an annual sanitary 
convention as from that in Michigan, Ohio and other 
Western States, in which conventions are held in various 
towns in order to excite a local interest. Multitudes can- 
not so easily be gathered in convention here at their own 
expense, not because they do not thirst for knowledge, but 
because they rely upon the few who represent the working 
force and who will be heard from through the daily press.. 

This year the December meeting in Trenton was one of 
unusual interest and profit. ‘‘The Climate of Localities 
in New Jersey,’’ was a subject well presented by Dr. J. C. 

Smock, the State Geologist. It was not an attempt to 
boom New Jersey in general or certain spots in particular 
as being health-givers and health-lifters. 

Well, referring to the remarkable and well sustained 
record which the State had made in the last twenty years in 
the character, variety and benefits of its health resorts, he 
claimed that there was too much of absence of such data as 
were now accepted as the most substantial basis of sanitary 
knowledge. The local testimony and the declarations of 
the numbers who have been benefitted are valuable but 
lack classification and precision. Climatology in the last 
decade has been remodeled as a science, its instruments of 
precision and modes of observation have been extended. 
We now ask for a definite system so that we can have cer- 
tified records as to all that constitutes weather, and so that 
we can compare our localities with each other and with 
those more distant. 

A paper of special merit on tuberculosis was read by Dr. 
J. W. Stickler, of Orange. It summarized the most preva- 
lent doctrines and facts as to both human and bovine tu- 
berculosis. While accepting the doctrine of bacillary 
origin it did not ignore the views of those who still main- 
tain heredity, altho Cornet has said that the doctrine of 
heredity is fatal to that of bacillic origin. While the 
author is no believer in tuberculosis as a remedy he is hope- 
ful that we shall yet reach some method of limitation... He 
accepts the doctrine of communicability, and urges punc- 
tilious regard to what may be called the modified isolation 
methods. We should have been glad to have seen stated 
more closely the degree of communicability. While the 
assertion is that it resides chiefly, if not entirely, in the 
sputa the time has come when we need to investigate 
whether this dry inhalation does reach the lung to any ex- 
tent, and if so whether it acts on sound and healthy mem- 
brane. The various cautions given were wise in the pres- 
ent somewhat tentative condition of our knowledge. Dr. 

H. R. Baldwin, in the discussion, gave instanees which 
seemed fully to show the hereditary character of the dis- 
ease and our need to study prevention from other stand- 
points as well as that of microphytid origin. One practi- 
tioner was bold enough to pronounce the disease as con- 
tagious as smallpox, and yet he practiced medicine in a 
city twenty years and did not suspect it until the Koch 
doctrine arose. 

We were glad that the Association gave so much consid- 
eration to subjects connected with our schools. Professor 
Lockwood illustrated some novel methods for the investi- 
gation of “the micro-organisms of the schoolroom.”’ He 
added to Wolpert’s test for carbonic dioxide some slight 
changes, which seemed of service. As to micro-organisms 
in their relation thereto, and as to how the different kinds 
were to be more fully studied as to their effects, he asked 
time for fuller study. Dr. E. M. Hunt presented the sub- 
ject of communicable diseases as they occur in schools, and 
how to manage as to*them. He insisted that each school 





children had had, and should arrange with boards of health 
as to the notification of disease. Other important points 
were brought out in the paper. Prof. J. Madison Watson, 
of Elizabeth, and Prof. A. B. Poland, of Jersey City, each 
gave a syllabus as to the chief points to be studied as to 
mental hygiene—such as amount of study, order of lessons, 
modes of recitation, degree and mode of exercise. It is 
evident that for the protection of the brain and nervous 
system this department of hygiene needs more atten- 
tion and more specific direction than it has yet received. 
Nerves are becoming entirely too plenty in this age of ex- 
citable and exciting push. Prof. C. H. Raymond, of the 
Laurenceville School, ably outlined the actual curriculum 
of study and training in use at the academy. Following 
out the Roberts method of measurement, and profiting by 
the example of Amherst, it is evident that the leading 
classical school intends to recognize'the body as well as tue 
mind and the soul as coming to school for teaching. 

A paper on “‘ Sanitary Laws and Court Decisions in New 
Jersey’’ can profitably be read by any one who desires better 
to understand the legal foundations of sanitary jurispru- 
dence and the high claims it has in the security of the 
dearest rights of the citizen. 

The discussion on “Traps and Vent Pipes and Their 
Uses,” was participated in by plumbers, civi] engineers and 
doctors, and was accompanied by an exhibit of the chief 
traps. It was shown that there is no longer excuse for poor 
plumbing or for siphonage. Even the vent pipe or the Mc- 
Clellan trap-vent is not essential to every trap. The use 
of an outside trap was warmly discussed with much differ- 
ence of view. It was conceded that if there was a manhole 
or other vent between the house and outside system, the 
trap itself could often be dispensed with. 

All these subjects discussed are of importance to the ordi- 
nary citizen, and we hope to see more and more attention 
given to such inquiries as those relating to our schools and 
our homes. 





Science. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, as the history of mankind is termed, is 
growing in interest, and some of the leading scientific so- 
cieties devote much time to its development. In the recent- 
ly issued *‘ Proceedings of the Essex Institute,” there is 
much material of this character. The people of Massachu- 
setts seem especially fond of pregerving monuments or as- 
sociations connected with their human history. George 
Jacobs was executed as a wizard in 1692. He was buried on 
his own grounds, on the banks of the Waters River. The 
grave and the house are still preserved just as they were by 
William A. Jacobs, a lineal descendant. The house of Rebec 
ca Morse, also executed for witchcraft, is also preserved. 
The first meeting house near Danvers, where the preach- 
ing of the Rev. Samuel Parris brought on the crusade 
against the witches, is also kept upin its old form. The 
records which the Reverend Samuel kept are also carefully 
preserved. The house, built in 1648, in which Gen. Is- 
rael Putnam was born is also among the objects of interest 
to the student of history, the General’s old arm-chair be- 
ing still a part of the furniture. The house of Sarah Os- 
borne is also carefully looked after, on account of Sarah be- 
ing the first of the accused witches. But the past history of 
man is no less enthusiastically worked up. A molar tooth 
of a Polar bear, found in a shell heap, is interpreted as 
meaning that man and the Polar bear at one time existed 
together at Portsmouth; and, as that bear does not now ex- 
ist except in-very cold regions, that region must 
have been within the icy regions at that time, unless the 
bear has changed its habits. Bones of the Great Auk, a 
Polar bird, now extinct so far as known, found in the shell 
heaps, also indicate that these were icy regions, and that 
the ancient Massachusetts man had a greater fondness for 
living near an ice pack than he would to-day—presum- 
ing he made the shell heaps. Near Winthrop skeletons of 
Indians. had been unearthed which were certainly placed 
there, according to the learned archeologist, Prof. Francis 
Putnam, between 1620 and 1630, in the vertebra of one of 
which was found a brass arrowhead, which must have been 
manufactured by a member of the white race. Professor 
Putnam does not believe that the ancient man of Massa- 
chusetts sprang from one race—or that the many men of the 
Atlantic coast did either. He thinks that the Caribs whom 
Columbus found came, in the far-away past, from regions 
not remote from those from which Columbus himself 
sailed. The vast difference in civilization was no argument, 
as Massachusetts itself furnished rapid degeneration under 
special circumstances. Mr. William P. Upham, another 
archeologist of that section, thinks that the men who first 
settled in that region were men of high culture, and that it 
was the absolute decline in knowledge and common sense, 
a relapse into utter illiteracy that brought on the witth 
crusade—a crusade he regards which would have been an im- 
possibility under their ancestors not three generations be- 
fore. 


....-The Lick Observatory astronomers succeeded last 
August in obtaining a series of photographs of Jupiter 
far better than any previously made. Mr. A. Stanley Wil- 
liams, in The Observatory, says that ‘“‘ they are of sucha 
degree of excellence that an examination of them is al- 
most like looking at the planet itself... They show cer- 
tain features which he himself had missed in his observa- 
tions made in England with an excellent six-inch telescope 
just one Jovian day (ten hours) earlier. He calls attention 
to a very strange (if real) change in the rate of rotation of 
the planet’s surface as deduced from Mr. Denning’s obser- 
vations of one of the small dark spots that appeared rather 
suddenly last summer on one of,the northern belts of the 
planet. Between August 2ist and September 2ist the rate 
was 9° 49’ 27"; but from September 2ist to October 15th it 
was 17 seconds longer; and a similar change was noted 
in the apparent motion of a number of other neighboring 
spots, showing that a considerable portion of the planet's 








board should know just which of the more catching diseases 





School and College. 


THE American Historical Association will hold its 
meeting December 29th to 3ist, 1891, in Washington, D. C., 
with morning sessions at the National Museum and even- 
ing sessions at the Columbian University. The headquar- 
ters of the Association will be at the Arlington Hotel. A 
number of papers will be read, among them one on “ Lot- 
teries in American History,” by A. R. Spofford; ‘‘ The 
Treaty-making Power under the Constitution,” by Judge 
Charles B. Elliott, and “‘The United States and Interna- 
tional Arbitrations,’’ by John Bassett Moore, of Columbia 
College, New York, late third Assistant Secretary of State. 
Two papers are to be read by women, one on “ The Earliest 
Texas,’”’ by Mrs. Lee C. Harby, of New York, and the other 
on ‘Henry Clay,’’ by Miss Mary Parker Follett, of Quincy, 
Mass. Almost an entire session is to be devoted to papers 
relating to the four hundredth Columbian anniversary. 
Among the papers announced are ‘‘ The Present Status of 
the Subject of Pre-Columbian Discovery by the Norsemen,” 
by James Phinney Baxter, of Portland, Me.; ‘“‘ The History 
and Determination of the Line of Demarcation Established 
by Pope Alexander VI between the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Field of Discovery and Colonization,” by Prof. Edward 
G. Bourne, Adelbert College, Cleveland, and “ Recent 
Discoveries concerning Columbus,” by President C. K. 
Adams, of Cornell University. The inaugural address will 
be delivered by the president of the Association, William 
Wirt Henry, of Richmond. 


.... Ex-President Hayes, who has been here attending a 
meeting of the trustees of the Slater Fund, says he has 
made a visit to the institutions in the South aided by the 
Fund, and was much impressed by the interest taken in 
these Negro schools by representatives of both races. In- 
dustrial training is being made a prominent feature. This 
is extended to the girls’ schools; and sewing, cooking, 
drawing, engraving, modeling and printing are among the 
branches taught in some of the States. In South Caro- 
lina, the school authorities are taking very advanced 
ground on this subject, and have prepared a pamphlet 
setting forth the work in the industrial line that is not 
only interesting but surprising in the condition of things 
it describes. The industrial work, the ex-President con- 
tinues, is made a prominent feature in those schools among 
which the proceeds of the Slater Fund are distributed. It 
is one of the requisites that this should form a portion of 
the course of instruction. There are now forty schools to 
which the Fund gives aid. Some changes will be made with 
a view to increasing the results attained, and the number 
will be reduced by perhaps one-half. The idea is to do 
more normal school work. The number being made 
s maller, the amount given to those which are helped will 
be correspondingly greater, and it has been thought that 
by establishing normal schools and training teachers, who 
will labor in the South, the real cause of education will see 
greater ends accomplished. 


....Harvard’s annual catalog for 1891-92 shows that 
the total number of students in the college is 1,456, 
while the total number in the university, including the 
students in the summer school, is 3,021. Never before have 
the graduate, law and medical schools been in such a pros- 
perous condition. The number of men taking the post- 
graduate course is unusually large. In the Lawrence 
Scientific School two new courses are offered, one in general 
science and one in physical training. In the libraries of 
the university there are 395,970 volumes. As to scholar- 
ships, funds to the amount of over $1,200,000 are held in 
trust for the benefit of deserving students whose means are 
limited. The annual income of these funds is $70,000. 


....The elections for members of School Boards in Eng- 
land under the new Education Law are exciting mucli in- 
interest. In Manchester, seven Churchmen, two Catholics 
and six undenominationalists were chosen. One of the 
latter, a woman, Mrs. Scott, polled the largest vote of all. 
In Liverpool, the result was six Catholics, five Churchmen 
and four Nonconformists. 


Personals. 

THE late Lord Lytton, asaman, was judged more ap- 
preciatively in Paris than in London. His rapid rounds in 
the diplomatic service in every part of the world, as At- 
taché, Secretary of Embassy and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
so developed his very receptive, tho at the same time 
original nature, that it appealed more forcibly to the 
quick-witted Frenchman than to the more solid English- 
man. To the former he was a man of exquisite culture and 
refinement, to the latter he not infrequentlyappeared a sort 
of Bohemian. This was no doubt partly due to the fact that 
he would invite actors and actresses to his table, and seemed 
equally at home with some popular singer, the accom- 
plished wife of a French Minister, or the Baroness Roths- 
child. His peculiar emotional nature probably gave rise 
to the charge that he was dissipated—a charge utterly un- 
founded and unjust. He had the simplicity and open- 
heartedness of a child, and was devotedly loved in his fam- 
ily, tho his trenchant tongue not infrequently gave great 
offense when his feelings were roused in opposition to any- 
thing that might be said. - 


.... The re-assembling Congress brings out many reminis- 
cences of members. They are just now telling this story 
about Mr. Oates, of Alabama. He was a Confederate sol- 
dier and lést an arm before Richmond. For weeks he lay 
in a private Southern home, nursed by the family; and by 
the time he was convalescent he wanted to marry the eld- 
est daughter. She did not view his suit with favor, how- 
ever, and at length the mother said, consolingly, pointing 
to the cradle: ‘‘ Never mind, Captain, just wait for So-and 
so; you can have her.’’ And when that infant grew up, 





cloud-surface must have been involved in the disturbance, 


sure enough Captain Oates married her. 
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..The engagement of the Duke of Clarence and Avon- . 


dale to his cousin Victoria Mary, daughter of the Duchess 
of Teck, brings up again the question of allowance to 
members of the royal family. The English Conservative 
organs are putting the dowry figures at a yearly allowance 
of $125,000, while the Ministry are understood to be unwil- 
ling to risk any request greater than $25,000 a year. It is 
reported that the Queen feels so strongly in the case that 
she has made heropening the Parliament in person contin- 
gent upon the Ministry’s accepting the higher figure. 


..The death of Capt. John Davis, a retired sea cap- 
tain, at his home in Deer Isle, Me., recalls one of the most 
interesting episodes in connection with the terrible Irish 
famine of 1847. A cargo of flour and grain was donated to 
the starving people, and when a ship was wanted to carry 
it a number of officers volunteered to go as crew, so that it 
was said that there was not a sailor before the mast on that 
cruise who had not been either captain or first officer of 
some ship. Captain Davis was one of the crew. 


ieee 
CANON Scott Rosinson has just completed his twen- 
tieth annual summary of British contributions to foreign 
missions, covering the financial year 1890-’91. He finds the 
total to be $6,507,875, divided among the different classes as 
follows: 


Church of England Societies..............:cecceeeeeceeees $2,776,690 
Joint Societies of Churchmen and Nonconformists...... 1,075,700 
English and Welsh Nonconformist Societies............. 1,658,015 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterian Societies. ...............+++ 950,500 
es Cee NEG, 5 oo nncescnndhvsccneicenscesarpen 46,900 

EL os duiviinccvkctsecdugesetievepscuseeedavetuetes $6,507,805 


These represent home contributions simply, not the en- 
tire income, which includes foreign donations, dividends, 
interest, rents, etc. 

The contributions to some of the leading Church of Eng- 
land Societies were: 


Total 
Contribution. Income. 
Church Missionary Society.................+. $1,168,645 $1,238,685 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel... 727,535 829,150 
Church of England Zenana Missionary So- 

GT ncncedetcnconeccastocviconydhveeecéwonss 155,565 158,545 
Universities Mission to Central Africa...... 97,610 105,315 
Missionary Leaves Association.............. 45,025 45,065 
South American Missionary Society......... 44,180 57,470 
British Syrian Schools. ...........cscsccsesece 24,780 25,045 
Spanish and Portuguese Church Aid Society 19,940 20,075 
Melanesian Mission...............sseeceeeeees 7875 30,000 


.. The Third Annual statement of the Arabian Mission 
shows that the receipts have been $3,542 and that there is a 
balance in the treasury of $1,172. A bequest of $5,000 will 
be invested for the mission until such time as its exigen- 


cies require its other use. The force on the field consists of 1 


two missionaries, the Rev. Messrs. Cantine and Zwemer, 
and a native helper, Kamil Abd el Messiah, a Syrian Chris 
tian educated at Beirfit. The chief business of the year 
has been the search for a suitable location. Mr. Zwemer 
has made two short tours. one along the coast to Makallah, 
and one inland to Sanaa, the latter especially being at- 
tended with some hazard. Mr. Cantine has been investi- 
gating the eastern coast, visiting Muscat, etc. His report 
has not yet been received, and consequently the location has 
not been definitely settled. The needs of the mission are 
specially a medical missionary and one or two more native 
assistants. Should these be found an increased income 
would be necessary. The general outlook of the mission is 
favorable. Remittances or requests for information should. 
be sent to the Rev. J. P. Searle, Somerville, N. J. 


..The Presbyterian Synod of Brazil has appointed a 
Permanent Commission of Foreign Missions and has taken 
measures for giving aid to the mission work of the Presby- 
terian Church on the Congo. The Synod has also selected 
Campinas as the seat of the proposed theological seminary. 
One great advantage of that location will be the opportu- 
nity furnished the students for evangelistic work along the 
lines of railroad which penetrate theinterior. Oneof these 
commencing at Campinas enters the State of Goyaz 
where, by the new Constitution, the new capital is to be 
located, and where evangelistic work is much needed. 


..The revival of hook-swinging in southern India is 
detailed in a letter from the Rev. John S. Chandler, of 
Madura, and illustrated by two photographs, in the Mis- 
sionary Herald for January. Application was made to the 
English authorities to prevent the barvarous exhibition, 
but they declined to do more than to discourage it. What 
that amounted to is evident from the fact that the plan 
was carried out in the presence of more than 10,000 people. 


Diblical Uesearch. 


In an address recently delivered before the Victoria 
Institute Dr. Edouard Naville advocates for the site of the 
crossing of the Red Sea, in the route of the Exodus, a spot 
lying tothe south of Ismailia nearly as far as over against 
the Serapeum—Migdol, between Lake Timsah and the 
Bitter Lakes: 


“In the description given above of what to my mind seems to 
have been the route chosen by the Israelites, there is a point 
which I consider as very important; it shortens considerably the 
distances over which they had to travel. We have seen that i‘ 
was quite possible that Pharaoh was at Bubastis when he received 
the visits of Moses and Aaron. The city of Rameses was in the 
Wady Tumilat, not far from Tell el-Kebir; Succoth was the dis- 
trict around Tell el-Maskhutah; and the place where they crossed 
the Red Sea was about fifteen or seventeen miles south of Suc- 
coth. The whole covers aspace which in width was not more 
than forty miles. I consider the distance to be one of the chief 
objections to the place proposed by Professor Ebers for the cross- 
ing of the sea, immediately north of Suez. Besides, this opinion 
is open to the same objection as the place advocated by Sir Wil- 
liam Dawson, the southern part of the Bitter Lakes, viz., the 





Israelites would have had to pass over the ridge of Gebel Geneffeh, 
of no inconsiderable hight, and no easy access. In traveling by 
railway from Ismaflia to Suez, before reaching the Bitter Lakes 
the way seems entirely closed by the Gebel Geneffeh and its 
highest summit, the Peak Khelrewet. The Israelites in their 
flight toward the south would have had either to climb over the 
mountains, or to follow a narrow track, if there was any, between 
the sea and the mountains, where they would: have been easily 
destroyed.” 

..Mr. Flinders Petrie, not caring to aetenall the 
excavating at Tell el-Hesy again, but preferriug to return 
to his favorite hunting-ground—the Valley of the Nile— 
Mr. Frederick J. Bliss was putin charge of the diggings 
at this mysterious mound for the season of 1891. His re- 
port of operations and results is printed in the current 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. He began 
work in the northern part of the west town, where he 
found “Amorite” pottery, distinguished by ‘comb- 
facing, ledge-handles, thick-brimmed bowls, polished bur- 
nishing, peculiar spouts for mouth-holes,” etc., jars filled 
with fine earth, and an informal mass of walls of brickwork 
full of straw. Upon the mound itself Mr. Bliss attacked 
the northeast quarter, and cut it down an average depth of 
more than twelve feet. In so doing he passed through the 
remains of two towns—the first, apparently of Arab and 
Jewish inhabitants—the second, apparently of Greek, until 
he very nearly reached the base of Mr. Petrie’s ‘‘ Wall of 
Manasseh.”’ Several house walls were traced, many pit- 
ovens, granaries, jars, weavers’ weights, and other objects 
were discovered, but no important antiquities and nothing 
to indicate the ancient name or history of the place. It is 
noteworthy that Mr. Bliss carefully refrains from speaking 
of the site as that of the biblical Lachish. 


...-Mr. Joseph Pollard having pronounced the Altar of 
Baal—found at Qunawat, in the Haurdan, figured in Burton 
and Drake’s ‘‘Unexplored Syria,’ and secured by Mr. 
Drake for the Fitzwilliam Museum—to date from the time 
of Jezebel, daughter of Eth-baal, King of Tyre, and wife of 
Ahab, King of Israel, the matter was referred to Mr. R. 
Hamilton Lang for opinion. While admitting that from 
its material the altar might be as old as the Moabite stone, 
and as a very ancient monument of the same hard basalt, 
which he found in Cyprus, Mr Lang, judging from the 
workmanship of the piece, particularly that of the flutes, 
would not be inclined to carry back the origin of the altar 
so far. There is no necessity for so doing; for the worship 
of Baal prevailed to a much later age, and long after the 
destruction of Tyre. Phoenician settlements scattered 
themselves everywhere, and wherever there was one, there 
would be an altar of Baal. For great antiquity, strong 
corroborative evidence from the site would be required. 
Yet corroboration of such age is lacking. However, while 
the monument may just as well, and even more appropri- 
ately, be assigned toa late period, it possesses much interest 
as illustrative of the early worship of Baal. 


Che Sunday- School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 10TH. 
THE LORD A DEFENSE—Is. xxvi, 1-10, 





NotrEs.—The Book of Isaiah is made up of various pro- 
phetic utterances, brought together without careful chrono- 
logical arrangement. So it is a matter of conjecture what 
is the date of this chapter, which is a part of an elevated 
utterance occupying chapters xxiv-xxvii. Some put it 
as late as the Babylonian captivity, and suppose the city 
whose name is not mentioned, to be Babylon, which is to 
be destroyed, altho the mention of Assyria at the end of 
chapter xxvii militates against this. Quite as likely it is 
Nineveh, which would make the pericd earlier, and perhaps 
Tyre is referred to. The writer is evidently a prophet who 
livesin Palestine, and not with the captives, and we may 
judge that Jerusalem is not utterly destroyed, but that its 
gates are yet standing._——“ A strong city.’’—Primarily 
Jerusalem. “ For walls and bulwarks.”’—The bulwarks 
are the outer defenses, the ditch and outer wall, which the 
besieger must secure before he reaches the inner highest 
wall. God’s protection or salvation is the best wall it can 
have. ‘« Open ye the gates.”—That the righteous people 
who have been in captivity may return. Or, perhaps, that 
the righteous people who inhabit the city, who worship 
Jehovah, may go out and in freely, with no fear of enemies. 
** The Lord Jehovah.’’—In the Hebrew “‘Jah Jehovah.” 
—The word Jah is the same as we have in the word halle- 
lujah, which means Praise Jah, Jah being the shortened 
form of Jehovah. “ The lofty city.”,-—The name of this 
city is not given; perhaps Nineveh, called “lofty” because 
built on a high artificial mound. “ Even to the dust.” 
—That is precisely the condition now of Nineveh and Baby- 

















lon.——“ Dost direct the path of the just.”—Better, as in 
the margin, ‘“‘dost level the path,” dost make it smooth 
and easy.————“‘ Thy memorial.”” Thy remembered name. 


Instruction.—Whatever this lesson meant in the times 
of Isaiah, for us it means hearty confidence in the power of 
God and in the victory of his Church. It means triumph 
in Christian faith in Jesus Christ who is our protection. 

Walls are very good and bulwarks are very good, but 
Christian civilization is a great deal better. In Isaiah’s 
time every city in any country had to be surrounded by 
walls for protection. People would not think of building 
a house out in fields as we do; all the people would huddle 
together in a close built town and put a wall around, and 
go out five miles, perhaps, in the morning to cultivate 
their fields. We have protection a great deal better than 
any walls can be, for we have the civilization which Chris- 
tianity gives and which defends by laws and by public 
sentiment; that is,we are comparatively a righteous nation. 

Nations need to be righteous as well as individuals. 
There is such a thing as a national character, a national 
spirit, a national righteousness and truth: and blessed is 
that people whose God is the Lord. 

There is no sweeter blessing to asoul than that of perfect 
peace which comes from a trust in God. That does not 
mean that a person has no trials, no sufferings. They may 








be very great and he may have great conflicts; but a man 
has the right, under those circumstances to trust in the 
Lord, and in that case he can have perfect peace knowing 
that his eternal rest is sure. 

The prophet rejoiced in the overthrow of the wicked 
oppressors. We have a right to rejoice when a wicked 
power, which makes for wickedness, as did Slavery or as 
does the Saloon, is brought low with all those that support 
it. We havea right to tridmph under those circumstances 
and be glad that it is brought to the dust. 

The prophet said that he desired God in the night. The 
Psalmist often speaks of thinking of God and trusting 
him in the night watches. It is a very sweet thing to live 
in such a frame of mind that when one awakes at night 
his thoughts naturally turn to good things and to prayer to 
God. 

We are told that when God’s judgments are on the earth 
the inhabitants of the earth learn righteousness. But it is 
not a good plan to wait for the judgments before learning 
righteousness. Let one when in comfort and peace and 
happiness inquire after God, and make his peace with God 
when he is at leisure, and then he will be ready when the 
trials come. And yet, if one has not done this, when the 
judgments come is certainly the time to seek after God and 
learn righteousness. 

Conditions. and environments have a great deal to do 
with one’s character, yet not everything. One who has 
been brought up in the best circumstances, under the most 
godly influences, may yet have such an evil heart that he 
will not learn righteousness even there. As the prophet 
says: “ In the land of uprightness will he deal wrongfully?” 

We constantly hear of people going astray who are of the 
best families, who have been taught in the Church and 
Sunday-school. For that it is the fault of the man’s own 
evil heart; and thus so there are those who are brought out 
of the most unfavorable circumstances into a pure and holy 
life. Let it be understood that every man is master of his 
fate, and is not the slave of his condition. 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
ABBOT, Epmunp K., Chicago, IIL, resigns. 
BABB; FrRepeRiIck H., Rockland, Mass., called to Brantford, 
Conn. 
CABLE, Groras B., Pittsburgh, Penn., called to New York, N. Y. 
DADA, LYMAN E., Webster, accepts cali to Philadelphia, Penn. 
SAMSON, T. S8., Buffalo, N. Y., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLENDER, Jonny, Champaign, Ill,, withdraws resignation. 
BAILEY, Jessz, Yale Sem., called to South Britain, Conn. 
BALL, ALBERT H., First ch., Elgin, D1, resigns. 


BENEDICT, WILLiam A. Orange Park, Fla., accepts call to be- 


come financial nt of Tusk: Normal’ and * 
brag age egee No’ and Industrial In 


BROWN, J., Newton, Excelsior, Minn., resigns. 

BUTLER, J. H., Sprague, Wash., accepts call to Utica, Mich. 
CONDO, 8. 8., inst December 16th, Canton, O. 
CURTIS, G. A., mr ge called to Monroe, Conn. 


DEVITT, T. 8., oy, Raysville, Penn., ge 15th. p-- 
mon by’ Rev. J i. lou other parts b v. Messrs. H. A 
Ottman, J. 8. Ellsworth, Nestor Light A... ms D. Jones. 


DEWEY, Harry P., Concord, N. H., called to Sixth Pres. ch., 
Chicago, I. 


DUTTON, Joun M., Great Falls, N. H., accepts call to Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


ENLOW, OCnAr.es E., inst., December 15th. Greenwood, Neb. 
FISHER, Herman P., Clarion, Ia., called to Ortonville, Minn. 
HARRISON, CHAR gs 8., Franklin, Neb., resigns. 

eo, Epwarp P., Sherman, Conn., accepts call to Tampa, 


HILL, W. H., Coll Springs, Ia., 
‘i Ibronk” Sallege prings, la., accepts call to Six Lakes and 


HITCHCOCK, ALBERT W., ord. December 15th, 
Me a ember 15th, Belleville ch., 


HUMFREYWS, Joun, Rhinelander, Wis.. resigns. 

JONES, WILLIAM, Salem, accepts call to Eldon, Ia. 

LEWIS, DANIEL M., Findley, accepts call to Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
METOEELA, George W., Arborville, accepts call to Franklin, 


NELSON, A. H., Fargo, accepts call to Williston, N. D. 
WOES, WARREN L., of Chester, Vt., accepts call to Harriman, 
‘enn. 


OVIATT, Tracy M., Antioch, Cal., resigns. 

PARSONS, Henry W., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

PERRY, Lewis E., South Sudbury, Mass., resigns. 
PILLSBURY, Hervey G., Vergennes, Vt., to take a year of rest. 
RAND, W1180R, Cummingtom, called to Brimfield, Mass. 


ROOT, Epwagp T., Yale Sem., accepts call to Second Ch., Balti- 
more, 


RUNALLS, Joun H., Alto Pass, called to Illini, 11. 
SAUERMAN, W11114M E., ord. December Ist, at Stacyville, Ia. 
SCOTT, WILLARD, inst. December 15th, South ch., Chicago, Il. 
SPEARE, 8. Lewis B., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

STORM, Juxius E., Clarks, Neb., resigns. 

TAYAR, FreDERICK C., ord. December 10th, at Hyde Park, 


TAYLOR, WAtteER P., ord. December 15th, Westminster, Mass. 
THOME, Jamus A., Marysville, O., resigns. 
THose, WILLARD B., ord. December 8th, at Binghamton 


TILTON, Grorce H., inst. December 8th, Lancaster, N. H. 
TOTTEN, M. J., inst. recently, Northwood and Avon, N. D. 
WHITEMAN, Grorce H., Gardner, accepts call to Inkster, N. D. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ARTHUR, Ricaarp, White City, accepts call to Lincoln, Kan. 

BATES, WILi1AM H., Clyde, accepts call to Phelps, N. Y. 

BELL, ALLAN, inst. December 3d, Winona, Minn. 

BEST, W11114M, Philadelphia, Penn, called to Ripley, 0. 

GODFREY, J. L., ord. December 22d, Pulaski, Penn. 

JACOBS, C. D., Ishpeming, called to Saginaw, Mich. 

MARQUIS, Joun A., Greensburgh, called to Westminster, Penn. 

ROSS, J. M., Farmingdale, called to Kirkwood, Il. 

TODD, F. M., Manassas, Va., accepts call to Monroeton, Penn. 

WALLACE, 8. H., Urichsville, O., resigns. 

WATERMAN, I. N., Geyserville, accepts call to Covelo, Cal. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

McMASTER, W. H., United Pres., called to Guniston, O 

Fae hwa Wwe » Ref. Dutch, Schodack Landing, accepts call 


POLHEMUS, C. H., ae Dutch, Hopewell, N. Y., resigns. 
See Dutch, Rochester, accepts call to Port 


WILBY, Ricnarp C., . acce! Deer- 
Eby: Unit., Detroit, Mich., pts call to 











December 81, 1891. 
Music. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


THERE~is considerable value in a partial survey of the 
Christmas music presented in the churches of the city,such 
as most of the daily journals printed last week. It does 
not need to be a complete survey to afford ample food for 
reflection to musicians who still have definite and conscien- 
tious convictions on art. Christmas and Easter are the two 
great festivals of the Christian year. Two peculiar circum- 
stances characterize them. The first is that many people 
go to church on those days who will not enter a church at 
other times. The second is, that many such attend church on 
those days avowedly to hear church-music—when they hear 
little that bears more than an apologetic relationship to 
that most noble and devout thing. The turning ofa solemn 
service into a concert and operatic entertainment is adhered 
to most in the Roman Catholic churches, where debased 
standards of composition and debased popular taste have 
worked their evil will for generations. The operatic mass and 
the operatic program in general still prevail vigorously. 
In the Protestant Episcopal denomination a refinement of 
the standard is noticeably progressing, tho there is an ample 
field yet for the process. In other Protestant denomina- 
tions the seeker for purity in art still will find far too 
much to disturb his satisfaction. It is more than 
« question whether the musical element of the 
greater ehurch festivals has not been overdone alto- 
gether, and in the larger cities, at least, exaggerated to 
a degree that has been mischievous to musical art and rot 
definitely helpful to religion. Indeed, it often seems as if, 
instead of music’s being nowadays that serené handmaid 
to religion that we are frequently assured she is by pastors, 
vestrymen,organists,choir leaders,poet and superficia! senti- 
mentalists, she is the handmaid out for a holiday in holi- 
day finery of a most reprehensible sort. The solemn mass 
is turned into a dramatic cantata; the ‘‘ Adeste Fideles”’ is 
still sung to valse-tunes;' the anthem is “‘ adapted” from an 
opera; the prelude or postlude from orchestra or organ yet 
is too generally an easy robbery of the symphony-concert 
program. This is not an age of purity in art. The musi- 
cian realizes that fact with especial keenness as the great 
ecclesiastical times of jubilation occur. 

Other than the music heard in the churches last week 
there was little. At the Metropolitan Opera House the 
second week of the Italian opera presented “ La Sonnam- 
bula” on Monday evening, with Miss Marie Van Zandt as 
Amina, it being her first appearance in America since her 
Kuropean engagements. On Tuesday Gounod’s ‘“‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” was repeated, with nearly the same cast as on 
the 14th; on Wednesday “ Rigoletto” came, with Mme. 
Albani’s first appearance this season; on Friday ‘“‘ Faust” 
was sung with Miss Ramesas Marguerite, and Saturday’s 


opera was “Il Trovatore.’’ Of these five performances ' 


* Rigoletto”; and ‘‘Faust”’ offered the most to praise and 
enjoy, Mme. Albani’s Gilda, a part into which. she throws 
great fervor, giving interest to the former; and Miss Eames 
and Mr. Jean de Resze proving themselves’ especially 
acceptable before a large audience, in Gounod’s 
perennially favorite work. Miss Van Zandt was 
received with great .cordialty, but her abilities as a 
coloratur singer, as well as the quality of her small 
voice, were not shown to advantage; and indeed the singer, 
and Bellini’s sweet and tuneful old opera, were almost 
swallowed up in the large opera house. For the present 
week an interesting evening repertory is announced— 
“Aida,” “Orpheus,” ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’”’ and ‘* The 
Prophet.” The prevalence of throat and lung maladies 
among all sorts and conditions of people this week has se- 
riously embarrassed the Messrs. Abbey and Grau, who are 
to be praised for their strenuous efforts to keep their en- 
yagements with the public in tolerable accord with their 
advertisements. 

The second public rehearsal and second concert of the 
Oratorio Society occur this week, ‘“‘ The Messiah ”’ being 
sung under Mr. Damrosch’s direction. The soloists are 
Miss Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, 
Mrs. Marie Ritter Goetze, Mr. Italo Campanini, and Mr. 
Emil Fischer. Under the conductor last named a further ser- 
ies of orchestral concerts is to be begun this week (Wednes 
day), under the particular title of ‘‘ Young People’s 
Concerts.”’ At this first entertainment two very youthful 
artists will be the soloists—Miss Mercedes O’ Leary, pianist, 
and Master Fiedemann, a boy violinist of talent. 

The Board of Directors of the National Conservatory of 
Music of America, 126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York, respectfully asks attention to the fact that the 
semi-annual entrance examinations take place next week, 
as follows: Violin, Violoncello, Contrabass, Harp, and all 
other orchestral instruments, January 4th, 1892; Piano and 
Organ, January 5th; Voice, January 7th and 8th; Orchestra, 
January 4th; Chorus, January 6th; Operatic Chorus, Janu- 
ary 7th. It has not to be repeated here that this Conserva- 
tory, unlike other local institutions of a kindred character, 
is the outcome of a disinterested endeavor to elevate the 
standard of taste in America by furnishing students with 
such tuition in music.as cannot be obtained elsewhere. No 
institution in the world is more completely equipped with 
teachers of high order; and in none is the curriculum more 
comprehensive. From September next its personnel will 
have the additional benefit of the guidance of Doctor An- 
tonin Dvéra4k. To highten the efficiency of the institution 
by every possible means will continue to be, as it has been, 
the aim of its conductors. Students are solicited from all 
parts of the country. Where marked natural talent is 
found, instruction is imparted free of expense; and in other 
cases merely a moderate fee is required. 

The notable success achieved by the pianist Paderewski 
(whose name, bythe by, some people do not yet seem to 
know, should be pronounced as if the w were a v ora 
doubled f) has made it desirable for his managers to 
arrange for further recitals from the famous Polish artist 
than were at first determined. Mr. Paderewski can be 
heard om Saturday afternoon, January 23d, Tuesday 









THE INDEPENDENT. 


afternoon, January 26th, Thursday evening, January 28th, 
Friday afternoon, January 29th, and Saturday, January 
30th. The Saturday afternoon recitals will occur in the 
Music Hall on Seventh Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street— 
the others in the Madison Square Garden’s Concert Hall 
on East Twenty-sixth Street. Apropos there has been 
some criticism of the fact that on Mr. Paderewski’s pro- 
grams the nocturnes, valses, ballades, preludes and such 
like by Chopin rarely have the opus-number to distinguish 
them at sight, and music students who like to take a com- 
position with them to the concert are thiis somewhat em- 
barrassed. The Musical Courier, of this city, mentions 
that this is due to Mr. Paderewski’s own orders—the 
player preferring the license of choosing on the thought of 
the instant what number of such Chopin groups in kind 
he will play; and frequently selecting it on a capriceas he 
comes to the place in the program. ‘‘ Which, methinks,” 
as Mr. Pepys would say, “‘ sounds mighty foolish.” 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

SPEAKER CRISP announced the committees in the 
House on December 23d. Mr, Springer is chairman of the 
Ways and Means; O’Ferrell, of Virginia, of Elections; 
Holman, of Appropriations; Culberson, of the Judiciary; 
Bacon, of Banking and Currency; R. P. Bland, of Coinage, 
Weights and Meazures; R. Q. Mills, of Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce; N. C. Blanchard, of Rivers and Harbors; 
Samuel Fowler, of Merchant Marine and Fisheries; H. H. 
Hatch, of Agriculture; J. H. Blount, of Foreign Affairs; 
J. H. Outhwaite, of Military Affairs; H. H. Herbert, of 
Naval Affairs; J, H. Henderson, of Post Offices and Post 
Roads; T. C. McRae, of Public Lands; J. E. Washington, 
of Territories; T. C. Catchings, of Railways and Canals; 


C. H. Page, of Manufactures; W. H. Cowles, of 
Mines and Mining: J. H. Bankhead, of Public 
Buildings and Grounds; J. B. Reilley, of Pacific 


Railroads; W. J. Hayes, of Education; G. D. Tillman, of 
Patents; R. P. C. Wilson, of Pensions; A. N. Marten, of 
Invalid Pensions; J. F. Andrew, of Civil Service Reform; 
J. L. Chipman, of Election of President and Vice President; 
W. F. Wilcox, of the Eleventh Census; H. Stump, of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization; and A. E. Duburrow, of the 
Columbian Exposition. The other members of the Ways 
and Means Committee are Messrs. McMillin, Turner, Wil- 
son, Montgomery, Whiting, Shiveley, Bourke Cockran, 
Stephens, Bryan—Democrats; and Reed, Burrows, McKen- 
na, Paine, Dalzell—Republicans. The North gets twenty- 
five chairmanships and the South and West thirty-two, 
due probably to the fact that the more experienced members 
come from the Southern and Southwestern States. The 
Committee on Coinage is distinctively and overwhelmingly 
for free coinage. 


.... The United States steamship ‘‘ Charleston ”’ has left 
Honolulu apparently for Callao. The ‘“ Boston” has ar- 
rived at Valparaiso and been ordered to proceed to San 
Francisco. According to statements from the Navy De- 
partment there are no ships under orders for Chile. 


....The contest over the Dutchess County returns con- 
tinues. Supervisor Welch, who took the Onondaga County 
returns out of that county, and had been condemned for 
contempt of court, was pardoned by Governor Hill. Many 
lawyers claim that the pardon was unconstitutional. 


....Catarino Garza, a wealthy Mexican, who recently in- 
cited a revolt against the Mexican Government, was pur- 
sued by the Mexican troops to the border of Texas. There 
his men came in contact with United States troops. Addi- 
tional forces are being hurried forward from each side. 


....A serious railway collision occurred on the New York 
Central Railway near Yonkers, in which seven persons were 
killed immediately, and a number of others were fatally 
injured. 

....Mr. Dalzell, representative from Pennsylvania, is a 
candidate for election to the United States Senate in place 
of Mr. Quay, whose term soon expires. 


....lsaac Sawtelle, who murdered his brother Hiram and 
was condemned to death, died of apoplexy December 26th, 
in the Concord State Prison. 


....-The Minister of Foreign Affairs in Chile has an- 
nounced that his Government will take part in the Chicago 
Exposition. 


....The Cherokees have sold 6,000,000 acres of the outlet 
to the Government for $8,595,736. 


FOREIGN. 


...-It is reported that the Grand Duke Sergius, brother 
of the Czar, who was last spring appointed Governor of 
Moscow, has roused the hostility of the Czar, who threat- 
ens to send him into exile. It is supposed that this hostili- 
ty is due to the misrepresentations of wealthy and influ- 
ential people whose misappropriation of moneys contrib- 
uted for the relief of the sufferers in the famine stricken 
province the Grand Duke has exposed or prevented. 


....According to dispatches from Madagascar to Paris 
the relations between the French Government and the Mal- 
agasy have been completely broken. The trouble arose 
from the application of the American Consul directly to 
the Malagasy Government for his exequatur, which it was 
claimed should have been applied for solely through the 
French representatives. 


....The Duke of Devonshire died December 22d, and is 
succeeded in the Dukedom by the Marquis of Hartington, 
his oldest son, who thus retires from the House of Com- 
mons to the House of Lords. The leadership of the Liberal 
Unionist Party, will probably devolve upon Mr. Chamber- 
lain notwithstanding the distrust of him felt by many. 
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--+-Dispatches from Brussels confirm the report that the 
Belgium missionaries are safe, but say that one thousand 
native Christians were massacred by the rebels during the ° 
troubles in North China; assistance had arrived which 
would prevent further danger for the present. 


.... There has been more disorder in the provinces of Rio 
Grande Do Sul, and Sao Paulo, the movement for independ- 
ence in those states appearing to be strengthened. The 
Government of Uruguay is determined to maintain neu- 
trality in her territory which adjoins the province. 


....Admiral Jorge Montt was formally installed as Pres- 
ident of Chile on December 27th. A train bringing a num- 
ber of naval officers from Santiago to Valparaiso was 
thrown from the rails, but no one was killed. It was sup- 
posed to have been the work of Balmacedists. 


....The steamship “Germanic,” with mails from London, 
on leaving Queenstown, December 24th, broke a crank 
shaft and was obliged to return. The mails were trans- 
ferred to the Cunard steamer, “Bothnia,” which will be 
due in New York about January 4th. 


....The Ramanian Ministry has resigned on account of 
the defeat of a Government measure in Parliament. The 
Ramanian Chambers have been dissolved, and the election 
of new members will be held February 24th. 


.... Russia has taken up the side of France in the Bulga- 
rian question, and it is said that advice has been given to 
the Bulgarian Government to yield to the request of France 
on a matter of such minor importance. 


....In the contest at Waterford between Michael Davitt, 
the nominee of the McCarthyite faction, and John E. Red- 
mond, the Parnellite representative, Redmond won by a 
majority of 546 votes. 


----One of the heaviest fogs ever known in England 
lasted for several days in London, completely stopping 
traffic and occasioning many disasters. 


....The Comte de Paris, it is reported, has decided to 
abandon politics after the general election and to disperse 
all his political press organizers. 


...Sir William White, who has been British ambassador 
at Constantinople since Lord Dufferin left, died suddenly, 
December 28th. 


....-The old boundaries of the city of Vienna have been 
abolished, so that the city now includes several of the 
suburbs. 


....-Mr. Nelidoff,the Russian ambassador to Turkey, who 
has been absent for some time, has returned to Constanti- 
nople. 


...-The marriage of Prince Albert Victor and Princess 
Victoria Mary Teck has been announced for February 27th. 


....-A new Quebec ministry, with Mr. de Boucherville as 
Premier and President of the Council, has been sworn in. 





POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WE recognize in civil matters no other power than the au- 
thorities at Washington, and in religious matters no other power 
than the Pontiff of the Vatican.—ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 





..-» Bishop Phillips Brooks does not appear to be in the least 
spoiled by his elevation to his high office. He is as simple in his 
notions and as modest in his demeanor as when no official dignity 
attached to his person. He has steadily declined to wear the 
Bishop’s ring or any other jewelry indicative of his Episcopal 
eminence.—Preabyterian Observer. 


...-If a minister lacks eloquence, there is all the greater need ° 
for his putting the earnest soul into his preaching. One may not 
be able to turn finely rounded sentences, nor to indulge in splendid 
climaxes, but he can put soul into simple, instructive discourse, : 
and thus render it impressive and forceful. Earnestness counts in 
the pulpit.—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


.... The American eye always has a twinkle in it, and the mouth 
a lurking laughter. The American takes life with a frolic gayety. 
He does not know what depression means. He lives under bright 
skies, and has a quick pulse. He is the most genial and social of 
creatures. There is endless spring and verve in him, and he can 
jest at defeat and make epigrams in disaster.—Dr. W. J. Dawson 


....Some preachers, sad to say, are scolds; and {of all scolds, 
the clerical one is the most uncomfortable and the worst. . . 
Scolding comes from the remains of the old nature; the unsanc- 
tified part of the man mounts the pulpit and presumes to utter 
the Devil’s message in the name of the Lord However plain and 
sharp, let your utterances be considerate and sweet.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


.... Tbe house in which Voltaire lived in Geneva, Switzerland, 
was long used as a depot for Bibles,and may be yet. And onthe 
spot where Ingersoll prepared his calumnies against the Bible 
and the Church, and his blasphemies against God stands a mag- 
nificent Christian Association edifice. The old promise to the 
Church is still being fulfilled: “ No weapon that is formed against 
thee shall prosper.”—Presbyterian Banner. 


...-A writer in the Arena, after advocating the opening of the 
World’s Fair on the Sabbath, urged that it be closedon Monday 
as the French fair was. . - Why? Because the receipts 
would be light on Monday anyhow, and then it would give the op- 
portunity for scrubbing the buildings and cleaning the grounds, 
There you are. Another day’s work for employés. Work them 
hard on Sunday, make all the money possible from Sabbath dese- 
cration, and then set the employés to scrubbing on Monday. Great 
friendship this to workingmen.—Herald and Preshyter. 


...-The time has come when you in Ciacinnati, we in New 
York, must work from great centers, great buildings, ample and 
convenient, prepared for the varied work of a city church, and 
with a number of ministers; while lay workers and deaconesses 
shall all unite in making certain points here aud there in cities— 
points from which shall radiate Gospel influences. And, fur- 
ther, when we find a man suited to such work we will have to let 
him stay. I am not pleading for men to stay in St. Paul, or 
Trinity or Walnut Hill elegant churches. But if God has called 
a man to downtown city work, and set the seal of approval on his 
efforts, we must take away the time limit, and let him stay as 
long as he is useful.—Bisnor E. G. ANDREWS, Methodist Episco- 
pal Charch. 
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THE CHURCHES IN 1891. 


THE chief interest in religious matters has centered in 
the 1evision of the Westminster Confession and in the 
case of Prof. Charles A. Briggs, in the Presbyterian 
Church, A Revision Committee, it will be remembered, 
was appointed by the Presbyterian Assembly of 1890, 
with instructions to revise the Confession according to 
the expressed wishes of the presbyteries, yet so as not to 
‘‘impair the integrity of the Calvinistic system.” The 
Committee presented its report, together with a revised 
Confession, to the General Assembly at Detroit in May 
last. It appeared that the draft had received the ap- 
proval of most of the members of the Committee, but it 
was not presented as a final draft. The Committee rec- 
ommended that it be sent to the presbyteries for sugges- 
tions for further amendment, and that the Committee be 
continued and be instructed to report a final draft to the 
next Assembly. Most of the presbyteries have expressed 
their opinions concerning the revision, altho the colored 
presbyteries have generally passed it over without discus- 
sion or action, The great majority of the judicatories 
approve the revision, but nearly all of them have amend- 
ments to suggest. There is scarcely a presbytery which 
has given its approval without also expressing the wish 
that Some part of the revision should be subjected to 
further change. The number which have disapproved 
the revision is not large. It includes, however, some 
which are satisfied with the Confession as it is, and want 
nothing more; it also includes some which were orig- 
inally in favor of revision but are satisfied now that a 
satisfactory revision is not possible, and that a short new 
evangelical creed is the thing most to be desired. Some, 
which are very conservative and oppose revision on that 
ground, have expressed their willingness that a new creed 
should be formulated for general use. On the whole the 
sentiment of the Church seems to be for revision. It is 
among the possibilities, however, that the conservatives 
who are satisfied with the Confession as it is, and the 
more advanced party who want a more thorough revis- 
ion than they deem it possible to obtain, and therefore 
ask for a new creed, will join forces and defeat the re- 
vision. This is a possibility, we say, but that is all. 
While the latter party has gained rapidly in numbers 


The case of Prof, Charles A. Briggs, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, has received more attention, even, from 
the Presbyterian Church and the outside world than the 
revision question. His inaugural address as Professor of 
Biblical Theology, delivered in January, was immediately 
taken up and severely criticised as being unsound on 
several points, particularly in the views expressed con- 
cerning the inspiration of the Bible. The New York 
Presbytery, of which he is a member, appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the matter, and the result was the 
formulation of a complaint against him, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee to conduct the prosecution for the 
Church. In November, when the case was called for trial, 
Professor Briggs submitted a long plea traversing and 
criticising the complaint severely, and so explaining 
some of the expressions which he had used in his in- 
augural address that the Presbytery for this and other 
reasons voted to dismiss the whole matter. From this 
action an appeal has been taken direct to the General 
Assembly. 

The case also came before the General Assembly at De- 
troit, under what is known as the compact of 1870, by 
which the theological seminaries agreed that the General 
Assembly should exercise the power of approval or disap- 
proval upon the appointment of professors. The Assembly 
referred the matter to a committee of which President 
Patton was chairman. The Committee recommended 
that the General Assembly disapprove the appointment. 
This was done by an overwhelming majority, the vote 
being more than seven to one. The General Assembly 
then appointed a committee to confer with the directors 
of Union Theological Seminary. A conference has been 
held at which it- was agreed that the compact of 1870 
should still be considered as binding upon the directors. 
The question which remains to be discussed and settled is 
whether the transfer of Dr. Briggs from one chair to an- 
other is in reality an appointment over which the Assem- 
bly has jurisdiction under the terms of the compact. 

Among the important religious assemblies of the year 
is to be mentioned, first, the International Congregational 
Council in London. Delegates were present from Con- 
gregational bodies in all parts of the world. It wasa 
large, impressive and influential gathering, and it is 
quite probable that a second Council of the same order 
will be held. in this country. The second Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference was held in Washington. The 
first met in London in 1881, Between two and three 
hundred delegates were present from abroad, and the 
Methodist bodies in this country were fully represented. 
The Conference was in session two weeks, and its papers, 
addresses, discussions and resolutions, attracted a wide 
public interest. One of the features of the Conference 
was the sentiment manifested for inter-denominational 
union, and the evident strength of the feeling in favor of 
the enlargement of the sphere of women in the Church. 

Very little practically has been accomplished in the 
direction of organic union, unless the action of the two 
Reformed bodies, the Reformed German and _ the Re- 
formed Dutch, in forming a Federal Union may be con- 
sidered a step toward consolidation. The plan of Federal 
Union was adopted by the General Synods of these two 
bodies with wonderful unanimity. They are to co-operate 
in educational, missionary and other general matters, and 
are to be represented in a federal council. Per contra 
the two factions of the Evangelical Association seem to 
have been making progress toward ultimate division; 
and the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
took such action with reference to the question of the 
relaxation of its rule forbidding participation in elec- 
tions and other civil acts as resulted in the suspension of 
several of its ministers, and the loss of a number of 
ministers and congregations. 

One of the interesting episodes of the year was the 
election of Phillips Brooks as Bishop of Massachusetts. 
There was a very active canvass in his favor in New 
England, and his election seemed to be regarded as an 
event in which the whole country was concerned. There 
was an attempt by a party in the Church, who thought 
the views of the famous Boston rector rather broad, 
to prevent his confirmation; but while a number of 
standing committees in various dioceses withheld their 
consent, he received considerably more than the canoni- 
cal majority and was duly confirmed and consecrated. 

The Churches have enjoyed a year of prosperity gen- 
erally, reporting a fair increase of members and more 
than holding their own in the contributions for the vari- 
ous benevolences. The American Board reported the 
largest income in its history. It had a quiet and success- 
ful meeting at Pittsfield, and its former troubles may be 
considered to have disappeared. An event of the year 
was the decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
setting aside the decree of the Board of Visitors of* Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary removing Professor Smyth. 
The decision was based on the ground that the Board of 
Visitors erred in not allowing the Board of Trustees to be 
represented as a party in defense. 

There has been a very general expression on the part 
of Churches and individuals with reference to the pro- 
posed opening of the gates of the World’s Fair in Chicago 
on Sunday. We have given a remarkable series of 


letters from members of the Cabinet, Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, Governors and Bishops on the subject. The 
opposition to the Sunday opening movement is very pro- 





the present year it is still asmall minority, 


country is profoundly interested in preserving Sunday 
as a day of rest. <p 

On the whole, while the year has not been without its 
controversies, serious dangers seem to have been 
avoided, and the Church of Christ enters upon another 
year better equipped for the work before it than at any 
previous time. 


THE LAST WEEK OF GOVERNOR HILL. 


SENATOR HILL has one week more as Governor of 
New York. Everybody ought to be glad that the Con- 
stitution limits the time, tho it could not insure the 
character of his administration. While we do not know 
exactly what to expect from Governor Flower, we are 
devoutly thankful that the Hill régime is at an end. 
Whatever the future may have in store for us that is 
execrable we are confident that the worst will be behind 
us. As Senator, David B. Hill will have infinitely less 
opportunity tod: harm than asGovernor. He cannot be 








man power in that body. 

He ends his career as Governor in the midst of one of 
the most desperate schemes for ‘the subversion of elec- 
tion results that have ever been devised. The history of 
his course with reference to the returns for the three 
Senate districts in this State which he has sought to cap- 
ture for his party, when it comes to be written, will al- 
most rival that of the Tweed Ring for audacity. He re- 
moved twocounty clerks who stood in the way of the 
accomplishment of his scheme; he summoned a Judge 
of the Supreme Court to hold a special term to act as a 
check upon another Supreme Court justice, and so pre- 
vent-if possible the carrying out of the law; he induced 
the State Board of canvassers to convene suddenly be- 
fore the legal time for such meeting had expired; he 
directed, according to the public press of both parties, 
every step of the proceedings in these extraordinary 
cases. 

Last week he intervened with a pardon to save a 
supervisor from imprisonment for contempt of court. 
The supervisor had willfully refused, altho Judge Ken- 
nedy gave him every opportunity, to comply with the 
orders of the court with reference to returns for Senator 
in Onondaga County. The court, exercising its constitu- 
tional prerogative, sentenced him to thirty days impris- 
onment and td pay a fine of $250. Almost before it was 
possible for an application for pardon to reach the Gov- 
ernor the pardon had been issued with a statement severely 
reflecting upon Judge Kennedy. There is grave doubt 
whether the pardoning power of the Governor under the 
Constitution extends to such cases. According to the Con- 
stitution it can only be exercised in the case of criminals 
who have been convicted. This is not a case of conviction, 
but simply a case of contempt of court; and it is a serious 
question whether the Governor has not exceeded his con- 
stitutional powers, and invaded the rights and preroga- 
tives of a co-ordinate branch of the State Government. 
Certainly he has needlessly interfered with legitimate 
processes of the Supreme Court, and thus given moral 
support to a serious offense against the election laws. 

But this is notall. He has ordered another justice of 
the Supreme Court to hold a special term in Albany the 
present week to consider the question of a stay of pro- 
ceedings, which this justice has granted, to prevent the 
State Board of Canvassers from convassing the returns 
for Dutchess County, which, by order of other justices 
of the Supreme Court, are declared to be the true and 
correct returns. At least three justices, all of whom are 
Democrats, have one after another declined to interfere 
with the orders of Judge Barnard, also a Democrat, 
with reference to these returns. By order of Judge 
Barnard the County Clerk appointed by Governor Hill 
executed a certificate in triplicate and sent it to the 
proper authorities at Albany. There is proof that it was 
executed, mailed at Poughkeepsie and delivered at 
Albany. There is also proof that the County Clerk, 
after mailing these documents, himself went to Albany 
and got them back again. This seems to be something 
more than sharp practice. If the State Board of Can- 
vassers should be suddenly called together to finish their 
work they would probably declare that these returns 
were not before them and proceed to canvass the fraudu- 
lent returns. Just what course this matter will take it 
is impossible to foresee. It is a desperate game which 
Governor Hill and his associates are playing, and if they 
succeed they will inflict one of the severest blows upon 
our electoral and judicial systems which these institu- 
tions have ever, received. 


THE HOME RECORD OF 1891. 


THE year just closed has been, perhaps, the most pros- 
perous year in the history of this country. So far from 
being plunged into all the commercial and financial 
disasters which the opponents of the McKinley bill pre- 
dicted, all branches of business have been in a flourishing 
condition, and everybody has had plenty to eat, plenty to 
wear, and sufficient for other purposes. Of course much 
of this prosperity was due to the very abundant harvests 
which were gathered, and for the surplus of which there 
was an active demand from Europe. Both our exports 
and our imports were greatly increased, and there was a 
greater demand for labor in consequence of the increased 
demand for products of mills, which demand was in 
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This improved condition of affairs was reflected in the 
elections in November. McKinley, the father of the 
McKinley tariff, was elected Governor of Ohio by a large 
majority, and the Legislature was wrested from the 
Democratic Party. Pennsylvania returned to its al- 
legiance to the Republican Party, and Massachusetts 
gave the usual Republican majorities for all of the State 
ticket except Governor. The Farmers’ Alliance also 
proved to be a much less disturbing element in the 
Northwest than the year before. Having no reasonable 
cause for grievance the farmers are turning from the 
Alliance to their former party connection. 

The year has been signalized by the defeat of free 
coinage in the last Congress, by the adoption and pro- 
mulgation of an International Copyright act, by an ex- 
tension of the rules of the Civil Service to the Indian 
agemcies, by the adoption of a new plan doing away with 
the evils of the spoils system in appointments to the navy 
yards, by the establishment of a competitive system in 
the Treasury Department by which merit and merit 
alone is to control promotion, and by important acts of 
legislation by the Congress whose term expired in March 
last. The centenary of our patent system was observed 
in the summer, and the celebration in Washington of this 
important event called general attention to the fact that 
ours is by far the best patent system, and that our people 
are the most ingenious people in the world. , 

President Harrison, according to a time-honored prece- 
dent, made a tour of the country, visiting leading cities 
in the South and extending his journey to ~the Pacific 
Coast. His speeches on this tour won for him universal 
applause as one of the most fertile and felicitous speak- 
ers that ever occupied the Presidential chair. He was 
everywhere received, particularly in the South, with 
every token of honor and respect due to the chief magis- 
trate of the nation. 

While the President’s Message, so recently sent to Con- 
gress, giving a history of the year, makes it unnecessary 
for us to refer in detail to the chief feattres of the policy 
of the Administration, it is important to show the prog- 
ress which has been made in the application of the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity as recognized in the McKinley tariff 
law. Treaties under this section of the tariff have been 
concluded with several of the West Indian Islands and 
with Brazil and also with Germany. It is thought that 
these treaties will very greatly increase our export trade 
to those countries. In this connection we must not omit 
to state that in consequence of the adoption of legislation 
by Congress providing for an inspection of cattle for ex- 
port trade, the prohibition on meat products from thé 
United States has been removed by France and Germany 
and other Continental countries. 

While we have been prosperous and happy as a people, 
and have escaped great disasters, we cannot forget that 
crime in various forms has brought shame and suffering 
upon many communities and individuals. Banks have 


“been wrecked, embezzlements have been numerous, and 


some eminent names have been covered with disgrace. 
While we are a peaceful and a prosperous people we 
have not yet attained to that condition in which vice and 
crimes are not ever present to us. 

Among the illustrious names of those who have passed 
away from us we must mention those of Gen. W. T. 
Sherman and Admiral David D. Porter, our martial 
heroes; Secretary Windom, ex-Vice President Hannibal 
Hamlin and Senator Plumb, among our statesmen; James 
Russell Lowell among our poets and literary men; and 
Dr. Crosby among our eminent divines, While new men 
are coming to the front and taking the places of those 
who retire or are removed by death, the passing away of 
such men as those we have mentioned cannot but be an 
occasion of deep sorrow. 


> 
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MR. BURTON ON ALLITERATION. 


PERHAPS we do not understand exactly what Mr. 
Burton means, in his article this week, when he says: 

‘ Alliteration is a psychic phenomenon; it is an outward 
and visible token of an inward (subjective) and poetic state 
or condition on the part of the bard”’; 
but we do know that alliteration is one of the most de- 
lightful artifices at the command of a poet. 

Many writers seem to imagine that the formal part of 
poetry does not go farther than meter and rhyme. One 
sometimes thinks that so admirable a poet as Browning 
did not even have an ear for meter. He often piles up 
heavy syllables in such a succession that the feeling of 
the foot is quite lost. With him the poetry is in the 
thought rather than in the expression. And yet the 
highest poetic art requires beauty not only in the idea, 
but also in the succession of vocal sounds. 

Inartistic prose is simple vocal chaos, reduced to order 
only enough to convey ideas. In the lowest degree of 
literary style there is a new element of beauty in the 
succession of sounds which comes in, but entirely subor- 
dinated to the thought. When one comes to poetry the 
beauty of the formal expression is essential, and the 
great poet is he who can combine with its beauty the 
most beauty of thought. It is the succession of sounds, 
and the greater or less order of their succession that gives 
vocal beauty. Thus the orderly succession of accented 
and unaccented syllables is agreeable, and gives us 
meter. The orderly succession of closing sounds in the 
lines is agreeable, and gives us rhyme, 








But this is not all that can give pleasure,so far as 
sound is concerned. The initial consonants of accented 
syllables (unaccented syllables hardly count) may be re- 
peated, and that gives us alliteration. It must not be 
carried to the verge of monotony, and it must not inter- 
fere with the directness and sense of the lines; but with- 
in these limits the addition to the beauty of the poetry is 
immense. Let one who doubts it read Tennyson’s 
“‘Brook,” and observe how many are the alliterations and 
how marked is their effect on the ear. Mr. Burton men- 
tions as a remarkable illustration of sibilant alliteration 
‘Landor’s lines, addressed to Robert Browning: 
* Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 
The siren waits thee, singing song for song.” 
But these five s’s are quite outdone in a much finer and 
more famous passage, in Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas ”: 
“ There entertain thee all the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 
That sing, and singing in their glory move.” 

One would not imagine that so disagreeable a sound as s 
could be made so musical. 

If, as we have said, the ordinary mechanical poet has 
little sense of the value of consonantal alliteration much 
less has he of the beauty of the recurrence of accented 
vowels. A good poetic artist will often make a single 
vowel sound dominant in averse, or repeat it in such 
away that the recurrence will be easy to the vocal organs 
and so pleasant to the ear, while only a trained critic 
will discover where is the secret of the beauty. Of course 
Mr. Burton understands this; but he fails, we think, to 
give to this vowel recurrence the credit which belongs to 
itin the beautiful lines he quotes from Lanier: 

“ Nay, if ye three, O Morn! O Spring! O Heart! 

Should chant grave unisons of grief and love. 

Ye could not mourn with more melodious art 

Than daily doth yon dim sequestered dove.” 
Here in the third line we do not have three alliterative 
effects, but two alliterative words, mvurn and more, and 
three recurrent vowels, the long 0 of mourn, more and 
melodious. The initial m of melodious is an unaccented 
syllable, and it rather injures than helps the beauty of 
the line. Indeed, in this line it is much more the vowel 
recurrence than the consonant which makes the line 
agreeable to the ear. While we agree with Mr. Burton 
as to Swinburne’s excessive alliteration, the line he 
quotes from ‘‘ Anactoria” has not offended us, as it is 
the climax of a lofty passage which is not overburdened. 

Our correspondent, James Payn, this week gives a bit 
of rhyme criticism which we cannot accept. He objects 
to Tennyson’s rhyme of ear with year. We see no fault 
inthe rhyme. He also makes unnecessary objection to 
another rhyme, that of two and crew. It is a very nice, 
and we think over-nice ear which can decide that the 
vowel in ew is not the simple oo preceded by the conso- 
nant y asin you. If that be the case therhyme is allow- 
able, as it is abundantly supported by authority. 





THE FOREIGN RECORD OF 1891. 


EvuRopeE has been on the verge of serious trouble, tho 
actual war has been averted, and there have been no dan- 
gerous disturbances. In England the chief topics of in- 
terest have been the baccarat scandal,.the passing of the 
Irish Land Bill, the déath of Mr. Parnell and its effect on 
Irish politics and Home Rule, the promotion of Mr. Bal- 
four to the leadership of the House of Commons, and the 
steady growth of the Liberal Party, as indicated in by- 
elections to Parliament. France has been drawn into 
closer relations with Russia by mutual courtesies and a 
tacit if nota definite alliance. In her internal politics the 
conflict between the clerical party and the Government 
in the case of the Archbishop of Aix has been most prom- 
inent. Germany, under the lead of Emperor William, 
has renewed the Triple Alliance and is strengthening 
her relations with Austria, Italy, Switzerland and Bel- 
gium by commercial treaties, and has tried to relieve the 
tension of severe taxation by efforts at socialistic leg- 
islation. Austria, while holding her position in the 
Dreibund, has_ steered’ carefully between the 
Czechs in Bohemia and the Magyars in Hungary, 
and thrown occasional bits of advice and assistance to 
Servia and Rimania. Italy early lost Signor Crispi’s 
leadership, and under Premier Rudini has been endeav- 
oring to quiet the outcry of the people against the taxes 
and preserve peace with the Vatican, endangered by the 
French pilgrim incident at the Pantheon. In regard to 
the New Orleans trouble which occasioned the breaking 
of diplomatic intercourse with the United States, she 
shows a disposition toward a fair settlement. Spain 
and Portugal have been through the usual ministerial 
crises; Norway has emphasized her demand for greater 





the elections for the Storthing. In Russia the year has 
been marked by a very severe famine, an outbreak of 
anti-Semitic hatred and persecution which has not been 
equaled since the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, and a 
steady purpose toward the Russification of all the prov- 
inces, especially those on the Baltic. These, however, 
have not prevented her from continuing her annexations 
in Asia, or from maintaining such armaments on the 
borders of Germany and Austria as to furnish a constant 
menace to peace. 

The Eastern Question has remained quiet save for the 
episode of the landing of some English sailors at Mity- 





lene for target practice, the demand of Russia for free 


indeperdence by securing a strong Liberal majority in’ 


passage through the Dardanelles, and the Chadouine in- 
cident in Bulgaria. A revolt in Yemen against 
the Sultan and one in Mazanderan against the 
Shah have been put down; but the conditions in both 
Turkey and Persia are by no means quiet. Early in the 
year the Manipur disaster drew public attention to the 
general disturbed state of Northern India, and the re- 
cent Pamir incident shows that Russia has actually 
reached the borders of the Indian Empire. China has 
been thescene of constantly repeated uprisings of the 
people directed against foreigners, resulting in consider- 
able damage to property, thothere has been little loss of 
life. An edict of the Emperor favorable to Christianity 
has not seemed to accomplish much, and the United 
States with several European governments have joined 
in bringing pressure to bear at Peking, to secure the 
safety of foreign residents. In this Russia, intent upon 
Korea and Chinese Turkestan, has not joined. Japan 
under her new Constitution and Parliament has been 
developing her resources quietly, showing less of the 
anti-foreign feeling than a year ago. In the Pacific 
Queen Liliukolani has shown a desire to bring the Ha- 
waiian Islands into closer relations with this country. 
In the Caroline Islands Spain continues the course of dis- 
regard of American rights. A convention authorized by 
the Australian colonies has drawn up a constitution for 
an Australian commonwealth and it now awaits ratifi- 
cation. 

Africa has advanced a stage in its apportionment 
between the different European powers, and there has 
been a general development of means for commercial in- 
tercourse by the building of railways and the placing of 
steamers on therivers. France has endeavored to extend 
inland from Senegal, but with little success, and has 
become involved in trouble with Morocco over a section 
of the Sahara. The ratification of the Brussels agreement 
in regard to the liquor traffic in the Congo Free State. is 
still incomplete, owing to the failure of the United 
States to indorse it. Emin Pasha, appointed Governor 
of the German provinces in East Africa, started 
with quite a force for his old station at Wadelai, but has 
met with much opposition, and the result is not yet 
apparent. 

In South America the civil war in Chile closed with a 
victory for the Congressional party ,which has re-organized 
the Government and conducted it in an admirable way. 
The popular feeling against the United States, indicated 
by the assault on American sailors, has created some 
difficulty between the two Governments which is under 
advisement. Brazil, early in the year, closed its pro- 
visional government by the election of Admiral da 
Fonseca as President; Congress, however, not proving 
entirely amenable to his wishes he dismissed it and es- 
tablished a dictatorship from which he was compelled 
to resign, General Peixotto being chosen in his stead. 
Disturbances in the provinces indicate a desire for inde- 
pendence, especially in that of Rio Grande Do Sul. 
There have been the usual revoiutionary disturbances in 
Haiti and the countries of Central America. 

Canada has been in constant ferment. The death of 
Sir John Macdonald left political conditions uncertain, 
and scandals connected with the administrative depart- 
ments and the Baie des Chaleurs Railway resulted in the 
dismissal of the Mercier ministry in Quebec. Newfound- 
land has been agitated by the fisheries question, and a 
movement is developing for the union of the different 
maritime provinces. 

Among the noted persons who have died during the 
year are M. de Pressensé, the French divine and Senator; 
Bishop Freppel,. leader of the Ultramontanes in the 
French House of Deputies; General Boulanger, Count von 
Moltke, ex-Emperor Dom Pedro II, King Kalakaua, ex- 
President Balmaceda, the Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith, Mr. 
Parnell, Lord Lytton, Sir John Macdonald and Sir Wil- 
liam White. 


» 
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THE QUEBEC SCANDALS. 


THE Government of Canada is so utterly unlike that of 
the United States that it is hard for us exactly to appre- 
hend the condition of things there. We elect the Presi- 
dent of the United States: the Governor-General of 
Canada is appointed by the Queen of England. Our 
States elect their Governors; the Lieutenant-Governors 
of the Canadian Provinces are appointed by the Governor- 
General. It is as if President Harrison appointed the 
Governors of all the States. Under the Lieutenant- 
Governors are Premiers and Cabinets, which are respon- 
sible to the Provincial Legislatures, and which, like 
English Cabinets, retire when a vote shows want of con- 
fidence. In that case the Lieutenant-Governor nominates 
another Premier, who selects another Cabinet. This 
constitutional difference, in a country which has no 
written Constitution, must be held in mind by one who 
would understand the great excitement in the Province 
of Quebec. 

Quebec is governed by a Liberal Legislature, at the 
head of which was the popular Mercier. He has long 
been the strongest man in that Province. It was he that 
secured the payment of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
a few years ago to the Jesuit institutions, in payment of 
their ancient claims, an act for which he got the special 
approval of the Pope, and which nearly overthrew the 








Canadian Government as it did not veto the grant. 
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Our readers will remember the immense excitement the 
incident caused among our northern neighbors. By the 
same act M. Mercier made himself, or affected to make 
himself the special intermediary between Canada and the 
Vatican, a claim which has been somewhat resented by 
some of the ecclesiastics. Our own people will remem- 
ber him as, with Cardinal Taschereau, the most distin- 
guished representative of Canadian Catholics that at- 
tended the great Catholic Centennial in Baltimore two 
years ago. It is this chief leader of the Liberals of Que. 
bec who was charged with gross misuse of the public 
funds, in connection with others, his nearest associates in 
office. He resented it, and his friends said it was only a 
blind and cover for the gross corruption which in Ontario 
had been proved against the Conservative politicians. 
But the Lieutenant-Governor, Conservative, of course, 
who generally interferes as little in the politics of the 
Proviuce he nominally governs as the Queen does with 
her Parliament, appointed three commissioners to exam- 
ine the facts about the alleged corruptions of the Mercier 
ministry and report to him. Two of these agreed on a 
report that the charges were true; the third was too sick 
to take part in the report, but wrote a letter. to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, not published, whieh is supposed to dis- 
agree in part with the report of his associates. There- 
apon the Lieutenant-Governor immediately dismissed 
Mercier. 

This act of dismissal was resented in the bitterest way. 
It was asserted that. the commission was partial, that 
action was taken on a report not unanimous, and that 
the third member opposed it. It was then claimed with 
great heat that it was utterly unconstitutional to dismiss 
the Premier so summarily, and that such a thing had 
never been done before; that the proper way would have 
been to appeal to the Legislature or to the electorate. 
But if his course has been unusual the occasion is: un- 
precedented, and if his only constitutional advisers had 
by their corruption proved incompetent to advise him, 
and he felt sure that the Legislature, soon to convene, 
would stand by them, he might say that his only course 
was to provide himself with advisers through whom he 
could speak, While he appears to us to have acted has- 
tily fortune is with him; for new proofs, or charges, of 
corruption are brought forward, more astounding than 
the former. Before putting full confidence in them, 
however, it will be well to wait and see whether M. 
Mercier is arrested for trial on a criminal charge, as were 
Tweed and his associates under similar circumstances. 
At any rate, a very stormy time is ahead for the Province 
of Quebec, that will distract the popular attention from 
Newfound and, which is at industrial war with Canada, 
with which it has never become incorporated, and which 
seems almost ready to ask annexatiun to the United 
States, 


— er 
Cditorial Notes. 

IN our issue this week Maurice Thompson talks good 
sense about Literary Cant, and incidentally contrasts Wal- 
ter Scott and Jane Austen, and seems to bury Sainte-Beuve; 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt gives the lessons of Peter kept out- 
side by Rhoda; the Rev. D. Sutherland tells the secret of 
Professor Drummond’s power; W. F. Gray finishes his 
account of our late maltreatment of Chinamen; R. H. 
Stoddard criticises some of the minor Scotch poets; Ar- 


thur Read Kimball gives incidents of the autocratic 


power of steamship captains; Richard Burton, one of our 
younger acceptable poets, assigns the function of allitera- 
tion in poetic art; James Payn’s English Notes are con- 
tinued; Gilbert Parker has an excellent account of Ameri- 
can Art Students in Paris; Kate Foote tells the story of a 
week in Washington; and Mr. Stevenson reports the events 
in the musical world. The poems are by the late Philip 
Bourke Marston, J. H. Sears, Ernest McGaffey, and Irene 
Putnam; and the stories by C. L. Hildreth, Edmund Col- 
lins, Eva L. Carson, and W. W. Bailey. 


WE have had during the year some issues of unusual and 
extraordinary interest. In the issue of the Ist of January 
was arf dutlook:on the last decade of the century, contrib- 
uted by more than a dozen specialists, who wrote each on 
what was to be anticipated in his own department. Then 
there were three on the Sunday closing of the Columbian 
Exposition, one by Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, anather by Cabinet officers and Governors, and a 
third by a hundred bishops of various Churches. The cen- 
tenary of John Wesley’s death gave opportunity for articles 
by the leading official representatives of all denominations 
of Methodism in the world, giving an account of the 
strength and growth of Wesley’s influence. In another 
issue the Race Question was discussed by white men and 
Negroes, distinguished members of both races; and in yet 
another issue about twenty men and women gave their 
best wisdom on the Enlargement of Woman’s Sphere. 
The opinions of experts on the Cause and Cure of Inebriety 
occupied a large part of another number. We brought 
together a number of articles on Railroad questions of 
such exceptional value as to draw from one of the ex-Com- 
missioners of Interstate Commerce the statement that it 
was the finest discussion he had ever seen. An educational 
issue received similar praise. The most perfect collection 
ever made of facts and sgatistics about Home Mission 
Work, embracing all denominations in the country, must 





also be mentioned. These are but a few of the special 
issues to which we gave unusual room; and besides these 
might be mentioned the four extra pages or more of mis- 
sionary letters every month, and the abundant reports of 
great religious meetings, like the International Congrega- 
tional Council, the Methodist Ecumenical Conference, and 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. We hardly know how 
to equal this in the coming year, but we expect to do so. 


IF we can judge from the welcome given last week by 
New York to representatives of the Chicago Fair there will 
be no lack of cordiality on the part of this State, however. 
it may please some newspapers to talk. We believe the 
exhibition will be the greatest of all the series. Chicago is 
doing magnificently, and all the country must back her. 
The Exposition two years ago at Paris saved the Republic 
from grave political danger by turning the commercial” 
distress then prevalent into happy and prosperous times. 
Our own Columbian Exhibition, following favorable con- 
ditions, will increase our prosperity. Farm mortgages 
will be paid off, new enterprises started, old railroads 
extended and new ones constructed, as Chauncey Depew 
has well said. Thé grounds devoted to the Fair are three 
times as large as those which the Paris Exposition had in 
1889. The floor space in the buildings will be five times 
greater than at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia 
and double that of the French Exposition, and the money 
expended will be proportionally great. We desire every 
State, as well as the National Government, to do what it 
can to help on the enterprise. 








THE discussion over the withdrawal of Father Hall from 
Boston, at the orders of the superior of the fraternity of 
which he was a member and against the protest of more 
than one Episcopal bishop, has reduced itself to a pretty 
bit of casuistry. The question is, whether Father Hall 
ought to have obeyed his superior in London when ordered 
to return, or should have remained in Boston as his bishop 
and his church desired. The Churchman and some other 
Episcopal papers take very strongly the view that he ought 
to have disobeyed the command of the superior of the fra- 
ternity of which he was a member. The question is not 
what would be duty to these editors, but what it was to 
this man who believed it right to be a member of this reli- 
gious order and to take its vows. It was very late for him 
to find out that he was not under obligation to keep his 
vows when an unpalatable command came. He had settled 
all that when he took the vows, and he could not go back 
on the settlement except by giving the lie to all he had 
ever done. A man of good religious sense would never 
have taken such a vow, and, of course, would not have been 
bound by any such vow. But one who believes in vows and 
takes them is bound to keep them. 





Tuls is what Archbishop Corrigan was reported in The 
N. Y. Herald as saying lately of the Pope’s late Encycli- 
cal about the Labor Question: 

“The Holy Father having advanced in the Encyclical the doc- 

trine of private property in land, it became the duty of every one 
in the Church to accept it unquestioningly. There is 
nothing for us to do but to accept what has been advanced by 
the Holy See. He has settled that for us. Now there is no other 
view to be taken, no matter what any man may write. It is just 
like a well established doctrine laid down in the Holy Scriptures, 
and it isto be followed just as closely and unquestioningly by all 
those who believe in the Holy Church.” 
This report has not been repudiated by the Archbishop, al- 
tho published again and again; but is accepted as correct, 
or, as one Catholic paper says, “ authorized.”” But The 
Catholic Standard, of Philadelphia, attacks the reported 
interview in the strongest terms and tells us it cannot be 
genuine: 

“ The Most Rev. Archbishop of New York is not generally re- 
garded as ignorant of even the simplest doctrines of the Catholic 
Church and of the most common misrepresentations of those doc- 
trines; nor is he generally recorded as extraordinarily stupid. 
Yet both ignorant and stupid, to the extent even of idiocy, must 
he have been had he made such declarations. They would be a 
plain acknowledgment of the truth of the accusations of our 
enemies, that Catholics are not and cannot be truly loyal to the 
civil authorities of their country, that Catholics are subject, polit- 
ically as well as spiritually, to the Pope of Rome, and habitually 
look to Rome for direction concerning political questions.” 
Stupid or not,we suppose that Archbishop Corrigan actually 
did say those things, and we have heard Catholics say that 
he has made more than on2 such blunder since his wise ad- 
viser, Vicar-General Preston, died. It will be seen that 
while Archbishop Corrigan regards the Encyclical as 
uttered ex cathedra and infallible, The Catholic Standard 
denies that it comes under the category ofinfallibility. It 
will also appear that there is more than one school of 
thought in the Catholic Church among which our New 
York Archbishop represents one extreme. The most awk- 
ward thing about the dogma of Papal Infallibility is that it 
is the one who can speak infallibly that decides when. he 
speaks infallibly; that is, he ex cathdra can declare for 
the Church when he speaks ex cathedra, and so infallibly 
defi.es the doctrines of the Church. We hope he will 
refrain from doing it, so as to leave liberty of opinion. 

THE work of a Speaker in appointing committees is much 
like that of the man who draws up a new tariff bill it is 
sure to provoke a great deal of criticism. It would have 
been impossible for Speaker Crisp to make such an assign- 
ment of members to the numerous committees he appoints 
as would give anything like general satisfaction. The 
most important committee, the Ways and Means, in which 
the Mills and the McKinley tariff bills originated, goes to 
Mr. Springer, who is not half so well suited to it as Mr. 
Mills would have been. it is understood that this com- 
mittee is opposed to the policy of formulating a new tariff 
bill, but is in favor of attacking the McKinley tariff piece- 
meal; that is, by introducing one or more bills which shall 
modify some of its particular features. While this is 
not so bold a policy as Mr. Mills would e proposed, it is 


much more likely to lead to satisfactory results, so far as 





the Democratic Party is concerned. If the Democrats had 
the power to make a general revision of the Tariff and 
were to do so at this session it would place them at an 
immense disadvantage in the next campaign; but they 
might gain some degree of popular favor by passing bills 
for free tamber, free wool, etc. Mr. Holman, of Indiana, 
who is such a stickler for economy that his policy verges 
on niggardliness, is at the head of the Appropriations 
Committee; but the majority of the Committee are made 
up of more liberal spirits. The Chairmanship of the Coin- 
age Committee goes to Bland, of Missouri, who has been a 
rank silver man from the beginning. Mr. Mills secures the 
chairmanship of the Committee of Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, an important committee but not 8 committee 
of first importance, and D. B. Culberson heads the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary. The composition of the Coinage 
Committee indicates the probability of a free coinage bill, 
the majority holding strongly that way. As between the 
North and South Speaker Crisp has held the balances very 
evenly. Twenty-five of the chairmanships go to the North 
and thirty-two to the South and Southwest. This is fair 
enough when it is considered that the South and South- 
west are almost solidly Democratic; furthermore, there are 
more members of experience from these sections than from 
the North. Many of the members from the North are new 
men and not available as chairmen of committees. Of 
course there is much feeling among the supporters of Mr. 
Mills because he was not put on the Committee of Ways 
and Means. Leaving policies out of view, he would bea 
vastly superior chairman to Mr. Springer. But the choice 
of the latter was determined, we suppose, by the fact that 
he cast his influence into the scale when it was so nearly 
evenly balanced, and thus secured the election of Mr. Crisp. 
We are told that the Speaker will in a general way follow 
the policy of Speaker Reed in the last House and rule the 
House as a sort of ‘‘ dictator.” But, in thelanguage of one 
of the Mugwump correspondents, ‘‘ those whom the Chair 
wishes to rebuke will not be gored and gashed by the rag- 
ged blade of sarcasm but will be sliced in twain so neatly 
and so- daintily” that they will hardly realize that they 
have been rebuked. If this means ina general way that 
Speaker Crisp wi]l profit by the new rules introduced by 
Speaker Reed, his ‘‘ dictatorship”’ will be heartily approved. 


GOVERNOR TILLMAN thinks it is about time for South 
Carolina to give up its ridiculous gerrymandering. He 
says in his Message: 

* Our State has been held up to scorn in the National Congress 

because of what is known as the‘ Black District.’ This gerry- 
mander, by which a district was formed composed almost en- 
tirely of black voters—a district the like of which was never seen 
before, and which should never be seen again—can have nb ex- 
cuse for longer existence. We have no reason to dread a return 
of Negro or Republican rule in South Carolina, and there is now 
no reason, if there ever existed any, why our Congressional dis- 
tricts should not be arranged in reasonably compact shape.” 
The Charleston News and Courier declares that the reason 
why Governor Tillman desires the gerrymander to be cor- 
rected is 
* Not because he wishes or intends that the Negroes or Republic- 
ans shall have a chance to make their influence felt in the elec- 
tion of Congressmen, but because, in his opinion, they have been 
so effectually disfranchised that they will not be a source of 
political danger in the future.” 
We should have regarded it as ungenerous and suspicious 
to hint sach a reason, but the leading Democratic paper of 
South Carolina blurts it right out, and then declares 
against correcting the gerrymander, because it does not 
think it would be quite so safe as the Governor supposes. 
Even that black district has for six years sent a white 
Democrat to Congress by means of legislation which The 
News and Courier calls ‘‘ sharp and somewhat unsciupu- 
lous but fully justifiable.” But we must give Governor 
Tillman credit for a noble effort to prevent and then to 
punish a lynching of a Negro in hisown county. Hehas 
failed entirely, but he did his best, and now asks the Legis- 
lature to make failure to protect prisoners a sufficient 
cause why the Governor may rémove a sheriff or warden. 


Wuart to do with license money is one of: the difficult 
problems. The lottery proposes pretty much to support 
the State charities and public works of Louisiana, and thus 
it strengthens its own grasp on the State. Where there is 
alicense system in place of the prohibition of the saloon, 
the very fact that the money received is devoted, as it often 
is, to charitable purposes, tends to intrench the saloon. For 
not every one is sharp-witted enough to see that the evils it 
causes are vastly greater than those it cures. There has 
been some curious experience in Switzerland of late where 
the money received for licenses is given to the cantons 
under a law which requires it to be used to relieve the in- 
jury done by the immoderate use of intoxicating liquors. 
Many of the cantons give their money to the insane asy- 
lums, among whose patients twelve per cent. are alcoholic 
cases; while others build the workhouses and reformatories. 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn reports an extraordinary use of this 
money in the canton of Aargau, where a considerable part 
of the money has been expended in buying manure for the 
vineyards. They say the wine-growing industry has been 
much injured by various causes, and the vineyard owners 
have formed an association and expended considerable 
money for their improvement. The authorities of Aargau 
say: 

“We have supposed that if we spent money to favor wine- 
growing, especially under present circumstances, it would be a 
salutary method of suppressing brandy-drinking in the Schenk- 
enberg valley, and we doubt not that the national government 
will recognize this use of the money as conforming to the spirit of 
the law.” © rf 
It certainly is a brilliant scheme to promote wine-making 
for the purpose of ‘‘ counteracting the causes and effects of 
alcoholism!” 


PRoressoR Newcoms has sufficiently exploded the no- 
tion that explosions will cause a dowafall of rain; and the 
experiments made by General Dyrenforth in Texas seem 
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to have been, as we have before stated, entirely unsuccess- 
ful. But Professor Newcomb indicated in his article one 
possibility of success, and this appears to be the only thing 
in the matter that is worth thinking about. The jarring 
of the atmosphere.by an explosion produces a movement 
which can only be infinitesimally small compared with the 
movement caused by other forces. There is, however, evi- 
dence to show that moisture will attach itself to minute 
foreign objects suspended in the atmosphere, especially if 
they have hygroscopic properties. It would seem as if the 
only hopeful method would be not to explode balloons 
of oxygen and hydrogen, but to cause discharges which 
leave a certain amount of smoke, especially such smoke as 
absorbs moisture. Professor Giglioli, of the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, near Naples, suggests the scattering in 
high air of very minute particles of chloride of lime as 
worth trying, and it is similar experiments which Profes- 
sor Curtis is attempting in Kansas. 


WE said at the time that the removal of the Grand- 
Vizier by the Sultan a few months ago had no political 
significance, altho much was made of it by some writers. 
We give te inner story of it, as it has lately come to us 
from high Moslem authority. Our correspondent writes: 


On Friday and Saturday we had a terrible storm, such as no 
man remembered the like thereof. In the lower parts of the city 
the streets were torrents a couple of feet deep. All travel was 
stopped. Sewers broke, and added a horrible odor to the tor- 
rents; but the city got such a cleaning as it had not had in the 
memory of man, and as it much needed. A few people were 
drowned. Sunday the streets along the Bosporus and the 
Golden Horn were buried sometimes as much as three feet under 
débris brought down from the hills. Gardens suffered similarly. 
At Ortakeui the Jewish cemetery was washed down into the Greek 
one below, and Greek and Jew fell a-fighting over the proprietor- 
ship and the identification of the bodies. At Beshiktash and 
Yildiz, the palace, the damage was especially great. Water 
entered the gas pipes, so that the gas could fot be lighted at the 
palace. The “ outs” saw their chance, and hinted that water in 
the pipes was only a pretense. Certain parties were plotting and 
wished to pave the way for——. They would not be likely do any- 
thing this time, for they were only trying it on. The Sultan, 


always fearful of plots, took the bait, summoned the Grand Vizier 


and ordered him to have the gas lighted. Of course he could not 
do it. The Minister of Public Works was summoned with the 
same result. 

Move 2. Carrying out the anti-back-stairs and palace meddling 
policy inaugurated by him last winter the Grand Vizier signed for 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam some petty order without first submitting it 
to his Majesty. Ah, said the “outs,” thisis partofascheme. He 
is to sign for the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and the Sheikh-ul-Islam for 
him without consulting your Majesty. Some day they will sign 
your deposition warrant. 

Move 3. Sheikh-ul-Islam as arbiter in a religious case bade the 
two contestants and their witnesses come to his house one even- 
ing. Ah, said the intriguants, there are strange meetings being 
held at the house of the Sheikh-ul-Islam. The Sultan sent his 


spies and they reported forty or fifty men assembled there. 


The next day, without warning (the Thursday after the storm), 
the Sultan dismissed the Grand Vizier, the Sheikh-ul-Islam and 
the bulk of the Cabinet. 

Such is Turkish politics. 

AN incident following the riot in Nanking deserves telling 
here. It was at first reported that all the rioters who had 
been taken prisoners would be executed; but the members 
of the missionary community all signed a petition asking 
the Viceroy to commute their sentence, as they did not 
wish them so severely dealt with, and saying that they had 
come to help save the lives of men and not to take life. 
The Rev. D. W. Nichols, who was told that the two men 
captured in a part of the city where his work was would be 
executed unless he personally besought that their lives 
might be spared, wrote beseeching that their sentence 
might be commuted. He received a kind reply from the 
Viceroy thanking him, and the next morning the two men 
were sent to his house tomake their obeisance and thank 
him for interceding for their lives. They were bambooed 
and made to wear the cangue for fifteen days. Just after 
their term had expired Mr. Nichols was hplding a meeting 
in a street chapel, and during the preaching a man came in, 
elbowed his way through the crowd right up to the pulpit, 
and listened attentively. After Mr. Nichols had finished 
talking the man spoke up: “Do you know me?” Mr. 
Nichols answered: ‘‘ Yes; do you know me?”’ He replied 
that he did, and the crowd of bystanders were anxious to 
know what the interruption meant. The man turned to 
the crowd and told them that he was one of the leaders of 
the mob, and that Mr. Nichols had caught him and turned 
him over to the officers; that he was sentenced to death, and 
if Mr. Nichols had not begged for his life he would to-day 
have had his head taken off. Said he: “These foreigners 
are good men. I shall never trouble them again.’’ Mr. 
Nichols said it was the best sermon ever preached in that 
chapel. peas 

.... We may regard, perhaps, as the last desperate pro- 
test against Negro equality, the epidemic in the South 
this winter for Jim Crow railroad trains, as appearing in 
Texas, South Carolina and Virginia. The South Carolina 
bill is the most decent of the lot in that it specifically 
allows Negroes in parlor cars where they pay for their 
place. One of the natural tho deplorable and criminal in- 
cidents connected with this barbarous legislation, occurred 
the other day on a Florida railroad, where a well-to-do 
Negro got on a night express train and took a seat in the 
white passenger car. The conductor ordered him into 
a colored car, He obeyed unwillingly, and a little later, 
when the conductor came into the colored car.the man shot 
him dead and then jumped from the train and disappeared. 
Hundreds of white men were searching for him at last 
accounts, and nearly as many armed Negroes are declaring 
that if the man is captured he shall not be lynched. 


.... Im the discussion in the Boston papers over William 
Lloyd Garrison’s letter to President Eliot, of Harvard Col- 
lege, our judgment goes entirely with Mr. Garrison. He 
has protested against the initiation ceremonies into a cer- 
tain society there which are more revolting than we could 
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have imagined, and which in the case of Mr. Garrison’sson 
included branding on the arm, as a result of which the boy 
has had blood poisoning. Mr. Garrison goes on.to tell how 
this and other college clubs have bar-rooms and encourage 
carousals. Such things ought to be stopped. But we sus- 
pect that the police have as much duty here as the 
college, and we further believe that parents have a very 
serious duty in the premises. They are blameworthy if 
they do not forbid their minor sons joining such clubs, or 
if they provide them with money enough to go into such 
extravagances. 


.... It may somewhat relieve The Churchman to be told 
that Miss Guiney, the ‘‘ Massachusetts woman ” who spoke 
of “‘the low-bred conditions on which we are content to 
revive the day [Christmas] which the Puritans stamped 
out of these colonies,” a day whose ‘“ two sole fetiches”’ are 
“tree and turkey,”’ while “ believing and adoring are, like 
merrymaking, lost arts,” is a devout Roman Catholic, 
and can be pardoned for her fling. But what will our 
contemporary say to the New York City Episcopal Father 
Huntington who, the same week, told us that “ this week 
the feast of the Saturnalia will be observed in New York” 
under the name of Christmas, and that here we worship 
the old Pagan Plutus and Jupiter under the names of 
Propriety and Respectability, their devotees being called 
Good Society. 


.... It wasa noisy crowd of poor folks’ children that crowded 
into the pit at Madison Square Garden on Christmas Day to 
grab the presents bought with the money secured by the 
price of the boxes in which the rich folks’ children sat and 
looked down on the rabble below them. A very beautiful 
charity it seemed to those who got it up; but a most detest- 
able and degrading piece of education in charitable snobbery 
it seemed to Dr. Rainsford, and so it seems tous. Not 
one of those rich children got nearer the heart of one of 
those poor children than he could have got to the heart of a 
jackal in a menagerie; and not a poor child knew, in that 
lottery of gifts, from whom he received one of his chance 
presents. Children are supposed to be democrats by na- 
ture; but such a lesson as that teaches one class to grow up 
tyrants and the other anarchists. 


....-Those of our contemporaries have done well who 
have not been misled by the extraordinary statement in 
The Church Guardian of Montreal,that a Catholic Congress 
sitting in Galicia, has requested that twenty duly canon- 
ized saints in the calendar of the Roman Church should be 
deposed, all twenty having been admitted by Pius IX or 
his successor, the present Pope. Among the twenty was 
said to be the Inquisitor Torquemada. We have no knowl- 
edge what was theslender basis of thisabsurd report. There 
has been no such wholesale canonization, and Torquemaca 
has not received the honor. Saints are not canonized so 
freely as all that. It is along and expensive process. If 
one canonization takes place in ten years it isa pretty 
good record. Certainly Torquemada would stand a poor 
chance. 


....Since our note of last week about the failure and in- 
dictment of E. M. Field was published, the question of his 
sanity has been tried by a jury of twenty-four men, before 
Commissioner Robertson, and the decision, which was 
reached unanimously, after hearing medical experts and 
others, was that heis insane. If he wasinsane when he com- 
mitted the acts for which he was indicted he was, of course, 
irresponsible, and the acts were not crimes. Sad as this 
conclusion must be to his family and friends, the alterna- 
tive is so dreadful that it will be a consolation to them to 
have the fact of his insanity demonstrated as fully to the 
world as it has been tothem. Doubtless such an inquiry 
will be ordered when he comesto plead to the indict- 
ments. 


....Dr. Spalding, the Cambridge Episcopal clergyman 
who has gone over to the Roman Catholic Church, says 
that the principal reason for his going was that he did not 
find authority in the Episcopal Church and did find it in 
the Catholic. That is, of course, true; that is the very dif- 
ference between Protestantism and Catholicism. Protes- 
tantism does not allow any authority in the Church. The 
Church can give information, instruction, warning, but it 
has no authority over a man’s conscience. Authority 
comes, on the Protestant theory, from the Bible and from 
the reason God has given man, and no Church can usurp 
authority over him. Dr. Spalding had well gone over to 
the Roman Church when he began to consider the matter. 


.... Seldom has a man been appointed bishop with more 
compliments than came to I. F. Horstman, D.D., who has 
been selected as Roman Catholic Bishop of Cleveland. He 
is Chancellor of the archdiocese of Philadelphia, Secretary 
of the Diocesan School Board there, and President of the 
American Catholic Historical Society. Descended of Ger- 
man parents and educated in our public schools, he appears 
to be just the sort of a man to bring peace out of the dis- 
graceful quarrels in the diocese to which he goes. He pro- 
tests against the election, desiring to decline it; but it is 
intimated that the Pope will command him to accept it, as 
in the case of Archbishop Ireland. 


....Two more curiously contradictory reports could not 
well come on the same day than those which have to do 
with Russia and the Vatican. According to one report the 
Pope is trying to persuade the Czar to use his influence 
with France in behalf of the Church and the Concordat. 
According to the other the Czar has issued orders closing 
certain Catholic churehes in Russian Poland, and has for- 
bidden any Catholic churches to be repaired, with the pur- 
pose of forcing the people into the Greek Church. The 
last report is. much the more probable. The attitude of 
Russia toward Dissenting bodies is a thousandfold worse 
than that of Turkey. 


» ,...The magistrates of Aberdeen have taken a wise as 
well as right course in deciding that they cannot, in their 
official capacity, attend the opening of the Industrial Exhi- 


efforts on the. part of the discredited politician and his 
friends to commit the public to an indorsement of his 
claim to re-enter political life. The proof against him has 
never been weakened in any degree, and it only rests with 
the honest political leaders of England to make it impossi- 
ble for him to force himself upon the public. We congratu- 
late Aberdeen on its magistrates. 


.-.»The ménu card for the dinner of our New England 
Society was ornamented at the head with a great pot of 
Boston baked beans; and we suppose we must be grateful 
for this much recognition of the distinctive dishes which 
New England has ever affected. At any rate with this 
good beginning we may hope for something more in years 
tocome. The occasion was a brilliant one, and the ad- 
dresses of ‘ Joe” Twichell, who denies that he is a doctor 
of divinity,W. R. Huntington, D.D., “‘Ike’’ Bromley, ‘‘Dr.”’ 
Depew, and General Porter were worthy of the occasion. 


.-..The Brussels Convention for the suppression of the 
slave traffic in Africa has been ratified by seventeen na- 
tions. France is the seventeenth. One more is necessary 
to make it effective. It devolves, therefore, on the United 
States to decide whether the humanitarian plan for the 
relief of Africa made with so much care at Brussels shall 
or shall not be put into operation. Our Senate must take 
action before the 2d of February, or the Convention fails. 
It would be a shame to have the failure laid at our door. 


....The Catholic Youth, which Archbishop _ Ireland 
called “ the twelve-inch Sunday-school paper,’’ and which 
he said was one of the two papers which oppose education 
by the State, is still vigorously devoting itself to attacking 
State education, and it recommends to Professor Bouquil- 
lon, of the Catholic University at Washington, that he go 
back to Europe and no more attempt to enlighten Ameri- 
cans. In various papers the Jesuit Fathers are also at- 
tacking Dr. Bouquillon. 


.--.We shall be glad to see ex-Court Preacher 
Stoecker on his visit to us from Germany, altho we cannot 
encourage him that any propaganda here against the Jews 
will find much favor. The odd thing about it is that on a pre- 
vious occasion, when he wanted to come, he was forbidden 
if he did so to make any public addresses, an inhibition 
which has now been removed. In America such interfer- 
ence with liberty would seem very impertinent. 


.... We are not surprise.to see it intimated that among 
the radical measures which may be adopted by the present 
Congress to cut down appropriations will be that of greatly 
reducing the amount allowed the Indian Bureau. Any re- 
duction there would be an injury to the service and an in- 
justice to the Indians, and would tend to break down the 
policy which makes them intelligent citizens. Weare sure 
the country can approve of no reduction there. 


.... The United States Army has certainly some use, and 
it is finding it just now along the Rio Grande. An unim- 
portant band of conspirators is in rebellion against the 
Mexican Government, and two or three hundred of them 
when pursued by the troops have gone over on the Texan 
side of the river and are making adisturbance. They have 
no right here and we do not want them, and our troops are 
driving them back as fast as possible. 


.... The constant reader of the New York Tribune of late 
years would not know that anybody had any rights in 
Madagascar but France. But the only rights France has 
in that independent and self-governing kingdom are those 
of amarauder. Madagascar is quite as capable of manag- 
ing its own affairs with satisfaction to itself and the world 
as is France itself, and it is a pity that it should not be 
allowed to do so. 


....-Pennsylvania Republicans ought to see to it that 
Quay is not elected United States Senator, to succeed him- 
self. ‘‘ Pennsylvania,’ says the Philadelphia Press, “‘ has 
been dumb in the Senate.”’ Thatis only too true. A doz- 
en Quays and “amerons would not give Pennsylvania the 
weight in the Senate that Senator Sherman gives Ohio, or 
Aldrich, Rhode Island, or Platt, Connecticut. 


...-Chicago has organized an anti-smoke organization, 
for a crusade in behalf of a pure atmosphere. All the lead- 
ing clubs of the city, together with the Board of Trade, 
Real Estate Board, and other organizations, have joined 
with the Union League Club, and together they propose to 
do what can be done to clear the city of the cloud of smoke 
that makes it rival Pittsburgh in blackness. 


....Those that love cathedrals will be pleased to learn 
that a site valued at $150,000 has just been given by two 
gentlemen for a cathedral in Washington, for which a lady 
had previously given $80,000. Buta good deal more will be 
needed. The acceptance of the plans for the New York 
Cathedral is another interesting event. 


...-A nickname goes far in a campaign, and the name 
“McLottery” has been substituted for McEnery, the 
lottery candidate for Governor of Louisiana—or will it be 
Lotteriana? 


...-1t is Secretary Elkins now, the Senate having prompt- 
ly confirmed the nomination for the War Department. 








THE INDEX FOR 1891. 


THE Index for 1891 will not be printed and sent to sub- 
*scribers with the last issue of December as usual, but will 
besent with the first issue of January, 1892. This change is 
rendered necessary by the fact that, altho THE INDEPEND 
ENT press rooms have exceptional facilities for executing 
a large amount of work, they will be so unusually crowded 
the last days of the year as to be unable to print the Index 
and get it out at the usual time. We therefore ask all 
those subscribers who do not expect to continue their sub- 
scriptions for 1892—if any such there be—to send us a postal 
card request for the Index of 1891,if they would like to have 
it, and we will take great pleasure in mailing it te them, 








bition by Sir Charles Dilke. This is but one of a series of 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








WASHINGTON fared slowly on to Christmas, not with- 
out many events by the way. The sudden death of 
Mr. Plumb sent a thrill through the people in one au- 
dience on that Sunday. The minister spoke of him in an 
address he was making to the Society of the United 
Christian Commission, and dwelt upon it, as well he 
might; for there were many among the audience who 
knew Mr. Plumb. 

An old friend of the Senator, one who has known him 
many years, gave me an estimate of his character, which 
is the best in that it is not all eulogy and not all criti- 
cism, of anything I heard among his associates in the 
Senate. 

‘* He was a man of great ability—very great; yet he was 
not a statesman. He came near it; but he lacked on two 
points. He was not quite large enough; there was a 
touch of the demagog about him. Kansas was always 
greater to him than anything else in the Republic. He 
worked hard for his constituents, and it took his time 
away from greater things; it narrowed his vision. He 
was strong—and bitter. They say~in the Senate that 
when he opposed a measure, if he meant it, you might as 
well give it up. Of course, that would not hold true 
without some exceptions; but I have known again and 
again men go to him with this or that bill, ready formed 
to be presented, andif he said: ‘‘I shall oppose that,” 
they dropped it. From lack of early education and 
training he was brusque, but not always. He showed it 
more, perhaps, in debate than anywhere, because he 
always said what he thought, going straight to the 
point, and often it wasa very pointed point. It made 
him feared, yet he was liked heartily; he had many 
friends. He was a good soldier during the War, and his 
men liked him: that is a proof that he had something in 
him besides mere brusqueness. In the Senate he was au- 
thority on Public Lands, and it is there he had made his 
mark, altho he was also on the Commitiee on Appropria- 
tions where he was a hard fighter for anything he fa- 
vored or opposed, but where less would be known of 
what he did than in almost any other committee. He was 
against the enlargement of the navy; he was always 
opposed to most of the things on our diplomatic and con- 
sular bill, and effectually prevented us again and again 
from making our Minister to England an Ambassador. 
Some things, as I said, he could not prevent—we have a 
new navy; but there were more that he either cut down 
or utterly wiped out. We shall miss his strength and 
his bitterness, for sometimes they were tonics and often 
they were helps.” 

The committee appointments were all made out two 
days before Christmas by Speaker Crisp. It was pleas- 
ant to see how quiet the House of Representatives can 
be when it is so minded. During the reading of the 
names in the most important committees, members sat 
in their seats and—listened. It was possible to hear the 
voice of the clerk as he read all over the House. Then 
as he got down to the smaller committees—the less im- 
portant ones—a buzzing began. Members could not hold 
their tongues any longer; each one had to say something 
to his neighbor: ‘* Well, Springer has got the Ways and 
Means,” or, ‘* I told you he would have Mills on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. He was bound to do 
something!” That, and the other kind of remark: 
**What! Bacon on Banking and Currency! I should 
have thought it would be Scott Wilke, of Illinois; he 
has been in as long as Bacon—been a lawyer longer, 
anyhow,” and then somebody suggested an adjournment 
until after New Year's, and everybody said **‘ Aye” when 
the Speaker put it to the vote. And the assembly broke 
up at once with great unanimity, and Christmas came 
two days later. 

The day before Christmas was phenomenally warm and 
miraculously wet. Sheets of water poured down on the 
crowds of people who were still buying their last pres- 
ents. One met even the ‘‘ best people ” on the shopping 
streets, straggling along under umbrellas, sometimes to 
their carriages, but as often without any friends but 
their waterproof coats. 

Mrs. Romero, the American wife of the Mexican Min- 
ister, was footing it along bravely, stopping under awn- 
ings occasionally, or to look in at a shop window, as 
bright and cheerful asif she had not married into a 
better climate and then come back again to one that is 
worse, 

The markets were brisk with people, and the stalls 
were made pretty with Christmas decorations, and were 
bewildering in the variety they offered. Syrian apples, 
and Othmanee quinces, and peaches of Oman, and cucum- 
bers of the Nile, were all there—if not directly then their 
progenitors came from Syria, no doubt. We owe much 
to that Asia which lies so mysteriously to the west of us. 
It was the garden spot of the earth, perhaps as a faint 
recollection of Eden. We get the scions of the fruits 
we raise in our northern temperate zone from them; the 
chickens with which we make our Thanksgiving and 
Christmas pies were jungle fowls in’ India once. We 
only have our turkey as a national bird. The White 
House market basket could not do any better than have 
a tutkey served in the private dining room, neither could 
the hospitals and the Soldiers’ Home, or the newsboys, 
do any better than have turkey in their dining rooms; 





so that White House and private house were permeated 
with the delicious odor of a good Christmas dinner. 

The President’s family numbers so many young per- 
sons that Christmas is as much of an institution there as 
anywhere. The Christmas tree was in the Red parlor, 
darkened from out-door light to bring out the brilliancy 
of the tree with better effect. That innocent-minded 
evergreen, fresh from the country, must have been as- 
tonished at its sudden outburst of more than tropical 
splendor. It had a star and many candles, and festoons 
of glittering crystals, and then the presents were heaped 
upon the floor at its feet and on a sofa near by. ‘They 
were summoned to the festa by a blast on a tin horn, and 
the children were as dazzled as one could wish, and I am 
told executed some small acrobatic feats, unable to ex- 
press all their pleasure with just one little throat. The 
President had a child on each hand as they went in, but 
they deserted him in a few minutes, Master Benjamin 
Harrison McKee having discovered a small steam fire en- 
gine which would actually go, and the very young lady, 
Miss Mary Lodge McKee, seeing a doll, an angel without 
wings, and becoming absorbed in it at once. 

The weather was strictly neutral—it did not rain as it 
had the day before, but neither did the sun shine; it was 
not cold, and there was no snow. 

The Vice President and Mrs. Morton have quite a fam- 
ily of young daughters, and they had a strictly family 
party. Itmust have been rather pleasant for that much 
entertaining man, Mr. Morton, to sit down for once with 
all his family, and have a pleasant time with them and 
them alone. The middle parlor of the rooms which open 
from the main hall was devoted to a great Christmas 
tree, which rose from floor to ceiling, not like a huge 
organ but like a great ship, it was so gay with flags; and 
on Christmas night the daughters had a party and 
danced and gave away the presents from the great tree. 

The Cabinet officers all made it a time for family 
gatherings, and no one gave a dinner party, except that 
Secretary Rusk invited three or four friends. The Agri- 
cultural Department having the Weather Bureau in its 
charge now, has to bear the weight of all the weather 
difficulties we encounter in our struggle with life on this 
planet. But Mr. Rusk always has a pleasant face and 
manner. They say that General Myer and General 
Greeley were both a little sensitive about the weather 
when they had it in charge; and the beauty of burying 
the bureau in a department is that nobody is now respon- 
sible for anything the weather may do. Secretary Rusk, 
with his tall figure, white beard and fine face with clear 
blue eyes, only smiles when you suggest that there ought 
to be an investigation of the Weather office. The Farm- 
ers’ Alliance men here have not sent a deputation to wait 
on him and assure him that the drought brought about 
the split a year ago in the Republican Party in the West- 
ern States, and that, consequently, much depends on him 
in the next elections. Mr. Rusk is tall, fair and serene, 
and is a daily example which the Weather Bureau would 
do well to follow in the matter of being pleasant and 
genial. 

The days following Christmas were filled with a last 
bit of solidity and study preparatory for the rush of 
frivolity and gayety of the coming season. The Ameri- 
can Folk Lore Society, the Forestry Association, the 
American Historical Society and the Washington Literary 
Society, all held meetings. 

Meantime the members of both Houses scattered, 
most of them to their homes to pick up their wives and 
children and come back later ready to settle their 
families and fall to themselves upon the legislation 
which is before Congress. Mr. Crisp suffered from a 
severe cold on the last day, and they said was not well 
enough to go home. .The work of getting the com- 
mittees made out so quickly has been very hard on 
him. Some of the younger members of the House, who 
have not the reverence of the traditions before them, 
have discovered very promptly that the Speaker is a 
great man. He is next tothe President, as Presidents 
used to be before the days of Civil Service, in having a 
great appointing power. They have learned what it is 
to see themselves left out of some committee in which 
they could serve well, and put upon some other which 
requires a knowledge that they have not, and cannot 
obtain by any short course of study. They say, Let the 
committees be appointed as they are in the Senate, then 
we should have much more chance to shake down into 
places suitable to us individually. The thing has been 
so established by long precedence, that it will have to go 
on that list which is always at hand, namely, the things 
which ought to be done and are not done. Congress ought 
to assemble as early as October, the President ought not 
to be inaugurated in such a deadly month as March, the 
clerks’ offices in the White House ought to be congre- 
gated in an adjoining building, leaving the House a 
mansion and a place to live in, such as it should be. 
That is a part of the list, and it could be made much 
longer. 


tie 





MAJOR VON WISSMANN, the German Imperial Com- 
missioner in Africa, who has been ill for so long in Cairo, 
is again convalescent. It issaid, however, that he will be 
too weak to return to his post for many months, and that 
he will probably spend the winter in Northern Egypt. It 
is possible, indeed, that he will never return to his duties, 
as the German Government has been considering the ad- 
visability of appointing his successor for some time. 





ieligions Intelligence. 
HOPEFUL SIGNS IN THE GREEK CHURCH. 


HERMETICALLY to seal the Church and her members to all 
change and reformation is indeed the ideal of the hierarchy 
of the Greek Orthodox Church; but ever and anon encour- 
aging signs appear to show that beneath the dead formal- 
ism of the Orient there is still left a spark of evangelical 
life. Notably is this the case in the southern sections of 
the Church, that of Greece proper. The majority of the 
theological professors in the University of Athens, many 
of whom take a leading rank among scholars, as well as 
others high in authority and influence in the Church, such 
as the famous Bishop Bryennios, the discoverer of the 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,”’ and the new Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, Neophytos III, have been educated 
in European universities, and are at least acquainted with 
the theological and religious thought of the West. Even 
in the stagnant Russian Church a vor clamantis is occa- 
sionally heard, as was the case some twelve months ago 
when Nicanor, Bishop of Odessa, sent out his ringing ap- 
peal to his Orthodox flock to exchange their formal religion 
for one of life and light. 

In the same spirit the Metropolitan Germanos of Athens 
has recently issued a Pastoral Letter to the officials of the 
city and country parishes of his diocese. He reminds them 
that they have not been chosen to perform their duties in a 
perfunctory manner merely, but that it is one of their 
offices to cause Christian principles and life to prosper in 
their charges; that these principles are the highest rules of 
life and conduct. He appeals to the political heads of com- 
munities especially to provide for the closing of all drink- 
ing places at ten o’clock in the evening, and to abolish all 
gambling games. He especially urges that a spirit of prac- 
tical Christianity be instilled everywhere, recommending 
three means to this end: namely, first, the establishment of 
Inner Mission Societies; secondly, separating all church 
elections from political influences and interests, since, not 
political prominence but only godliness entitles a man to 
recognition in the Church; thirdly, the preservation of the 
Christian character of the schools, and the participation of 
teachers and pupils in the public services of the Church. 

In connection with this interesting document of the Met- 
ropolitan Bishop it is significant that the public press of 
Greece, in a determined manner, is appealing to the King? 
to proceed energetically against the social evils imported 
from the West. Houses of ill-fame, formerly scarcely known 
in Greece, now flourish in every city of 5,000 and over. It 
is claimed that the establishment of these houses in Asia 
Minor, Turkey, Greece and Egypt has been the work of Jew- 
ish capitalists from Germany and Galicia, and are money- 
makinginvestments. The Greek papers urge that the mat- 
ter be brought up for discussion in Parliament, and that 
the co-operation of both Turkey and Egypt be secured in 
the work of suppression. The Greek and Turkish papers of 
Constantinople reproduce these articles from their Athens 
contemporaries and urge the Sultan on to action. 

The newly elected Patriarch of Constantinople, who by 
virtue of this office holds the highest position in the Ori- 
ental Hierarchy, also gives some promise of being a pro- 
gressive andearnest man. He was for years a student in 
Germany, and for three years was priest of the Greek 
Church in Munich. He occupied positions of prominence 
in the Greek Church since 1880. He is a man of culture, 
high education and piety, and has been a warm defender of 
the Church over against the Turkish authorities. Recent 
papers report as a significant fact that notwithstanding his 
many opportunities he has had to enrich himself he is this 
day yet a poor man. 


uti. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....Evangelist Mills is about to begin a series of revival 
meetings in Elizabeth, N. J. 


....'The Finnish Bible Society reports the distribution of 
5,014 copies of the Bible during the past year. 


....-Itis understood that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is planning a visit to the United States and Canada. 


....The Diocesan Synod of Sydney, New South Wales, 
recently sent a message of sympathy to Mr. Spurgeon in 
his illness. 


..- It is reported that the Queen is anxious to show her 
appreciation of Dean Liddel by making him a peer. There 
have been a few instances of this, but so few that the re- 
port creates considerable discussion. 


....The Riga papers report that many Baptists of Russia 
are emigrating to Brazil. Among these refugees, driven 
out by the tyranny of the Czar, there are some seventy and 
eighty years of age. They propose to establish a colony in 
Grao-Parao. 








....The French Ambassador at Rome, in a conference 
with the Pope, has said that the French Government con- 
siders the Radical outbreak a mere passing cloud, and that 
the excited language in the Chamber of Deputies must not 
be considered as accurately indicating the feeling of the 
French people toward the Pope. 


...- lt has been proposed to unite the Sunday-School Society 
and the Fraternity of the Churches of the Unitarian Denom - 
ination, and instead of leaving each under the care ofa 
minister already in charge of achurch,to secure some one 
who shall give his whole time to the work. The Rev. E. A. 
Horton, of the Second Unitarian Church of Boston, is 
spoken of as the one to fill the post. 


.... With the coming spring a Papal nuncio will reside at 
the Hague. During the Golden Jubilee of Leo XIII,a 
number of prominent Catholics in the Dutch Capital con- 
tributed the necessary money to buy a house for this pur- 
pose, the sum raised being 25,000 florins. To this a legacy 
of 35,000 florins has been added. The Internuntius Rinal- 
dini has already received the permission of the Pope to ac- 
cept the residence. 
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....-The death of the Rt. Rev. Charles Emile Freppel, 
Bishop of Angers, removes from the French Chamber of 
Deputies one of the most prominent men in France. He 
was the acknowledged leader of the Ultramontane party, 
was a mémber of the Legion of Honor, and an author of 
considerable prominence. . The proposition has been made 
to elect the Archbishop of Aix to succeed him in the 
French Legislature. 


....The recent Church Congress at Rbyl has done much 
to draw attention to the question of disestablishment in 
Wales. Among the various items brought out by the dis- 
cussion is the fact that there are in North Wales 284 
‘‘National’’ schools where no Nonconformist has the 
slightest chance of an appointment, except by betrayal of 
his religious convicti ons, while there are 253 Board schools 
where teachers are appointed without regard to their re- 
ligious creed. 


....-A conference was held in the Bible House, this city, re- 
cently to consider means for urging upon governments the 
use of arbitration instead of war in international difficul- 
ties. The overture to the churches and form of petition to 
governments adopted by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, South, were approved, and arrangements 
mide for other conferences, preparatory to a general con- 
vention in 1898. A public meeting was held in Cooper 
Union in the evening. 


.... The Mexican Government is undertaking to enforce 
an old law against organized religious societies, and, 
accordingly, arrested recently a number of priests who had 
formed themselves into societies of monks. The arrest in 
Puebla occasioned a mob, the populace endeayoring to re- 
lease the priests. A number were more or less injured, but 
the coolness of the commanding officers prevented much 
loss of life, only two persons being killed. After examina- 
tion several of those arrested were released. 


....A great admirer of Mr. Spurgeon recently had some 
of his sermons translated into Lettish, for the use of the 
Lutherans of Courland, one of the Baltic provinces of 
Russia. When he came to publish them he found that he 
must secure the permit of the General Lutheran Superin- 
tendent of Courland. This was absolutely refused, on the 
ground, presumably, of their bei- g Baptist sermons. The 
same official has refused to sanction the publishing of a 
translation of two works of Frances Ridley Havergal. 


....Sir Edwin Arnold is reported to have said that he has 
under way a mammoth project of special interest to the re- 
ligious world, which is nothing but the restoration to the 
Buddhists of the Holy Temple erected originally at Bangkok 
near the Bodhi tree where Buddha gained universal 
knowledge. Fora longtime this temple has been in the 
hands of the Brahmans, but the Buddhists of Siam, Tibet, 
Burma, Ceylon, China and Japan are desirous to see it 
restored, and Sir Edwin Arnold believes that he has found 
a plan by which the restoration can be accomplished. If 
done he considers it an event similar to Saladin’s giving up 
the sepulcher of the Lord without a struggle. 


....The United Christian Commission, which was organ- 
ized a year ago with the special purpose of promoting the 
intellectual, moral and religious welfare of the Army and 
Navy by securing well qualified chaplains, multiplying the 
libraries and reading rooms, and endeavoring to arouse the 
sentiment of the nation to an interest in this class of citi- 
zens, held its first annual meeting in Washington, Decem- 
ber 22d, under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Newman. The 
question of the need of better libraries on shipboard and at 
army posts was discussed, and gambling was spoken of as 
the greatest evil that the soldiers had to contend with. 


....At the theological examinations recently held by the 
Strassburg Faculty, out of eleven candidates only two suc- 
ceeded in passing. A prominent German religious journal, 
Luthardt’s Kirchenzietung, says in this connection: 

“In general it must be said that the percentage of the appli- 
cants who pass is st ly becoming smaller. The causes for this 
are manifold. Many study theology without an inner call for this 
profession, or without any preparation for it by the training at 
home. Many lose their faith through the biblical criticisms of 
the day, and become more or less disgusted with the study. Only 
enthusiastic and firmly believing teachers can awaken enthusi- 
asm and a strong faith.” 


....The Committee on Church Unity of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church held a meeting in 
New York recently for conference with the several com- 
mittees of other branches of the Church, in accordance 
with the action of the last General Assembly. A letter 
was drawn up and unanimously adopted to send to the 
synods and assemblies which did not appoint committees 
at their recent meetings, calling new attention to the im- 
portance of the movement and asking for the appointment 
of committees by all to consider and report upon a plan for 
a federal union. The general favor with which this plan 
seems to be regarded has given it a decided impulse. 


.... The grand old historic church in Wittenberg, to the 
doors of which Luther nailed his ninety-five theses, is being 
remodeled in magnificent style. Work has been going on 
for several years and is now approaching completion. The 
building will now practically be the memorial church of 
the Reformation, in a manner and to a degree with which 
the proposed Protestant Cathedral at Spires cannot rival. 
One of the features of the structure is a stone balustrade 
around the naves, in which the arms of eighty prominent 
Reformation heroes are chiseled, and beneath it are the 
portraits in relief of twenty princes, scholars and artists of 
that period, cast in bronze in Lauchhammer. 


.... The second meeting of the Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, held in Chicago, December 18th-2ist, was attended by 
a number of instructors from the various theological semi- 
naries of Chicago and Oberlin. Among the topics dis- 
cussed was a University extension scheme for promoting 
the study of the Bible, especially in connection with the 
Sunday-school lessons. The discussion on the Higher Crit- 


chapters of Isaiah were considered by President Harper and 
Professor Curtiss, the latter favoring the dual authorship, 
and the former endeavoring to be non-committal, altho 
saying that that view was held by the great majority of 
scholars in England, Germany and the United States. 


-.--According to the Northwestern Presbyterian, which 
derives its information: from the stated clerks of the 168 
presbyteries which have discussed the proposed revision of 
the Westminster Confession, 183 have approved it, and 17 
disapproved it. Of the 133, 85 want more revision, 31 want 
revision and a new creed, 17 want no revision but a new 
creed, and 5want less revision. The Northwestern says: 
“Further modification of the chapter on Decrees has probably 
been asked by one-third of the presbyteries and will therefore 
have to be submitted to the vote of the Church, under the Consti- 
tution as lately amended which gives them that right.” 


.... The Greek Orthodox Brotherhood, which aims at the 
“conversion ”’ of the Baltic Protestants to the State Church 
of Russia, recently held its annual meeting, under the 
presidency of Count Golkin-Wraski, an official high in the 
favor of the Czar. It was reported on this occasion that 
the treasury surplus was 218,620 rubles; that the work was 
progressing favorably with the support and encouragement 
of the St. Petersburg government; and that the Czar was 
particularly gratified at the work of the Brotherhood. This 
organization has established a multitude of schools 
throughout the Protestant districts; and, like the Jesuits, 
works from the standpoint that he who has the youth has 
the future. Fortunately their progress can only be meager, 
since it is impossible for them to supply a teaching force 
that can cope with the Protestants they seek to supplant. 


....The movement for proportionate giving has taken 
shape in Chicago in the formation of ‘‘The Chicago Union or 
Christian Steward’s League.’’ The members pledge them- 
selves to devote a proportionate part of their income—not 
less than one-tenth—to benevolent and religious purposes, 
and have organized with the purpose of diffusing informa- 
tion and securing the wide adoption of the principle. It is 
chiefly in the hands of prominent business men; Thomas 
Kane, being President and Charles E. Simmons, Treasurer. 
The Vice-Presidents are the Revs. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., 
J.L. Withrow, D.D., J. M. Caldwell, D.D. and D. P. Gif- 
ford. The Secretary is the Rev. 8. J. Humphrey, D.D., late 
district Secretary of the American Board. The League 
calls for leaflets, tracts or other documents on Proportion- 
ate Giving, and invites all interested in the subject to unite 
with it in its work of lending a helping hand to every pas- 
tor, every church and every benevolent and Christian en- 
terprise. Full information can be secured from the Secre- 
tary, 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


....-The Rocky Mountain Itinerant Club (Methodist) 
held its second annual session in Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Denver, Col., recently. The Itinerant 
Club is the child of the prolific brain of Bishop J. H. 
Vincent. The President of the club was B. T. Vincent, 
D.D. The bishop and the president of the club are 
brothers. Over fifty ministers from Colorado, Wyoming, 
New Mexicoand Utah were in attendance. C. M. Heard. 
D.D., of Minneapolis, Minn., was Instructor in Systematic 
Theology. Dr. Geo. K. Morris, of Cincinnati, -O., gave 
unique and original lectures on ‘“‘ Pulpit Power.’’ Notable 
papers were read by Prof. Ernst Stroeter on “ Principles of 
Interpretation’; Prof. A. B. Hyde, on the “ Religion of 
Athens’; Kerr B. Tupper, D.D. (a Baptist), on ‘* Inspira 
tion of the Scripture’; Myron Reed, D.D. (Congregation- 
alist), on ‘‘ Charities and Reforms,” and Chancellor W. F. 
McDowell, of the Denver University, on ‘“‘Isaiah.”” From 
the opening to the close the interest in the Club was una- 
bated. The Club received an invitation to hold its next 
session at University Park, the seat of the Methodist 
University. 


.... President Grandison, of Bennett Seminary, Greens- 
boro, 'N.,C., an able colored man, writing of the colored 
constituency of the Methodist Episcopal Church, says: 

“There is, there can be, no denial of the fact that in our ranks 
there is a deep and widespread undercurrent of dissatisfaction. 
The dissatisfaction is caused, in part, by the tantalizing of the 
Africans, who, from sexton to bishop, are officered by colored 
men of acknowledged ability; the dual policy the Church is 
pursuing in the South in concession to the prejudices of a part of 
her constituency, and the mistakes and blunders, not to say 
wretched administration and political intrigues, of some of her 
agents in this field. I make bold to assert, at the risk of be- 
ing misunderstood and encountering a storm of emphatic denials, 
impugnings of my motives, indefinite imputations aud inuendoes, 
that, if the pecuniary interests of our connection with the Church, 
and the humiliating taunts the Africans might fling—and the fear 
of the same—into our faces were eliminated, should a Negro bish- 
op and a larger official representation be refused us, in the next 
decade there would not be left in the Church a baker’s dozen of 
Negroes, except in tho case of a few advanced individuals who 
cherish the hope of seeing in the not very distant future the com- 
plete obliteration in social, political and ecclesiastical life of all 
race antipathies and race prejudices, and hence all race discrim- 
inations and restrictious based on color.” 


.... The seventh Lecture in the course on ‘“‘ The Bible and 
Modern Thought,’’ was delivered in the Church of the 
Covenant, New York Wity, December 27th, by the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., on ‘“‘ The Evolution of the Bible.”’ Dr. 
Abbott opened with a strong protest against being under- 
stood as in any degree belittling the Bible, which he holds 
to be the inspired Word of God and containing a revela- 
tion from God to man. This revelation he considered to 
be, however, progressive, neither perfect nor complete in 
all its parts, and thus while inspired it could not be re- 
garded as infallible. Infallibility could only be claimed for 
such a book as Euclid’s Geometry, which, however, could 
make no claim to moral power. Itis the divinity and not 
the infallibility of the Bible that makes it sacred. God has 
come to man as he comes to Nature, little by little, and is 
understood by Moses, David, Isaiah and Paul with ever in- 
creasing clearness. It is thus the result of a gradual dawn- 


ing upon the human mind through its great leaders that | jar 


God in history that makes the Book of Chronicles, even 
with its errors, so much better than the similar records of 
to-day, such as appear in our daily newspapers. The Evolu- 
tion of the Bible is the growing of the truth from Genesis 
to Revelation, nearer and brighter and better every day. 
So far as Higher Criticism makes this evident, it is good, 
so far as it clouds it, it is bad. 


....The sesqui-centennial of the establishment of the 
Moravian Church in America was celebrated with appro- 
priate ceremonies at Bethlehem, Penn., December 24th. 
The decorations,which are so characteristic of the Moravian 
churches, were more elaborate than usual, including a 
number of designs illustrating the circumstances under 
which, one hundred and fifty years ago, Count Zinzendorf, 
the Nitschmanns and Martin Mack commenced among the 
Indians of the North the work already begun in Georgia. 
The afternoon, in true Moravian fashion, was devoted to 
the children, of whom there were nearly a thousand of atl 
ages, from the little ones scarcely able to walk to boys 
and girls of thirteen and fourteen. The familiar anthems 
and songs were sung by the light of innumerable lighted 
tapers placed in the children’s hands with the commence- 


ment of the hymn, 
“ Light immortal, Light divine, 


Visit thou these hearts of thine, 

And our inmost being fill.” 

It is said that no accident has ever followed this use of the 
tapers. The evening service also was largely one of song 
in connection with the historical address of Bishop Lev- 
ering. 


....-The English Baptist Handbook for 1892, just pub- 
lished, shows the following summary of statistics for the 
United Kingdom: 2,812 churches, 3,798 chapels, 1,225,097 
sittings, 334,163 members, 47,784 teachers, 483,921 scholars, 
4,155 local preachers, and 1,841 pastors in charge represent- 
ing an increase of churches, 10; chapels, 17; sittings, 1,571: 
members, 4,000; scholars, 1,029, and local preachers, 155. 
The decreases are—teachers, 348, and pastors in charge, 33. 
New chapels with 15,668 sittings have been built at a cost 
of $269,580, mostly, however, taking the place of old build- 
ings. Debts have been paid off or diminished by the sum 
of over $313,000. ‘i'he admissions to the ministry have been 
52, of whom 32 received collegiate training, somewhat of a 
falling off from last year, which showed 88 new ministers. 
The resignations of pastorates have been 271 in number, 
against 215 last year. Of these 158 are resettled or have 
emigrated, as against 132 in 1890. Three ministers have 
entered the Established Church, 2 have joined the Congre 
gationalists and 1 the Primitive Methodists. One Congre- 
gational minister has been received. The General Bap- 


tist Association is for the first time included, and the 
various churches have been assigned to the associations 
with which they would naturally, be connected. Some new 
associations will undoubtedly be formed and the next 
Handbook, it is expected, will show completed arrange- 


ments. 


....The Protestant Churchman’s Alliance and the Cen- 
tral Council of Clerical and Lay Associations have passed 
resolutions of sympathy with Archbishop Plunkett in his 
efforts in behalf of the Spanish and Portuguese reformers. 
A considerable sum of money has also been contributed. 
The Rock, the organ of the Broad Church party, speaking 
of the question, says: 

“The great principle at stake is this: Is it possible for reform- 
ers in a Roman Catholic or Greek country to reform themselves 
upon an episcopal basis? It is an acute phase of the self-same 
struggle that we have in Palestine... It is ridiculous, nay, wicked, 
to bid the people wait until three Bishops can be converted. Re- 
forms have never proceeded from above; they have ever forced 
themselves from below. Are we, who have the heritage of a pure 
Gospel, to refuse it to all persons except heathen and Moham- 
medan, unless they will accept it under Presbyterian auspices? 
Or are we to say to them: ‘ Your Church may be ever so corrupt, 
your priesthood may be ever so overbearing, your people may be 
retained purposely in ignorance and with a sealed Bibie, and yet 
we, altho we pretend to value our Bible above every book, and 
our Episcopal Church order above every other Church system, 
will not let you have a duly arranged episcopate, or a properly 
ordained ministry, because we bind ourselves hand and foot with 
the ecclesiastical figment about territorial dioceses.’ Only a par- 
alytic Church, waiting for generations by its Bethesda pool for 
some outside agency to help it in, could ever settle down to such 
an impotent and suicidal theory. A Church pure and true in 
itself, and warm with love to its Savior, will refuse to be bound 
by such iniquitous trammels. It would be bowing to Papal Infal- 
libility with a vengeance, if we were to exclude ourselves from all 
the Roman Catholic countries.” 

.... Berlin has for its 80,000 Jews, 8 synagogs; for its 
120,000 Catholics, 10 churches and chapels; for its 1,250,000 
Protestants, 44 churches and chapels, namely, 32 parochial 
and six * personal” congregations. In addition there are 
36 places where public Protestant services are held each 
Sunday. Of these 20 are in institutions of various kinds, 
the remainder are the gathering places of the City Mission 
Society. In recent months seven new churches have been 
begun, of which, however, three are to take the places of 
existing churches. The actual additions to the churches 
are then only four. The means for these new structures 
have either been given or promised by the Church Erection 
Society, or by the City or State Government, or by the Dis- 
trict Synod, which latter has, since 1887, made grants of 
710,000 marks for this purpose. Since 1888 the number of 
clergymen in’ the city has been increased by twenty per 
cent., but is still far from being large enough. The con- 
gregations themselves, and not the Government, pay these 
additional men. The actual facts, however, are, that if it 
had not been for the personal intervention of the Emperor 
and the Empress probably not a single one of these seven 
new churches would now be in process of erection. Per- 
mission to build a new church in Berlin can be secured 
only when the proposal is poset upon favorably by no 
fewer than nineteen official bodies and persons—an un- 
heard of amount of red tape! Many of these bodies and 
persons, that range from the Emperor down to the sanitary 
police, are antagonistic to the interests of the Church, and, 
if possible, delay or defeat such projects. In this way, only 
recently, two of the best building places in the city were 
lost to the Protestants and secured y the Catholics. The 

of the new churches has a seating capacity of 2,000 
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Siterature 


The prompt mention m our lst of “ Books of the 
Week” will be consideréd by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volw recetved, The inter- 
ests of owr readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 





THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MIS- 
SIONS.* 


AN encyclopedia is not an easy work to 
review. Having taken time to make quite a 
thorough examination of this book, before 
giving any expression in regard to it, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the edi- 
tor and publishers have put the Christian 
world under great obligation by the 

‘thoroughness and excellence of their 
work. From Mr. Bliss, a missionary him- 
self, and the son of an eminent mission- 
ary, who adds fine literary attainments to 
deep personal interest in the work of mis- 
sions, we expected much, and we are not 
disappointed. 

It is, of course, a matter of great diffi- 
culty at the outset to decide on the arrange- 
ment of material, In our judgment, the 
plan of the author was wisely framed— 
namely, to make the Society the basis, to 
follow up the history and development of 
each society with its various missions and 
stations, and then to takein the countries, 
with their races and religions. This part 
of the work is exceedingly well done. 
The American Baptist Missionary Union, 
for instance, is treated in eighteen pages 
of condensed, well-arranged and valuable 
matter. The two pages .devoted té the 
Karen Missions of that Society furnish an 
admirable specimen of encyclopedic brevi- 
iy and fullness combined. Seventeen pages 
devoted to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, with 
its great work, which might well have had 
more than this even in an encyclopedia. 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is treated in fourteen pages of 
matter which is, on the whole, well-se- 
lected and gives a fair idea of the history 
and work of that Church. Some slight 
errors ought to have been corrected, such 
us ‘Bishop James” instead of “ Bishop 
Janes”; and the ‘‘ Misses Willston” in 
stead of ‘‘ Woolston.” It is objectionable, 
also, to speak of that Church as the 
‘*Methodist Episcopal Church (North),” 
as that geographical designation is no part 
of its title; neither is it descriptive of its 
locality, as it has several hundred thou- 
sand members in the South. ‘And the 
title of the ‘‘ Methodist Episcopal Church 
(South)” is printed in the same way, with 
the word (South) in parenthesis, whereas it 
is really a part of its name. These are 
matters of small importance, and yet are 
worthy of attention in a work of perma- 
nent reference like a cyclopedia. Our 
words of commendation in regard to these 
articles apply equally to those concerning 
the work of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches. The great English 
Societies are also well represented as, for 
example, in the fifteen pages devoted to 
the Church Missionary Society. 

The treatment of the different countries 
is, if possible, more admirable even than 
that of the Missionary Societies. A strik- 
ing instance of this is given in the article 


ure 


on Africa, occupying twenty-six pages. 
The editor shows excellent judgment in 
accepting the work of the officers of the 
Church Missionary Society for the first 
part of the article, it being so admirably 
done as to“bé scarcely capable of improve- 
ment. This, with the additions made by 
the editor, constitute this altogether the 
best condensed sketch of Africa which has 
yet appeared. Another of great merit is 
that on China; altho the articles on Japan, 
Korea, and other countries, are of snch 
uniform excellence as to render almost 
invidious the singling out of the sketch of 
any particular country for special com- 
mendation. 

The maps accompanying the articles on 
these countries deserve hearty commena- 
tion. The map of China has a better rep- 
resentation of the mission stations and 
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locates them more correctly than any 
other we have seen, and the language map 
of India is worthy cf special notice. It 
would be very desirable to have the mission 
stations of the different denominations 
distinguished in some way, if it could be 
done; but this would be almost impossible 
in maps of the size allowed by the book. 
With the conditions as they are, it seems 
to us that the work is as well done as is 
possible. 

Another very interesting department in 
this great work is the biography of mis- 
sionaries, and in this line one may ex- 
amine the book at random and be sure to 
find most excellent specimens of con- 
densed missionary biography, The great- 
er missionaries of early date, such as Wil- 
liam Carey and Robert Morrison, are 
treated at considerable length; and sone 
of the later ones, such as Judsurt, Board- 
man, Medhurst, Legge, Bishop Taylor and 
others, receive pretty full mention. 

The ‘‘ Gazetteer of Missionary Stations” 
is a very valuable feature of the book, 
and meets a long felt want. The accounts 
given of different translations and ver- 
sions of the Bible will also prove of great 
value. As apart of this particular work 
the ‘‘Alphabetical List of Languages, with 
their Dialects” must have cost an ummense 
amount of labor. It seems to be most 
faithfully executed, as are also the ‘‘ Geo- 
graphical ” and “‘ Linguistic” lists. 

The complete list of the foreign mission- 
ary societies of the world, constituting 
** Appendix C” is another monument of 
faithful labor. The great undertaking, to 
supply an alphabetical list of all the mis- 
sionary stations in the world,seems to have 
been well carried out; and the statistical 
tables, with which the book closes, are of 
immensé value. There ought to be some 
way of continuing these yearly, with all 
needed corrections. 

No book of this kind is complete withb- 
out a good index, and this work is very 
fairly done. 

We have felt constrained to say so much 
in commendation of the work under re- 
view that the reader is doubtless ready to 
ask: ‘‘ Has it no faults except the slight 
ones referred to?” No doubt it has; and it 
might be easy to point out a few here and 
there, on careful inspection. But these 
are so insignificant compared with the 
real excellence and value of ths book as a 
whole that it would hardly be fair to men- 
tion them in this connection. 

We feel a sort of family pride, as Amer- 
icans, in so thorough a work, issuing from 
an American ‘press. It is a book that 
ought to be in every missionary and gen- 
eral library and accessible to every pastor 
in the country. We hope that the pub- 
lishers may be so encouraged by the de- 
mand for it as to justify them and their 
successors in issuing a new edition at 
least once in five years, until the work of 
missions shall be complete. 

. 


Masks, Heads, and Faces, with some Con- 
siderations respecting the Rise and Devel- 
opment of Art. By Ellen Russell Emerson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
$4.00.) A considerable amount of work has 
gone into this volume; but, owing to some 
defects of method, its results are not valua- 
ble in proportion. There is an affluence of 
illustrations and examples, but the citations 
are often too vague and indefinite for use, 
while in the general discussion of the sub- 
ject the failure to keep the different lines 
of development which are treated in the vol- 
ume apart, and the commingling of Greek, 
Egyptian, Indian, Mexican and American 
examples is fatal to anything like a historic 
treatment of the subject. Theresult of this 
method is a confusion of historical, natural- 
istic and simply ideographic speculation; as, 
for example, on page 65, where we begin 
with the straight line used in Maya notation 
as a simple adaptation of gesture-language 
to figurative writing. Then we jump to 
Aztec computation of numbers, where these 
straight lines become fingers. Then, mak- 
ing- another jump to Runie inscriptions, 
these strukes have an esoteric significance. 
linally, we pass to the general remark that 
the pictographic use of the hand and fingers 
tends naturally to ideographic importance, 
and an example is given of an Aztec vase 
inscribed with five fingers and a mask witha 
full row of teeth, the five fingers indicating 
the capacity of the vase and the mask with 
teeth that its contents were edible. From 
such a line of reasoning as this, nothing 





' whatever is to be concluded. On page 61 we 
‘have another example where we begin with 
a line which the author says “ describes the 
figure of the sky, and:is used to that intent 


by Northern tribes of American Indians.” 


But in the next sentence this positive: re- 
sult becomes doubtful. The author has 
now thought of the Assyrian vine, and is 
lost again in the suggestion that the line 
in question makes the impression of a vine, 
and may have something to do with the 
lanceolate leaves on the necklace of Ishtar. 
So, too, of the crenelated structures which 
our author describes as figures bounded 
by stepped lines, at one moment they are 
the tortuous serpent trail, at another the 
crenated outline of a mountain horizon 
leading up into the sky, at another they have 
some reference to the lightning zigzag. On 
page 208 we have the most striking example 
of the penalties of such a method, in the 
comparison of the Mandan Indian circles of 
buffalo skulls around the “ prayer-poles”’ 
raised from the mortuary mounds of hu- 
man skulls, with the habit of the Capuchin 
friars to dispose the bones of their brethren 
on the walls of their vaults. Another ex- 
ample of the gross confusion in which this 
method results is on page 293, where, in dis- 
cussing the symbolism of color, we have 
North American Indians, Greeks and Chal- 
deans mixed together in a case which shows 
no known historical connection whatever. 
The only conclusion to be drawn from such 
a line of speculation is that all these prac- 
tices have their origin in the impulses of a 
common naturalistic endowment of mind, 
body and environment. If this is the 
author’s view of the subject, it should he 
more definitely laid down. It is, perhaps, 
implied in the remarks on the evolutionary 
course of history on page 231, where the 
author asserts that the progress of art and 
idea has been toward Christianity as its 
goal, or in her phrase “ The enlarged souls 
of men approach the Christian era,” and 
again, “‘ This era, when both individuality 
and power to express it had developed, was 
the era of philosophy, and preliminary to 
universal civilization, slowly dawning in 
the Christian dispensation.’’ On this view 
of the book the doubt that perplexes us is 
whether any progress toward the support of 
such a position can be made by a method of 
study which fails to keep each line separate 
and distinct by itself. On page 23 a se- 
ries of what the author calls ‘‘ bee-foot char- 
acters”’ are introduced. They have nothing 
to do with the bee or the bee-foot. One is 
the Greek epsilon, and soon. On page 72 
the bee buzzes again ina false alarm. The 
figure given has no allusion to the man- 
dibles of an insect. The disks are both so- 
lar, and not one lunar and the other solar. 
On page 35 we are told that Mr. Swan pre- 
sented a picture of the Assyrian cherubim 
to one of his Cape Flattery Indians, who at 
once claimed it as a sculpture of his tribe—as 
if a savage was to decide questions of anti- 
quarian criticism. On page 29 we have 
Amunit for Anunit, who, by the way, was 
not “the moon,’’ Sin was the moon. Nargal 
should be Nergal. Nimrod should be Ninv 
roud, and Jezabison page 23 should be 
Jerabis. 


Life of Gustave Doré, with One Hundred 
and Thirty-eight Mustrations from Original 
Drawings by Doré. By the late Blanchard 
Jerrold, Officier de V Instruction Publique 
de France. (W. H. Allen & Co., London; 
Macmillan & Co., New York. %5.00.) Up 
to the present time Doré’s admirers have 
had to content themselves with Miss 
Blanche Roosevelt’s “‘ Life and Reminis 
cences of Gustave Doré,” an illustrated 
volume with portrait published in 1885. 
The present volume by the late M. Jerrold 
has been promised for some time. The 
author must have been working on it ten 
years ago. A note at the end of the Preface 
advises us that it was written as long ago 
as 1884. The book labors under the disad- 
vantage of having been brought out after 
the author’s deatL. We understand, how- 
ever, that it was fully completed by him. 
His plan was a large one based on his recog- 
nition of the varying and in some respects 
contradictory aspects of the author’s life. 
M. Jerrold tells us that he has divided the 
work.into two parts, the younger and hap- 
pier man being presented“in the first, the 
greater and gloomier man being figured in 
the second. The unpublished illustrations 
are a striking feature of the volume, and are 
for the most part taken from the author’s 
private collection and from those of Dr. 
Michel and the Rev. Canon F. K. Har- 
ford. They-are not samples of finished 
work, but they illustrate the painter’s 
methods of study and show how “he 
made pictorial notes of ideas as they rose in 
his mind.” The editor gives them as “‘ rough 
outlines of pictures, his studies of groups, 
his trials of effect, and various composi- 








tions for the telling of the idew he wanted 


to present.” The keynote of the book. is 
heard in the remark we quoted above to the 
effect that Doré was greater in thesecond 
period of his life than in the first, tho less 
happy and more wrapped in gloom. If this 
were true it would contradict the very gen- 
eral experience that men de their best work 
in moments or periods of happy self-forget- 
fulness or absorption. M. Jerrold, however, 
believes that Doré’s genius shone resplen- 
dent in his paintings and in his work as a 
modeler—for example, in the Dumas monu- 
mient, which he left behind him not wholly 
complete. We cannot agree with this judg- 
ment. Doré’s ambition was, no doubt,to bea 
painter or sculptor. It wouldseem that the 
effort and disappointment of his attempt to 
force his genius to act on these more or less 
unnatural lines, ina measure explain the 
“gloomy grandeur” of his second period. 
The only modification we can make in this 
opinion that neither painting nor modeling 
were his natural sphere is what is required 
by the undoubted fact that the work which 
absorbed him in this later period was but 
a return to the dream of his boyhood in 
Strasburg. The enormous canvases of his 
pictures of ‘Christ Leaving the Preetori- 
um” and of ‘ Christ’s Entering into Jeru- 
salem” hung for many years inthe Doré 
Gallery in London, and were rated higher 
there than they ever were in Paris. M. 
Jerrold represents the London opinion, and 
particularly that expressed by the Prince of 
Wales, and, we believe, by the Baroness 
Coutts, as to the Dumas statue. His book 
is written to vindicate Doré’s reputation as 
a painter and sculptor. Unfortunately its 
effect on us is to confirm the old opinion 
that Doré was at his best with his 
pencil as a book illustrator, a line 
of art in which he surpassed all other mor- 
tals in certain kinds of achievement and is 


.said to have earned a sum not much below 


$1,500,000. M. Jerrold’s volume is as full of 
interest as it is of enthusiasm, thoroughly 
French in its spirit, tho it expresses the 
London opinion of Doré rather than that of 
the Paris jury which was never quite able to 
assign their true value to the weird and 
grotesqu eelements of his work. M. Jerrold 
enters, however, more deeply than any one 
before him has done into the study of his 
subject; and his volume will be indispensa- 
ble for all future and present students of 
Doré. 

The Only Good Thing in all the World. 
By Prof. J. B. Turner. (The Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.50.) This title, 
which is an imitation of Drummond, intro- 
duces us to # most amusing piece of dog- 


“matic caprice. The author writes with 


little knowledge and with less considera- 
tfon. He sees sonie things and does not see 
others. His tone is prophetic and oracular. 
He is impatient of ordinary methods of 
reasoning and assumes to know everything 
from the start. No Quaker was ever fiercer 
against institutional Christianity. His 
book bristles with thorns like the Osage 
orange hedges he taught the colonists of 
Illinois to plant around their new land; 
but unfortunately his thorns are turned 
against every known form of organized 
or institutional Chr@tianity. His book 
abounds in professions of faith in Christ, and 
we understand his chapters to be in a general 
sense, Christian; and when there is a lull in 
the storm ofdenunciation the author em- 
ploys his spent breath to let his readers 
know what kind of a Christian he is. We 
can save them the labor of reading the book 
by reciting in our author’s own words his 
conception of what he has done (page 154): 
“Declaring the proclamation to be what it 
alone in fact now is, ever has been, and forever 
must be, namely, a clear, concise, and orderly 
philosophical statement of the only reasons of 
God’s kingdom of the heavens, never before ut- 
tered, and nowhere else found to-day in any 
other Bible, Book or Creed, while most of our 
Church creeds, so-called, flatly contradict al- 
most its entire whole.” 
The Miracles of Missions; or, the 
Modern Marvels in the History of Mis- 
sionary Enterprise. By Arthur T. Pier- 
son. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York. $1.00). Dr. Pierson selects from the 
history of modern missions a number of the 
most striking examples and weaves them 
into a story of much interest and useful- 
ness, to show the presence of Christ with 
his Church and with his people. It has the 
merit of pungency and brevity. 


From the Easy Chair. By George Wil- 
liam Curtis. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.00.) There is but one Easy Chair 
in the world. It is safe to assume that our 
readers know whose it is, and will be glad 
to welcome the collection of bright papers 
that have issued from that bright source. 
The Messrs. Harper publish twenty-seven 
of them in this attractive little volume in 
the Aldine form and size,———Shall Girls 
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Propose? and Other Papers on Love and 
Marriage. By ‘‘A Speculative Bachelor.” 
(Cassell. Publishing Company, New York. 
50 cents.) The “Speculative. Bachelor” 
from-whom this little book issues is a most 
genial one, and far too appreciative of the 
fair sex to remain one. He has collected a 
book full of amusing instances, which he 
relates with delightfully quiet humor and 
in the most refined style. The anecdotal 
part of the book is very good indeed.—— 
Log of a Japanese Journey. By Tsurayuki. 
Translated from the Japanese by Flora 
Best Harris. Twelve original photogravure 
illustrations by the Japanese artist, Toshio 
Aoki. (Meadville, Penn.: Flood and Vin- 
cent. Price, postpaid, 50 cents.) The pres- 
ent widespread interest in Japan has in- 
duced The Chautauqua Century Press to 
put upon the market a unique volume 
which contains a bit of classic Japanese 
literature (tenth century), illustrated by a 
native artist, and printed and bound in 
close imitation of the books issued in Yoko- 
hama. The poet Tsurayuki describes a 
boat journey from a remote provincial town 
to the capital. The incidents of the trip 
are detailed with delicate humor. There is 
much impromptu verse-making by the pas- 
sengers during a delay; and the captain, 
whose verses are atrocious, is highly praised 
by all in order to put him in good humor 
and hasten the journey. The translation 
has been very cleverly made by Mrs, Harris, 
for years a resident in Japan. 


The, Andover Review for December is 
notable for the opening number on “ The 
Biblical Conditions of Salvation,’ by Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, D.D., in which our read- 
ers will find a very clear and satis- 
factory account of the development of the 
Pauline doctrine of faith from the Old Tes- 
tament and of the meaning of the doctrine 
and of the relation of faith to hope, obedience 
and love. The following paper on ‘‘ The 
Halo of Idleness” might be expected in 
Proudhon or in some modern nihilist, but is 
an amazing production to be found without 
protest or explanation in The Andover Re- 
view. Mr. Morrison I. Swift appears to 
think that every addition to capital held by 
what he calls a capitalist “drone,” in- 
creases the working and taxpaying burdens 
of society. He had better have the experi- 
ment made in his own neighborhood of 
having some such “ capitalist drone’? move 
off, and transfer himself and his taxable 
property from the county rolls and indus- 
tries. He nurses a great 
against these ‘‘drones’’ for increasing the 
sum total of labor required of the working 
part ef the community. Well, probably 
they do; but it is remunerative labor, paid 
for, and generally well paid for,which these 
‘‘drones” introduce; and we have supposed 
that people who increased the amount of re- 
munerative, paid labor were so far forth 
benefactors. Mr. Morrison Swift would do 
well to be a little explicit in the definition 
of what hé means by a “capitalist drone.” 
The definition implied by his argument is, a 
man who, having amassed property, or be- 
ing in possession of property enough to 
meet his needs, is not engaged in active 
business. We respectfully submit that it 
will not do to qualify all such persons as 
*‘drones,” the fact being that some of the 
hardest, most useful and devoted workers 
in the work are, and while human nature 
remains what it is, probably will be, in this 
class. The making of money is not the only 
stimulus to human exertion, and whether 
Mr. Swift has heard of it or not, there is an 
old proverb to the effect that man works 
for leisure to cease from working: Looked 
at in this light, the man of leisure becomes 
an element of the highest importance and 
value in civilized and Christian society. 


The Story of the “ Imitatio Christi.” By 
Leonard A. Wheatley. (Elliott Stock, Lon- 
don; A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
$1.25.) We have found good books before in 
“The Book Lover’s Library,” H. B. Wheat- 
ley, Editor, but the present volume is one we 
would go far to find—a little book well done. 
from title to colophon and worth reading 
every word of it. In what sense it is origi- 
nal the inspection of the neat classification 
of authorities at the beginning will show 
any one whocares to know. Mr, Wheatley 
has gone over the manuscripts and the 
sources for himself. He writes with the easy 
command of the subject and the leisurely 
composure of a scholar who has done this. 
But he writes also without any pretense of 
being the first in the field and with gener- 
ous recognition of such other scholars as 
K. Hirsche, Drs. Cruise and Kettlewell. 
His knowledge of the subject is too full, 
minute and o 1 to lower his book to 


the plane of a compilation, and he has 
marked out a plan which includes much 
that has not been done before in the same 





e 


indignation | 


‘way. More than half the book is occupied 
| with delightfully close and sckolarly dis 
cription of the men. and the atmosphere in 
which the Imitatio was written concluding 
with some brief account of & Kempis, his 
other works, and of Hirseche’s investiga- 
tions and their results. He then takes up 
the question of authorship, beginning with 
a fair and thorough account of the contro- 
versy, its origin and course. He then has 
recourse to the manuscripts and gives them 
a thorough and systematic treatment with 
the result of exhibiting in a simple, perspic- 
uous and convincing way the considerations 
which haveconvinced, it is hardly too much 
to say, everybody who has read Hirsche that 
the Imitatio can have but one author and 
he & Kempis. To make thorough work of 
the matter Mr. Wheatley gives several de- 
lightful chapters more,on the printed edi- 
tions and translations, on the opinions held 
by authors of the Imitatio and finally a 
chrestomathy of extracts from the Imitatio 
and a second of extracts from the other 
works of & Kempis. 


Imaginary Conversations by Walter 
Savage Landor, with Bibliographical and 
Explanatory Notes, by Charles G. Crump. 
(J. M. Dent & Co., London; Macmillan & 
Co., New York. Six volumes, at $1.25 each.) 
By dint of indefatigable and boundless 
pains, Mr. Crump has made this the stand- 
ard and unrivaled edition of this unique 
work of Landor’s. He seems to have thread- 
ed every maze, to have worked out every 
blind allusion, and prepared a plain and 
easy path for the reader to enjuy, without 
let or hindrance, a road on which he would 
otherwise be sure to stumble almost at 
every other step. The edition is published 
in six volumes at a- surprisingly low price. 
The volumes are issued monthly, and only 
to subscribers for the complete set. 
Munera Pulveris: Six Volumes on the Ele 
ments of Political Economy, by John 
Ruskin, is the latest addition to the 
“Brantwood Edition” of his works. 
(Charles E. Merrill & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton very happily hits 
the exact character of this always amusing 
but after all suggestive book, when he says 
of it in the last paragraph of his introduc 
tion, that it “is neither the essay of” a 
respectable Political Economist ‘‘nor as 
wrong as wrong could be.’”’ The book is, 
however, rich in what Mr. Ruskin is always 
able to give—not system certainly, nor sys- 
tematic ideas, but perturbative sugges- 
tions, glimpses and principles, which should 
in some way be incorporated into the sub- 
ject, but thus far at least are not. Even on 
the vexed question of Economics as against 
Socialism, there is much food for reflection 
in this volume. Mr. Ruskin’s edition was 
published in 1871: 

Havet, Ernst, Etudes d’ Histoire Religi- 
euse. La Modernité des Prophétes. (Paris: 
Calmann Lévy, 1891; pp. v, 264, octavo, 5 
francs.) While the general tendency of 
German criticism has been to transfer the 
legal portions of tiie Old Testament to a 
much later period than that assigned them 
by traditional theology, the French critics 
have turned their attention to the Prophets, 
and are making chronological re-adjust- 
-ments for these. The detailed endeavors 
of Vernes in this line, who makes the entire 
prophetic literature of Israel a production 
of the last two or three centuries before 
Christ, evince a spirit as radical and de- 
structive as that shown by the most ram- 
pant in this field, and have by their ex- 
tremism done not a little to discredit the 
critical methods and canons of which they 
profess to be practical applications. Of this 
French school Havet is also a fair repre- 
sentative, and he can secure for his theory 
of an extremely late date for the Old Testa- 
ment prophets anything like a semblance of 
probability only by most subjective and 
violent innovations in detail exegesis. Like 
nearly all of the neological criticism of 
French scholars, his radicalism is rather 
emotional than a deduction from facts and 
acknowledged premises even in appearance. 
Over against the comparative conservatism 
of the critical Protestant scholars of French 
Switzerland, those of France itself are 
nearly all of the class characterized by 
these subjective methods. Ja this respect 





fessor in the Collége de France is a repre- 
sentative work. 

The first edition of Bishop (then Dr. and 
Professor) Lightfoot’s On a Fresh Revision 
of the New Testament was issued in 1871, 
the second in 1872, and did excellent work 
in paving the way for good and kindly 
feeling toward the Revised English Version 
of the New Testament. The third edition 
now appears, published by the trustees of 
the “ Lightfoot Fund,” which was left by 
the Bishop for the f of publishing his 





purpose 
works in aid of New Testament learning, 


this volume by the recently deceased pro-— 


‘and of applying the proceeds. to certain 
charitable objects. It reprints the prefaces 
to the former editions, with ashort explana- 
tory preface to the third, by the trustees. 
The treatise is printed unaltéred, with a 
note or two rendered necessary by the ap- 
pearance of the Revised Version; but to it 
are added the Bishop’s famous treatise, 
originally published in The Guardian, on 
the concluding petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, defending the renderings “‘ bring us 
not into temptation,” and deliver us from 
“the evil one.”’ This, and the former ap- 
pendix “On the Words ériobowe¢, repioboroc,” 
are an extremeiy valuable addition to the 
work, whether the reader agree with the 
Bishop’s conclusions respecting ‘‘the evil 
one” or not. But the original treatise is 
worth a wide circulation, and it is worth 
the while of all New Testament readers to 
read it. carefully, so well, so temperately, so 
conclusively, and so plainly, does it show, to 
both scholar and layman, the immense gain 
to Christian knowledge, faith, teaching 
and spirit, that are to be derived by the 
free, even if not the public use of the Re- 
vised Version. The treatise shows, like- 
wise, how the Revised Version might have 
been made even better thanit is. (12 mo, 
pp. xxiv, 342, cloth. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


Short Studies in Literature. 
ton Wright Mabie. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co, $1.25.) We like the simple 
cover of this little book, and we are in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of what lies between 
its lids. Mr. Mabie is a lover of literature, 
and he isa writer whose charm is persist- 
ent. He has mannerisms, and when it 
comes to a matter of absolute judgment we 
often find him more clever than trust- 
worthy; but we see that he errs on the side 
of those who prefer appreciation to judicial 
impartiality. He has read much and with 
enthusiasm; he has studied diction and 
style, and yet he is serenely satisfied with a 
sentence like this: “‘So long as literature was 
a well-defined art in the hands of such crit- 
ics as Boileau.or of Pope, and their schools, 
it was readily characterized.’”’ It gppears 
to us that the “hands of such critics as 
Boileau or of Pope” would go up in conster- 
nation at such frowsy English. We are not 
shown the ground upon which Mr, Mabie 
bases this dictum: 

“Poets of the highest genius are protected by a 

strain of manly realism, so that, while Shakes- 
peare comprehends and loves both Hamlet ane Ro- 
meo, his own character in its poise and self- 
mastery, discovers its kinship with Horatio and 
Henry V.” 
We underscore théwords which claim a lit- 
tle salt of explanation. What particular 
acts of Shakespeare’s life disclose the kin- 
ship mentioned? Not a few slips like’ this 
appear as one reads Mr. Mabie’s fascinating 
pages. They are the crystals of facility. A 
mind long given over to rapid thinking 
and a hand trained to instantaneous re- 
cording fail to steer clear of faults of 
this kind. The beauties and the sharp 
points of interest in Mr. Mabie’s book are so 
many and various that we cannot choose 
from among them any examples as specially 
characteristic. Whoever fails to read these 
Short Studies will miss a treat; they are 
morsels to sweeten the tongue of the con- 
firmed lover of good literature. 


Natural Theology. The Gifford Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Edin- 
burgh im 1891. By Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes, 
Bart. M.P. (Londonand Edinburgh: Adam 
& Charles Black; New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.50.) The two lectures which compose 
this volume are arranged in three series, of 
which the first discusses the basis of natural 
theology on a strict interpretation of the 
terms of Lord Gifford’s foundation of the 
course. The remaining five lectures take a 
somewhat freer course. The value of the 
first five consists in the strict limits im- 
posed on the author, and in the success he 
achieves within strictly scientific limits and 
on scientific methods in discovering evidence 
for belief in the existence of a personal God. 
The lecturer is a man of extreme caution as 
witnessed in the later lectures by his hesita- 
tion to commit himself to an assertion of 
the evil of the opium traffic. His lectures 
are coriservative in tone, and form a refresh- 
ing contrast to the dogmatism of which we 
hear so much among scientific men when 
they are expressing themselves on scientific 
subjects. We note as well worth considera- 
tion the author’s remarks on the conception 
of a designing mind behind the order of Na- 
ture; in the conclusion to be drawn from the 
presence of free will in man to the presence 
of will in the first cause; on the diffi- 
culties involved in extreme forms of Dar- 
winism; on sin, prayer and an immortal life; - 
and particularly the meaning of evolution, 
and whether the origin of life on earth can 
be referred to evolution or mindin man. On 


By Hamil- 





all these points these lectures are pervaded 
by a thoughtful aud intelligent conserva- 
tism which makes them unusually well 
worth reading. 


The Talking Trees of Clinton, New York. 
Not many things in the world, literary or 
otherwise, are so well done as was Prof. 
Edward North’s Half-Century Letter to 
the alumni of Hamilton College, read at 
their semi-centennial celebration in 1891. 
Nor among the fair scenes that the sun 
shines on are there many fairer than the 
academic village of Clinton, nestled on its 
bright hills or sleeping in the green valley 
of the Oriskany, an old town secure in the 
possession of historic traditions and of 
picturesque associations. To some of these 
familiar and dear to every alumnus of the 
college perched on its lofty campus, Pro- 
fessor North alluded in a passage which has 
become a household word in the mouth of 
every Hamiltonian. A native of the town 
who has attracted attention by her pencil, 
even in the strong competition of this me- 
tropolis, Margaret Landers Randolph, 
sends us a little collection of eight drawings 
illustrating the “talking trees,” which 
formed the subject matter of Professor 
North’s graceful allusion. They are done 
with feeling and truth. Among them we 
note the old Clark-Wood sycamore with ‘ts 
“‘white elbows,” the great ‘ Hopkins’ 
linden,’’ under which ‘“ Mark Hopkins 
rehearsed his Latin and Greek paradigms 
seventy-five years ago”’ and the marvelous 
perspective down college hill of ‘the 
buttressed poplars shivering in their old 
age and still pining for the softer airs of 
Lombardy.”’ The extract from Dr. North’s 
letter is given in original artistic lettering, 
and the illustrations form a pleasing 
souvenir of the town. (Sold by the artist 
at Clinton, N. Y.;in tinted paper, 75 cents: 
with hand-painted cover, $1.00.) 

A Short History of England for Youny 
People. By Miss E. 8S. Kirkland: (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) We are 
much pleased with this book; asa history 
for young readers. It strikes the line be- 
tween history and chronicle very happily. It 
is critical enough. Without being so critical 
as to destroy the romantic glow of history, 
which is so dear (and really so valuable) to a 
young reader, it treats the legendary ele- 
ments of the narrative skillfully and brings 
the other elements together without confus- 
ion and so as to keep the historical pros- 
pective clear. Reference History of 
the United States for High Schools and 
Academies. By Hannah A. Davidson, M.A. 
(Ginn & Co.,Boston. 95 cents.) This is a first- 
rate guide for the student of United States . 
history. It puts him on the right lines, 
shows him what to read, and gives him 
intelligent guidance and direction all 
through. It is hardly possible that a stu- 
dent following this guide should fail to 
come out with a broad and critical com- 
mand of the subject. Among the many 
suggestions proposed by the author none is 
better than that scholars in the year before : 
they are set to serious work on history 
should read books like Towle’s “ Heroes of 
History,”  Coffin’s “Story .of Liberty,’’ 
the “Boys of '%6,” ete. Star-Land: 
Being Talks with Young People about the 
Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir Robert 
Stowell Ball, F.R.S. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
$1.00.) This isanother first-class Introduc- 
tion for young students. It comes from the 
Royal Astronumer of Ireland and is one of 
those excellent rudimentary books which 
in our age scientifig men of the highest 
ranks have thought it not beneath them to 
contribute to the education of school boys 
and girls. 








In Studies in the Waygnerian Drama the 
author, Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel, brings into 
an attractive and convenient little volume 
the material utilized by him in the lectures 
recently delivered by him in our more im- 
portant musical and educational communi- 
ties. Mr. Krehbiel has condensed a great 
amount of new, valuable and. entertaining 
matter in the five extended chapters of the 
book, at once exhibiting his grasp of a spe- 
cia] art-topic, and his broad literary and 
other culture where whatever relates less 
directly to his subject can be called into ser- 
vice. The study of Wagner and Wagnerian- 
ism is condensed. The volume affords a 
store of appreciative criticism and infor- 
mation. The chapter on “‘ Parsifal” seems 
somewhat in disproportion tothe scope of 
thé book; and, by the by, one may not fol- 
low the author quite so far afield as he goes 
in one topic appropriately alluded. to in 
that music-drama’s analysis—the relation- 
ship of the Grail myth to certain earlier and 
later traditions. In dwelling on Wagner’s 


aims and work asa reformer of opera, and 
on the rationalism of it, the writer’ lays 
stress on something apt to be overlooked by 
the master’s disciples, Altogether Mr, 
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Krehbiel’s contribution to Wagner litera- 
turein English is eminently useful and in- 
teresting and agreeable reading. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) 


The first volume of Delitzsch’s Biblical 
Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
translated from the fourth edition, was 
duly noticed at some length in our columns 
on its first appearance. Thesecond volume 
keeps the peculiar character observed in the 
first, of being substantially a work newer 
than and different from the former ones 
in many particulars. Before his death 
Delitzsch had come in a rather moderate 
way to accept the late composition of the 
Pentateuch, and—much easier and as a mat- 
ter of course—to consider the latter part of 
the book of Isaiah as a later composition 
than that of the earlier chapters. This vol- 
ume concludes the earlier portion, and in- 
cludes the general commentary on “the 
second half of the collection of the prophe- 
cies,’ or the remainder of the book. No 
one need be told that this commentary is 
worthy of study in all its parts; but it is 
still to be studied, not to be followed im- 
plicitly. The present volume is less garru- 
lous than the preceding one, but has all the 
pedantry, nearly as much mysticism, and 
at least as much of the fearless and careless 
saying of one’s say, without the caution of 
distinguishing irrefragable fact or conclu- 
sion from the pure imaginary. Often the 
learned author makes scientific slips; the 
botany especially being such as to cause the 
technical student to groan with impatience. 
But the luxuriance and freshness of 
thought is delightful. (8 vo, pp. 473. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner 
& Welford. Price, $3.00 per volume.) 


Historical Essays. By Henry Adams. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00.) 
Eleven essays on subjects loosely described 
compose this volume. With 
the exception of the first, which is the re- 
vision of a Lowell Institute Lecture, the 
eleven papers are collected from Reviews for 
which they were written. The paper o 
“Napoleon I at St. Domingo”’ is a painful re 
flection of one of the coldest and cruelest acts 
of a cold and cruel man. “Harvard College, 
1786-1787," as seen in the journal kept at 
the time by John Quincy Adams, is delight 
ful. Those of us who love to see a braggart 
politely hammered out of his assumed hon 
ors will enjoy the paper on “ Captain John 
Smith,” even if he has read Professor Jame- 
son’s destructive criticism or has not alto 
gether forgotten Palfrey’s neat dissection 
of the same time-honored imposition 
The New World and the New Book is acol- 
lection of twenty-eight essays of various 
length by Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) Thevolume 
takes its title from an address delivered be 
fore the Nineteenth Century Club in this 
city last January, which stands first in the 
table of contents. Some of the other mat 
ter has appeared before in various publica- 
tions and in our owncolumns. The papers, 
so far as we have examined them, all agree 
in having a strong and wholesome Amer 
ican flavor, and in being aimed at the de 
velopment or strengthening of a proper 
American feeling. The tone of the papers 
is bracing. We hardly need add that they 
are also bold and brilliant. 


s ‘‘ historical” 


A Winter in India and Malaysia among 
the Methodist Missions. By the Rev. M. 
V. B. Knox, Ph.D., D.D., with an introduc- 
tion by Bishop Hurst. (Hunt & Eaton, New 
York. $1.20.) The author of this volume is 
a busy pastorand no novice in studies like 
those which have culminated in this vol- 
ume. Heisaclose and exacting observer, 
and writes down just what he saw. The 
main interest of his book is its bearing on 
Methodist missions in the countries he vis- 
ited but the author takes a broad view of 
that subject, and has seen as much as he 
could of the inner life of the country and 
the possible relations of the people to the 
mission work. Everything interests him 
and nothing escapes him. The further he 
advances and the more he studies the more 
he becomes absorbed in the missionary 
problem, He had a day of hunting in In 
dia, and found it royal sport. He has a 
chapter on the birdsof India. He describes 
the cities, the architecture, the street scenes, 
the railways, and soon. All is interesting 
and worth reading, and the variety of his 
interests give breadth to the book and breeds 
confidence in the author; but the great 
thing is the plain, homespun observations 
of a keen and honest observer of the mis- 
sion work and field. It is a book to be read 
of allwho care to know what Christian 


missions are and what i is to be expected of 


them. 


Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. By 
(Harper & Brothers, 


Laurence Hutton. 


“company, of princes and nobles every one 


in the world which has a history which is at 
once so romantic and so rich in literary asso- 
ciation as Edinburgh. Much as has been 
written about the Wizard City of the North 
from Sir Walter down to Mrs. Oliphant’s 
charming volume, there is room for more, 
as the welcome given to Mr. Hutton’s “ Lit- 
erary Landmarks,’’which has already passed 
into a second edition, very clearly shows. 
The little book is studied up with Mr. Hut- 
ton’s well-known painstaking carefulness, 
which has taken him well out of the beaten 
track onto ground untrodden except by 
such devotees as himself, and given us a 
book deliciously filled with things worth 
reading. The sketches are all brief—all too 
brief, we should say, as we pass rapidly on 
from Ferguson to Burns, from Burns to 
Scott, and so on in swift succession. But 
such a book as this, to do its work at all 
must move rapidly. It isnot a book to hold 
long in the hand. Part of the excitement 
and delight of it is that the company it has 
assembled will soon break up. It is a large 


of them, and some speech must we have 
with every one of them, all in the short 
space of one evening. 


We like to speak a good word for The 
Sunday at Home, which we have always 
found filling a useful place in the Christian 
family literature, and, we may add, the 
place rarely filled faithfully, and most diffi- 
cult to fill—viz., that of home reading with 
any snap and value in it which is, at the 
same time, at all suited to the religious ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day. It is especially 
useful in the bound volume, which contains 
the annual issue. (Religious Tract Society, 
London; Fleming H. Revell Co., Agents, 
New York. $2.50.) From the same 
American agents, at the same price, we 
have the bound volume of The Boy’s Own 
Annual, published in London by the 
‘** Boy’s Own Paper.” It is full and spicy. 
We have before us in its imperial 
magnificence the bound volume of The 
Century Illustrated Magazine for the six 
months from May, 1891, to October, 1891, 
inclusive. 





” 





A Dictionary of the Charitable and 
Beneficent Organizations of Boston, together 
with Legal Suggestions, etc., Prepared by 
the Associated Charities. Third edition. 
(Damrell & Upham, “The Old Corner 
Bookstore,’ Boston.) This third edition, 
after an interval of about six years, brings 
the Associated Charities’ Directory of Bos- 
ton down to date. The manual is admi- 
rably systematized with a table of Contents 
and full Index and an analyzed tabulation 
of “ Societies, Homes, etc., in the Different 
Classes.”” The Hon. George S. Hale adds 
a thorough and useful appendix of “ Legal 
Suggestions,” founded, of course, on the law 
and practice of Massachusetts. The Direct- 
ory is a repertory of well arranged and 
classified charities, information of all sorts, 
invaluable to Boston charities workers and 
hardly less valuable as an example and 
ideal to charities workers elsewhere. 


Over the 
G.W. 


Bounding Waves of Life, by 
Benneman, and With Wind and Tide, 
by the same. (Both published by DeWolfe, 
Fisk & Co., Boston. $2.50each.) The twisted 
cord-style of decorative lettering is proving 
popular. These make four examples we 
have had to chronicle. It agrees well with 
illustrated books like the two volumes be- 
fore us of a certain pensive character and illu- 
minated with designs which turn on meta- 
phors drawn from the sea. The two volumes 
named above are oblong quartos, with large 
full-page designs executed in a broad and 
spirited manner.———Schoolboys of Rookes- 
bury; or, the Boys of the Fourth Form. 
Edited by Lawrence H. Francis. (Estes & 


Lauriat, Boston. $1.25.) This is an illus- 
trated volume, designed to amuse boys 


with their own pranks, It has crowds of pic- 
tures, is printed in good type, and has 
plenty of the schoolboy in it. 


Gestures and Attitudes: an Exposition of 
the Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. By 
cdward B. Warman, A.M. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $3.00.) Mr. Warman is well known 
to us through his other publications on sub- 
jects kindred with that discussed in this 
volume. He has now entered with great 
illustrative detail into the exposition of the 
Delsarte theory of expression. The volume 
before us contains one hundred and fifty- 
four full figure illustrations of the human 
figure in action. They are all studies care- 
fully drawn by Marion Morgan Reynolds, 
and form a characteristic part of Mr. War- 
man’s book. Mr. Warman has undertaken 
in the portion of the book contributed by 
him to strip the subject of technicalities 
and to present the elementary principles on 
which the Delsarte method rests. 


Angling fketches. By Andrew Lang. 





New York. $1,00.) There is perhaps no city 






Some of the papers which compose this 
volume have been published in the periodi- 
cals. Some are new; all are new at least in 
the sense of a revision. They make a most 
enjoyable whole written in Mr. Lang’s most 
limpid style, and set as they are in the sub- 
dued and modest light of the opening num- 
bers of the amusing ‘‘ Confessions of a Drf’ 
fer’’—at fishing. The illustrations are nota- 
ble, particularly the three exquisite full- 
page etchings. 


The People’s Bible. Discowrses wpon 
Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
$1.50.) This volume, XV of Dr. Parker’s 
People’s Bible, contains his exposition of 
Isaiah from Chapter xxvii to Jeremiah xix. 
We have borne testimony to our apprecia- 
tion of this work in connection with the 
previous numbers. Our examination of 
this volume shows the hand of the same 
strong, popular expositors than whom no 
man knows better how to feed the people 
out of the stores of Scripture. 


Light. An Elementary Treatise. By Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 75cents.) This is one of Whit- 
taker’s “ Library of Popular Science’’ (Lon- 
don), and is thoroughly admirable. Too 
brief it is, of course, for the fullest treat- 
ment; but great judgment is shown both in 
what is omitted and in the abbreviations. 
Nothing more can be desired in the way of 
simplicity and perspicuity. Free use is 
made of illustrative diagrams. od 





> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE first of Mr. Gladstone’s articles 
for the North American Review was to 
appear in January, but its publication has 
been delayed until February. 





.... Thomas Hardy’s new story, “‘ Tess, of 
the d’Urbervilles,” will: be issued in book 
form early in January by Harper & Broth- 
ers. It is said to be a success in England. 


..Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, whose 
signed literary letters in the Boston Sun- 
day Herald have been such a distinctive fea- 
ture in our better class journalism for some 
years, will sever her connection with that 
paper before the new year. We heartily 
condole with The Herald in a loss which it 
will find difficult to supply. 


..A daughter of James Hogg, the Et- 
trick Shepherd, has just died in Scotland. 
When Hogg died, in 1835, a subscription for 
the benefit of his wife and children was 
started by Professor Wilson (Christopher 
North) and others, and many years after- 
ward a pension was granted to the widow 
by the Queen. 


..The popularity of Dr. Munger’s re- 
ligious books is shown in a recent state- 
ment giving the number of editions sold. 
His ‘‘ Appeal to Life” is in its seventh 
edition; his ‘“‘Lamps and Paths” in its 
eighth; “The Freedom of Faith” in its 
nineteenth, and his first book for the young, 
**On the Threshold,” in its twenty-fourth. 


..The most noteworthy features in the 
January number of The Cosmopolitan are 
Mr. Mounteney Jephson’s paper “In Camp 
with Stanley,” and Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
story, “‘A Daughter of the South.” Mr. 
Charles De Kay contributes an article on 
“Fencing and Fencers in Paris,” and James 
Grant Wilson one on “Old New York.” 
Mr. Archibald Lampman is represented by 
a sonnet. 


..Mr. William Sharp’s many friends in 
this country will be glad to welcome him 
among them again. He is expected to arrive 


weeks in New York and Boston. In addi- 
tion to business with publishers, con- 
nected with his many literary activities, 
Mr. Sharp will arrange for the production 
in America of a play which is being brought 
out in London. 


....A portrait of Washington Allston, at 
the age of sixty-two, from the painting by 
George W. Flagg, forms the frontispiece of 
Scribner’s Magazine for January, and is 
accompanied by some of his unpublished 
correspondence and reproductions of some of 
his drawings. But the article likely to 
attract most attention is that on ‘‘Crime and 
The Law,” by Recorder Smyth, of New York 
City. Other lighter papers are: “‘A Day 
with the Donkey Boys,” by E. W, Blash- 
field; ‘‘ Bokhara Revisited,” and “‘ Bayreuth 
Revisited.” Mr. W..A. Coffin writes of 
“ American Illustration of To-day,’ with 
examples from the work of Vedder, Will H. 
Low, and Mr. Kenyon Cox, that good 
draughtsman who illustrates ‘‘ The Blessed 
Damosel”’ with drawings of a Harvard 
athlete. “‘The Lamp in the Pool” is an 
imaginative poem, by Graham R. Tomson. 


..The January number of Harper’s is 
an attractive one, tho we cannot commend 
the opening story by Mr. McLennan, “‘ De 
Littl’ Modder.’”’ One of these Canadian folk 
tales appeared in the Christmas number of 
this magazine, and we cannot alter our 
opinion of such work. The fault is funda- 
mental and serious. To write literature 
you must use a language, not a jargon, 
and this outlandish speech of the Canadian 
Frenchman is not even a patois, it is merely 
broken English. The idea of using it for 
serious story writing is most questionable 
and we doubt the wisdom of the editor 
in permitting it to pass. The next paper, 
however, by Mr. Julian Ralph, on “Canada’s 
El Dorado,” is wholly charming; it is an 
illustrated account of British Columbia, 
that little known region. In “‘ The Sorrow 
of Rohab,”’ Mr. Arlo Bates has had the good 
fortune to discover a delightful theme 
for along poem, and he has treated it with 
a good deal of force and picturesqueness. 
The ‘“‘ Personal Recollections of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,” by his old friend, Horatio 
Bridge, are begun in this number, and 
promise to be full of interest. Already one 
or two new side lights are thrown on the 
picture of our greatest writer. ‘“‘ London 
of Charles the Second,”’ “ Popular | Life of 
the Austro-Hungarian Capitals,” ‘Our 
Exposition at Chicago,” and ‘The Neo- 
Christian Movement in France,’ are all 
apars of exceptional value. Mr. Howells, 


in the Editor’s Study, introduces us in his 
es way to several new poets. 
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Gounod’s Reminiscences. 


His early life in Italy and Germany, by Charles Frangois Gounod, the 
famous composer of “ Faust,” etc., with frontispiece portrait. 


The Jews in New York. 
Religious customs interestingly des- 
cribed and pictured. Also “The jewish 
Question,” by an anonymous writer. 


Custer’s Last Battle. 


By one of his troop commanders, 
and with comments by General James 
B. Fry. Iustrated by Remington. 


«« The Naulahka.” 
Chapters in the novel by Rudyard 


Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. The 
story of an American in India. 


‘i Alligator Hunting. 
An exciting Louisiana sport —de- 
scribed with numerous illustrations. 


Witchcraft. 

By J. M. Buckley, D. D., editor o 

The Christian ye org: author of 
papers on “ Clairvoyancy,” etc. 


Two Complete Stories. 
“ Bentley’s System,’’ by Viola Rose- 
boro’, and “A Battle in Crackerdom,” 
by H. S. Edwards, illustrated. 


The Farmer’s Discontent. 
om, valuable and suggestive paper 
by J L. Dodge of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

ge amg Letters, In Lighter 

Vein, Poems by T. B. Aldrich and 
others, the continuation of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s “ Characteristics.” 


Single numbers, 35 cents ; subscription price, $4.00 a year. Subscribe now 


through dealers everywhere, or remit to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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FOR MAGIC Paar NTERNS, and other new features worth 
rien about. © fre epee: 
LT & CO ,16 Beekman Gest. w York. 





Branch, 18° La Salle St. Calumet Deultinel aban ™m.,, L. L.. Davia, Manager. 
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RADE MARK . 


Samples free at the. stationers 
or we will send 12 styles 


TADELLA PEN CO. 





to cents 


ST. PAUL, MINNe 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


for January contains 
Don Orsino. 


The First Chapters of a Remarkable 
cot og ory by F. MARION CRAW- 


James Russell Lowell. 


A of very great interest by 
HENRY JAMES. 


Boston. 
An Essay, never before printed, by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


N. B. Now is the time to subscribe. 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East Seventeenth Steeet, New York. 


“ROMANCE.” 


Read what The Independent says of it: 


“The idea of this publication is its own, and thus 
far appears to oe only its own, viz.: 
month a good handful of mage 4 Ri" th b sim- 
ply Merits and not novelettes, shall be full of life and 
action t has realized the yn and good im- 

~. — we had of it from the start. The stories 
published in it have been wholesome in tone and 

character, and preservative against the dullness we 
grow into amid the pponetony of hard work.’’—Inde- 
pendent, December 3d, 189: 

The size of the magazine is increased with the new 
year to 160 pages. The January number contains no 
less than seventeen complete stories, by American, 
English, French, Spanish and Norwegian writers. 
Among the authors represented are Grant Allen, Guy 
de Maupassant, Bjérnsterne Bjiérnsen, Henri Gréville, 
Annie Thomas and Francois Coppée. 


“ ROMANCE?” is published on the first day of every 
month. Price, 2 cents per copy; $2.50 a year. 


ROMANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
Clinten Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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MR. SPEAKER. 


By Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS, 
ano Hon. THOMAS B. REED. 


The Question of the Quorum, 
By THe Late Presipent 
oF THE SPANISH CHAMBER, 
French Novels and French Life, 
By AnpREew Lance. 


THE PARDONING POWER. 
By GOVERNOR HILL, \ 








OF NEW YORK. 
Wages in Mexico, 
y the Mexican Minister, M. Romero. 
The Darker Side, 
By Lapy Henry Somr«ser. 
THE BEST BOOK OF THE YEAR, 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, Gail Hamilton, 
=. Repplier, Amelia E. Barr, The 
ra Briggs, Julien Gordon, 
| or. “Wm. ‘ Hammond. 


**Ninety Miles in Eighty -nine Minutes,” 
By THe GENERAL Sup’r OF THE 
. Y. Cantrrar R, R. 

The First Cost of Ships, 
y CHaries H, Cramp. 


Ana other Articles. 


in the FEBRUARY Number 
will begin a series of articles 
By tHe RT. HON 


W.E. GLADSTONE 


Other distinguished contributors to early 
numbers will be :— 


CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
SPEAKER CRISP, 
EX-SPEAKER REED, 
COL, ROBERT G, INGERSOLL, 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 
SENATOR HISCOCK, 
SENATOR HALE, 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 
&c., &c, 
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60 cts. a Number; $5.00 a Year. 
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Richard Wagner, Franz Liszt, Anton Rubinstein, 


Hector Berlioz, Felicien David, Charles Gounod, 
Ambroise Thomas, Theodore Thomas, A. Dreyschock, 
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Franz Rummel, A. Marmontel, William Mason, 
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S. B. Mills, J. Moscheles, Albert Niemann . 
Nicola Rubinstein, Camille Saint-Saens, 
Anton Seidl, W. Taubert, Rudolph Willmers, 


Carl Baermann, Carl Wo olfsehn, 
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Adelina Patti, Etelka Gerster, Teresa 7 itiens, 


Annette Essipoff, Anna Mehlig, Marie Krebs, 
Adele Aus Der Ohe, Parepa Rosa, Minnie Hauk, 





Emma Juch, Ete., Fte. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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SCHAUSS ART GALLERY, 


9()4 FIFTH AVENUE, 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 





We are now prepared to 
show a large collection of 
recently received Etchings, 
Line and Mezzotint Engrav- 
ings, Fac-similes and Braun 
Autotypes, especially adapted 
for Christmas Presents. 





New additions to our collec- 
tion of Oil and Water Color 
Paintings include works by 
the following named artists: 

Bouguereau, Béraud, Cazin, Corot, 
Clays, C. F. Daubigny, Diaz, Jules Dupré, 
Détaille, Dietertle, Flameng, Gerome, Har- 
burger, Charles Jacque, J. G. Jacquet, 
Prof. Knaus, Ridgway Knight, Lerolle, 
Vauwve, Meyer von Bremen, Michel, Hum- 
phrey Moore, Pokitonow, Pelouse, Rico, 
Robie, Rousseau, Schreyer, Van Marcke, 
Troyon, Vibert and others. 


“A visit is respectfully re- 
quested. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


(HERMANN SCHAUS and A. W. CONOVER,) 


SUCCESSORS. 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


Readers and Students of American His- 
tory will find 


APPLBTONS’ CYCLOPEDLA 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Contains comprehensive sketches of all persons 
prominently connected with the history of North 
and South America; all Rulers, Statesmen, and 
Soldiers; all persons eminent in the Church, on the 
bench, at the bar, in literature or the arts, in science 
and invention, in exploration or discovery, commerce 
or mechanics 


It is the most complete History 
of the New World, 


beginning with the earliest records and coming down 
to the present day, yet published. 

NO LIBRARY IS COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
Kndorsed by leading Educators, Statesmen, and Stu- 
dents throughout the country. 

Pamphlet containing spec'men pages, portraits and 
full description sent on application 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


EWSPAVPER ADVERTISING, 
70 Pages, 30 Cents, 
+. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR MR. GRANT. 


Miscellaneous and Holiday Books 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS, 
GIVEN AWAY. 

A beautiful 12-page Calendar for 1892 entitled “ Hap- 
py-Day Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 

This beantiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 
BEFORE BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS, 

An assortnient of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 

Special “sifps of books at reduced prices sent for 5 
cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F.E.GRANT Books, 7 W.42dSt.,N.Y. 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a dis connt. 





ar. MUSIC. 
AN ORGANIST of experience desires a 
position, Address, stating 
salary, J. B., care of THE INDEPENDENT. 
J. CHURCH CO.,, Masic Publishers,Cincinnati, 0 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 


Gospet Hymns No. 6 
By SANKEY, MoGRANAHANW and STEBBINS, 


Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 Cents. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 
OF GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 6, 


Contains 16 Pages more than Regular Edition. 





Sent by mail on receipt of 40 Cents. 


The John Oburoh Oo. | The Biglow & Main Oo. 
14 West Ath Street, Cincinnati; 16 Bast 9th Street.N.Y. 
13 Bast 16th Street, New York. %1 Randolph St.,Chicago 





Sinanciat. 


CURRENCY VOLUME. 


WE have seen that a currency to be best 
adapted to a nation’s commercial needs 
should be elastic; that is, should increase 
and decrease in volume as required by 
trade. Obviously this law of good finance 
is violated by our present Silver Coinage 
act which requires the purchase of 4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver each month and the 
issue of silver notes to nearly the same 
number of dollars. So no matter what 
the state of trade may be or what the crop 
prospect, whether business is dull or thriv- 
ing, just that additional amount of silver 
notes is added to our currency every 
month and year without reference to our 
needs for a larger or smaller volume of 
money. It is easy to see that such a plan 
if long carried out must throw the cur- 
rency adjustment into confusion, to say 
nothing of the danger to our whole money 
system from the false idea that a prepon- 
derating proportion of silver is a perfectly 
safe reserve upon which to rest our na- 
tional currency. 

There is no plan by which we can de- 
termine theoretically the amount of 
money necessarily in circulation to accom- 
modate trade. So many of our proposed 
currency schemes are based upon the idea 
that. we should have just so much per 
capita, that it is well to reiterate its 
crudity and absurdity. Thus the proposal 
made by Senator Norwood of Georgia as- 
sumes $40 each as the right amount. Since 
the banking capital of that State is about 
$15 for each person, the Senator proposes 
that $25 per capita or about $50,000,000 
for the 2,000,000 population of Georgia, 
should be issued to that State and used as 
the State may determine—loaned to indi- 
viduals, in all probability. The arnount of 
money required cannot be ascertained in 
any such arbitrary way as that, or indeed 
in any way except as experience from 
time to time may determine. The more 
banks there are in a given State orsection, 
the less money will be needed to do the 
same or an increasing business. In a 
manufacturing town on the regular pay 
day the necessary cash is withdrawn from 
the banks, to be paid by the employés to 
the retail stores and thus to find its way 
back to the banks again. But the larger 
business transactions do not require cash, 
Balances between merchant and whole- 
saler, wholesaler and manufacturer, man- 
ufacturer and purveyor of the raw 
material, are settled by checks, thatis, by 
evidences of credit; and these in turn are 
placed through clearing houses against 
each other, and only the differences—less 
than 10 per cent. of the whole—are paid in 
currency. In a word, the more highly 
civilized a country is, the more developed 
the system of trading, the more intelligent 
the people, the further division of work is 
carried, the less proportionately will be 
the use of actual money. The greater part 
of our business must be conducted on 
credit in one shape or another. 

An illustration of this can be drawn 
from the history of any one of our newer 
cities or States. Familiarity with these 
will show that money is alwaysscarceina 
new community, and this is a standing 
source of complaint. As time goes on 
trading becomes diversified, industriés 
are put on a sounder basis, values of real 
estate and of business opportunities be- 
come firmer, and, in short, contidence is 
felt in the reality of the prosperity of the 
town present and future. The complaint 
about the scarcity of money dies away. 
How does this come about? Through the 
growing use of credit in business. In the 
early days everything was on a cash 
basis. If land was sold the seller took 
money in payment and kept it, thereby 
removing it-from cireulation. A. purchaser 
of anything, from shoes or clothing to a 
herd of cattle, carried the hard money 
with him. Noone paid a bill by turning 
over to the creditor a claim on somebody 
else. But with the krowth of the place 
this gradually changes; transactions 
balance each other through banks, so that 
whereas in the early days money to the 
amount of (let us say) $1,000 per inhabit- 
ant was necessary, now a few dollars 





h (that i tn) enppecin.s mph. 
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If now under the changed conditions 
the volume of currency in our su 
community should be kept as-before at a 
high ratio per capita and allowed to accu- 
mulate, some serious consequences would 
follow. Money would be worse than adrug; 
it would be next to worthless and there 
would be no incentive to earn or save it. 
Prices would rise enormously, and hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars (par value) 
would have to be paid for a thing 
comnion and cheap. Instances can be found 
in the history of the Confederate States 
toward the close of the Civil War, or can 
be sought in the Argentine Confederation 
to-day. The same is true of Continental 
money after the Revolutionary War. 
These of course are extreme cases; but 
they illustrate the principle that an excess 
of currency beyond real needs 
to unsettle prices. In such times it is al- 
ways those who work—the great mass of 
the people—and not the capitalists who 
suffer. Prices always rise before salaries 
or wages do. In view of this fact it seems 
strange to find the people favoring, as 
many seem inclined, currency schemes 
which look toward compulsory inflation 
even to a moderate degree. Free coin- 
age is such an inflation scheme, and 
the purchase of all the products of our 
silver mines each year is open to the same 
objection. Then besides, there is the 
further point that if all prices should be 
fixed on the supposition that seventy-five 
cents was the same as a dollar (that is the 
case intrinsically with our silver dollar), 
no one would be any better off, for he 
would have to earn one-quarter mere in 
the new currency in orderto buy the same 
clothes and food, the only difference would 
be that he would pay $1.25 (par value) 
where before he paid $1 for the same 
thing. If now the reader asks why $1.25 
should not be fixed upon asthe standard 
just as well as $1 the answer is that it 
could be, provided all persons and all na- 
tions agreed toit. Butthe value of 25.8 
grains of pure gold (and this is what we 
really mean or ought tomean when we 
say one dollar) is fixed commercially by 
all the trading nations of the world and is 
beyond the control of any one country. 
And since any one country — our own, 
for example — must trade with other 
countries, it must settle its trading bar- 
gains and balances with those countries 
on the basis of the universal medium, gold. 
If its own imternal currency is not based 
on the same exchange values, so much 
the worse for it; it only adds confusion 
to its money matters and gains nothing for 
itself. Of course the United States is the- 
oretically and practically on ‘a gold basis 
now; the danger is that, in pursuit of some 
wild theory ut the necessity of bolster- 
ing up silver, or of issuing aquantity of 
uncal for notes based on land or some 
such false security, or of increasing the 
currency on the per capita idea, we shall 
run uwittingly into a. financial slough 
from which we could extricate ourselves 
only after great trouble and loss, 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





HEAVY tonnage, big earnings and in- 
ereasing dividends are having their in- 
evitable effect upon ‘stocks and bonds. 
This is conspicuously true of the Vander- 
bilt properties, which, on account of their 
reputation for conservative management, 
led the advances. These conditions, backed 
by strong manipulation, have put the 
Vanderbilt specialties on a higher level 
than has been touched for sevéral years, 
as the following comparison of highest 
prices shows: 

1891. 1890, 1889, 1888, 


New York Central....... 11934 «111 10934 10944 
Lake Shore.....cceveceses 12644 113%, 1084 164% 
Michigan Central........ 10934 10434 9944 92% 
Canada Southern........ 644% 16% STK 57 


If the comparisons were extended further 
back the rises would be even more marked, 
New York Central now selling at higher 
prices than at any date since the first half 
of 1883. Lake Shore and Michigan Cen- 
tral show the largest gross earnings in 
the companies’ history, declaring extra 
dividends of 1 and 14 per cent. respective- 
ly. Canada Southern increased its divi- 
dend 3 per cent., and speculation is still 
active on the forthcoming increase upon 
New York Central. As all of these 
lines earned mores than dividends 
declared, the movement in them is 
explained. On the other hand, some 
of the latest reports of earnings are 
less satisfactory than a month ago, the 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio and 
Jersey Central being disappointments in 
this respect. Still, twelve roads reported 
an increase of 8 per cent. in earnings for 
the third week of December, and eighty- 
seven roads a gain of 10 per cent. for the 
second week, which is wonderfully satis- 
factory in view of the recent quietness of 





general trade. Bonds are in good request 
with considerable activity in the various 
‘*incomes” whose prospects are bettered 
by present traffic returns. London has 
been operating very cautiously im this 
market, being somewhat confused appar- 
ently by the differences in situatiom here 
and abroad, evidently believing American 
stocks the best to hold, but hardly im the 
humor to take them. When these prudent 
foreigners change their opinions and want 
our securities, they will no doubt be ac- 
commodated; but in all probability at 
better prices. Reliable foreign ices 
say that already a better feeling prevails 
in London concerning American invest- 
ments, and that as soon as January Ist is 
safely passed foreigners will buy more 
freely. This, of course, su; its con- 
tinued imports of gold, for in no other 
way at present can Europe settle her ac- 
counts with the United States. Specula- 
tion on the Stock Exchange was re 
active for the holiday season which cut o: 
two business days. Prices generally were 
song, — y the grangers’. In Jan- 
uary dividend and interest payments, ag 

ting considerably over $100,000,000, 
will be in order, and a goodly portion of 
this sum usually finds its way to Wall 
Street for investment. 


1891 will go on record as a remarkable 
for exports. Once again the month- 
returns surpass all previous ones. In 
ovember the total merchandise exports 
from the United States rose above $110, 
000,000 against $100,000,000 in October, 
which was also the heaviest amount ever 
reported in a single month. December's 
weekly statements indicate correspond- 
ingly heavy shipments; so that the last 
quarter of the closing year is likely to 
into history as a mye period 

or exports. is has n due chiefly to 
the foreign demand for our breadstuffs, 
occasioned by the short crops of Europe. 
During the last six months we have ex- 
ported about 75,000,000 bushels more 
wheat and flour than in the same period 
in 1890. Low prices and large shipments 
of cotton also helped swell the total; as did 
on ae increases in our minor ex- 
ports, all of which will be satisfactory to 
agricultural interests, if the movements 
continue. But it must be remembered 
that conditions are unusual, and in the 
natural order of events exports are likely 
to return to a normal volume, even tho 
that contingency may be several months 
away at this time. In the twelve months 


ending November, our merchandise ex- 
ports have aggregated $949,000,000, an in- 
crease of $98,000,000. Within the same 


ae 


period our im reached $819,000,000, 
an increase of ,000,000. The princi 
exports last November make the following 








interesting comparison: 
Cotto 345,007,006 Silas on8 
JOCGOM. di05 swccccccessccce 
Breadstuffs..............+ 7,682,004 
Provisions.... 11,747,079 
Petroleum.... 4, 
Minor exports 5s 20,490,228 
I skoctinndss c0sese $110,100.220 $88,988,647 


Nobody anticipates much business ac- 
tivity in the closing weeks of the year. 
Nevertheless, clearings at seven leading 
cities in Christmas week were eighteen 
per cent. larger than last year. Southern 
cities generally show a decrease, the 
= being confined to Western and sea- 

rd cities, where transactions, are of 
course swelled by the heavy grain move- 
ment. Breadstuffs declined under the too 
rapid accumulation of supplies, likewise 
cotton. The receipts of wheat at sea- 
board last week were 2,946,000 bushels 
against 520,000 the same week last year; 
the visible oe ly being 43,260,000 bushels 
and 25,360,( ushels for the same ~ 
tive periods. Cotton was weelteal b 
Bradstreet’s estimate of a crop amounting 
to 8,490,000 bales. Since September ist 
receipts have been 324,000 bales larger 
than last year, while exports increased 
only 99,000 bales, and stock has risen 
378,000 bales in excess of 1890. Pork, 
lard, coffee and sugar have all been 
dull and weak. Tron and_ coal 
continue quiet; but are steadied by hope- 
fulness of the future. The same is true 
of the dry goods market, commission 
houses looking forward to a good’ trade 
with the Northwest in the first half of 
1892, as a result of the bountiful harvest. 
The scarcity of cars is already causin 
concern from business men who antici- 
pate larger shipments to the West. Much 
now depends upon prices realized by 
farmers for their grain. Given fair 
profits to agriculture, and prosperity for 
1892.is as certain as can be. 


Money continues easy, tho preparations 
for interest 2 ye Awe temporar. 
disturbance. e ruling rates for ca 
loans were 24@3} per cent. Time money 
is 4@5 per cent. on good collateral, and 
commercial paper is quoted at 44@54 for 
best double names days and four 
months. The last bank statement showed 
an increase of $2,192,075 in surplus re- 
serve, which stands $7,725,000 higher than 
ayear 





The following 1 a comparison of the 
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The following ing shows the relation he 


tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Pia Exchange was dull and weak 
large offerings of grain and cot- 
yy as well as antici oo of security 
bills. Rates for’ actual business were: 


Sixty-days’ wight, 4.814@4.82; demand, 
4.84@4.84}; es, 4.844@4.844; commer- 
cial, 4.803. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 








BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 27th, 1891: 


America. ......+++-+++ 207 +| Manhattan... sone 183 
Chatham.........+.++ 420 | Merchants............ = 
Continental .......... ie) | eee 
rene Exchange...... 4 State of New York.. 340 
Irving.......-.+eeeeee+ 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: 








Bid. 

AmMePiCa....... 00000005 Mercantile............ 216 

American Ex......... M49 | Merchants’ yah ooo 133 

Broadwi WAY... -.-.. +04, 260 |Metropolitan.. 7 
ropolis. 


Butchers’ & Drovers’ 180 | Meti 
National 


Driental 
ic 











Republic . --. 1M 
= f Seattoard National... 1733 

\Second National...... B25 

pid nh so vageeongees 82 Seventh National.... 125 
Leather Manufact’rs. 2%) (Shoe & Leather....... 150 
sincoln National..... 400 (St. Nicholas,.......... 122 
Manhattan............ | Western National 120 

h. & Traders’..... 185 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


-The output of asbestos from the 
Canadian mines last year was 8,000 tons, 


....The output of petroleum in this 
country for October was nearly 5,000,000 
barrels. 


... 184,324 barrels of cranberries have 
been shipped this year from the stations 
of the Cape Cod division of the Old Colony 
railroad. 


....Bdward M. Field, who wrecked the 
firm of Field, Lindley, Wiechers & Co., 
and inst- whom indictments have been 
found for forgery and grand larceny, was 
last week declared to be now insane. 


....Salmon are so plenty in Alaska and 
the cost of canning has been reduced to so 
low a a that one dozen cans are now 
~ on the market for $1. Columbia 

iver salmon is $1.35, being of finer qual- 
ity. 


-One of the oldest savings bank 
presidents in this city is William H. Slo- 
cum, the President of the East River 
Savin Institution, who was elected 
P ent in January, 1862, and has been 
thirty years in service, 


-There is a report which needs con- 
firmation that some able financiers « 
England, Ganada and New York, pro 


to build a.railroad from New York to 
ada, through the aiveetaeka. 
This is not the Webb Adirondack scheme, 


but an entirely new one, and there is very 
little likelihood that it will ever be built. 


. The amount on deposit in the eighty- 
six ‘savings banks of Connecticut on the 
lst of October was about $122,000,000. 
The general rate of interest has been four 

r cent., some societies, however, fae 
ve, The Society of Savings in Hartfo 
has deposits to the amount of $13,000, ae, 

and last-year declared an extra dividen: 
of one per cent. 


The directors of the Baltimore and 


ce has been re- 


a fourth term, the Baltimore 
has emerged 


ducers of about "$30,000 My pirene Sa 
; as compared 
with the product of last year's crop. 
..A deed of transfer, which (nian ween 
nearly five Frag S57 in the 
Regimes: this ci Ss noo the oth | inst., 
ps By between 
$10,000,000 ,000,000 was formally 
transferred by the two ‘Misses Clinch, the 
nals wer foe late ep A. %, Doowart. 
rom whom perty descen: e 
the. property of the Misses 
Clinch to the children of of a deceased sister, 
Mrs. Louise C. Butler, an annuity of $10,- 
000 to each lady being reserved. The 
transfer is made now in order that the 
ony net disposition of the vast estate shall 


to the parties whom they desire 
shall mvs it. 


. There has been a vast amount of mis- 
information in regard to the new French 
tariff, and we are enabled to give here- 
with reliable facts. Nearly os thing 
in the food line, except wheat, has bee 
advanced. Lard, heretofore free, is acta 
1g cents per pound, and compound lard, 
heretofore 7 7 cents e r 100 kilos, 220 pounds 
each, is raised to 17 francs. Meats of all 
kinds will be taxed a little over two cents 
a pound in of absolute prohibition. 
a will also be a French government 

tor’s fee of 5 francs per 220 pounds, 

any meats not in condition, in the 
entalen of the inspector, will be immediate- 
ly destroyed. It will thus be seen that the 
new French tariff rates are not exceeding- 
ly favorable for American exporters. 


-Atthe regular monthly meeting of 
the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, the recommendation was adopt- 
ed that the following resolutions, having 
the suena of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, should be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade, January 27th, 1892. 


“ Resolwed, That this Board, which has 
uniformly approved and advocated the prin- 
ciples of sound currenc 
islation whose effect will be to disturb the 
value of the circulating medium. We are 
opposed to any legislation providing for the 
col of any dollar which is not of the 
identical and full value of every other dollar 
coined or issued by the Government. Any 
debasement of currency is a detriment to 
our commerce. 

7 Beth. pe of such a settlement of the 
silver gold question as is had in accord 
with the Great Powers, to give the metals 
equality at a uniform ratio.’ 


e emesnay interesting table has 
been compiled b . Beerbohm, a recog- 
nized auti ority in in statistics, which 
we give herewith. The figures given be- 
low represent thousands of quarters 
(eight bushels), three ciphers being omitted 
in each case: 

1891. 1890. 1889. 








iene... RE pe Eee a 5,350 4,550 
] 15,500 18,800 11,480 
1,250 «2,400 = 2,250 
4,850 3,750 4,300 
490 $25 
28,000 41,120 39,250 
... 11,500 12,750 = 10,625 
- 1500 1,500 1,875 
15,450 16,200 13,250 
50 BO 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
6, 7,000 5,437 
it 
8,750 9,150 9,200 
450 463 
‘ur a ae 3 J 
Turkey Kingdom no ewennkes 8,750 9,450 9,485 
Total Europe, qtrs.......137,950 163,530 144,820 


116,758 
261,630 
Tt will be seen from this statement that 
the reports which have been made of a 
deficit of thé world’s supply of wheat of 
100,000,000 of bushels were very wide of 
the actual facts. 


...-Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Estate Exchange, on the 
22d and 23d insts., were the following 
lots: 

60 shares First Nat'l Bank of Rockwall, Tex...13 
50 shares Bankers’ and Merchants’ Nat'l Bank of 


Oe sete e nese sees eerereeeeeeeseseee 








POET eUS Tee eee eee) 


10 wm United States Trust Co............. 
$1,000 anwar Valles Ay Bist Bridge Rd. Co. 
6 per cent. bonds, due 1923 (Northwestern 


Renee eee ease eneees Heese eeeeeeereeeee 


10834 
Morris and Essex Rd. Co, ist mort. 7 per 
cent. due 1914 


Bituminous Coal Corporatio: 
first mort. Py cent. fifty-year bonds, due 


~ cae 


nee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


FOO ee eee m were nesereneretan 


tuminous Coal pes iwenneser 
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DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five pe cent., free from tax, payable Jan- 


ba By Central National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable January 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble January 4th. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
7 dividend of three and a half per cent., 

ble January 2d. 
e Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of ten per cent., _—- January 2d. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., ame January 2d. 

The Market and "Fulton National Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
mre dividend of four per cent., 

ble January 2d. 
Phe Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of six per cent., payable January 
9, 


The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

he Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
oan of three per cent., payable Janu- 


ar ‘ 

The Murray Hill Bank has deelared a 
quarterly dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest -on all sums-entitled there- 
to, at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, one January 20th. 

The Bank for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months, at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, on all 
sums from $5 and upward, not exceeding 
$3,000, payable January 18th. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company hes declared a 
dividend of three per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable January 20th. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Com: ny has declared a div- 
idend of one and t -quarters per cent., 
payable January 20th. 

he Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company has declared a dividend 
of two and a half per cent on the capital 
stock, and an additional dividend of one 
per cent. thereon, payable February ist. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tises in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
January 1st on the following bonds: 


Central Pacific R. R. lst mortgage 6. 
Western Pacific R. R. ist es 6. 
California and nm R. R. ist mo 


R . 5. 
oO and California lst mortgage 5 per cent. 
No orthers 


Southern Pacifi 

i sa eee aa rigage 6 pee 

I moi per cent. 

if s La..and Tex. R. R. and Co, Ist 6. 

Sout Pacific Coast R. R. Co, 4. 

Valifornia Pacific R. R. Co. lst mortgage 444. 

Californ a Pacific R. R. Co. 2d mo a 6. 

Cali Pacific R. R. Co. 3d m: 3 and 6. 
Market Street ble Ry..Co, ist mo e 6. 

Houston and Tex. Cent. Ist mortgage 5 per cent. 
































Letters 
of 


Credit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicage Keal Estate Pay 


er than almost any other ’ 
class of investments. 


Investment 
Securities. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
eae BAY, 
AND T 


FUTUREGREAT ore a OF: a tee SOUN » 

Is destined to be a great f. 
‘ cial center, because it hast 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 

The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 

The finest natural town site and water front. 

Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 

Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for buildin ¢ 





purpose 4. 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


address 
AIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 1% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


We have never handled farm gene except in the 
County in which Minneapolis is loc: 

Full particulars and ileinaleey, references given 
on application. 

Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROANOKE, V VA. 








- ISS2-Population 400. 1890-Population 26,000 


Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of EBanks ot and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. Will be glad 

o answer all Ccorresnanaae 
FRANCIS B. KEMP & ©CO., Roanoke, Va. 


Gceditonk: widiieemaiicn, 

Has for sale a limited number of first mortgage loans 
upon well improved farms. Loans ranging in 
amounts from #200 to $500, about one-third of what it 
nas been the Custom of loan companies to place upon 
the same class of security. Loans confined to two 
counties and are personally examined and cared for. 
Applications submitted upon request. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


January Dividends 


can be safely invested in the se- 
eurities of the 
LOMBARD INVESTMENT OO., 
netting the holder 6 and 7 per 
cent. All securities payable in 
GOLD. 


List and full information mailed upon application. 


Lombard {nvestment Co, 


150 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Pertland, Oregon. 
Bank Feferences all over United States. 


is e enjoying ‘greater prosperity 
than any city in the Union, and 
will ee at the head of the 

rocession, owing to her supe- 


ot another city in the world can 
offer ‘such inducements to home seekers and investors. 
be tnd ‘or full particulars and a copy of our Souvenir 
o 
THE WITHERBEE- ANDREW INVESTMENT CO., 
4, 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


CORE ss s0vesesncssarccves scorsenceseel $500,000 00 
Surplus and U ndivided Profits. 200,000 » 
The Debentures issued by this Company are rec 
nized by investors seeking perfect security insteads of 
high rate of interest as among the safest investments 
0 = * the public. 
e 


rs to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City. 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York Ci ity. 
Geo. G. Williams, hae of the Chemical’ National 





To. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
the Sav’ ngs Banks and “‘Inyestors throughout 
the East. Corresp 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Tac 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRIST OO... Tacama. Wash 


Taga sats seas i 


within next year. nate 
sent. beside the 











from $i¢ 
supers. Degeoe property Tented now for 10 per 
fruit, hop, farm, iron and pops 


properties. Write B. f. Russell & Co.. Tacoma. Wash- 





E Whe) 1855. 


Eugene Cok 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 

STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER 
Supplies Business virus Couperasions, 
with every variety of work above 
ines. Complete outfits of first-class Station- 

ery for new offices immediately delivered. 


1 Whom. Street. 





(Hanover Squere N. Y,) 





THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO. 


lire enero 
-rralABSQLHTEY 


‘Sahool Sure al 





Bittot Guest fall in the cities of New York went pecokivs.. They control 


ag pes emae Seem, S86 applications for loans upon 


-E2, BE, PAID, EROME TY AT MATURITY aon 


THE GILBERT-AENOLD LAND CO., 806 Tower Aveanc, West Saperier, Wis, 








22~ (1960) 





THE INDE 


PENDENT. 


December 31, 1891. 








The National Park Bank, New York. 
-apgehaa ables patna. ot: $3-998-388 


Accounts Golteteed, Buy and Sell Poreten 3 Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collectio: 


SAFETY PR Hi OUTRO LTO 


auanaen K. WRIG 
ART 


‘DIRECTORS: 
Are rp laery, te tt Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
oseph Moo i George 8S. Hart, 
rs haries Siernbach Charles 5 Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, Wilson G. Hunt. 


J. S. HOWELL & SON, 
Investment Brokers and Financial Agents. 


We can loan money on first Mortg 27a in 
gold coin, Ly interest from 7 to r cent. om 
annum, secu by improved ‘Tacoma F Real Esta 

References given, if 

Address TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


~ SALT LAKE CITY. 


Natural Gas has been struck in quantities 
sufficient for manufacturing and household purposes. 
This means an influx of manufactories and a rapid 
advance in prices. Now is an pe pnd to purchase 





lesirable lots at low prices on easy ms. Choice lots 
in ALT PLAC egivappreaaly from $375 to $600, 
on easy term 

J. H.W ATT. - 15 wer, = South St., 


BETTER THAN 7 4% "BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co, will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within gto % ofa 
mile from Court House and center of city at prices 
$400 per lot. 

= y- from the, anlp of tees | = 
be expendec the company in the equipment of a 
large linen AA - erected near the ots offered 
for sale 

AD for maps and circulars 

ay ire NEHAHA TRU T COMPANY, 


108 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Beary Drum, V.-Pres. 


Samuel Collyer, Cash. . Davis, Asst. Cash. 
. F. Sargent, 2d ea Cash. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY 

Capital, $250,000 00, Surplus, 75,000 00 


Correspondence solicited. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established..........-- 


REAL ESTATE joCiussion 
PROPERTY RENTE 


remittances made promptly. 


TAXES 
LOANS ‘arctully negated, | Yr" 


To Investors and ‘Manufacturers. 


In less than two years 8 M, VIRGINIA, 


cared 
and 


and 
for, 


and assessments looked after and 


paid. 


has doubled its population; Abo houses have been 
built; a large number of important industries estab- 
lished; electric lights introduced; water works ex- 


tended; an extensive system of patent begun; rapid 
transit secured with Koanoke, seven m ~~ ‘ademas 
railway chartered and franchises secured 

Salem and Roanoke are the industrial center of 
Southwest V irginia, and being fn the iron district, 
with cheap coal and coke and with many advantages 
for manufacturing, they are sure to grow. Salem is 
an old town with excellent social, educational, and re- 
ligious advantages. Notwithstanding the general 
depression South, oe m is growing steadily and sub- 


stantially. Now is the time to invest. Corres- 
pondence with manufacturers solicit 
lllustrated book of 40 pages sent free. 
Address, J, W. F. ALLEMONG, 


P ident Selon im rovement Company 
resident SALEM. VIRGINIA. r 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 
ital Paid Up, - $150,000. 
avestmenteia the post Conservative 
Field int she es 

jearansocd First Mortgages 

Cent. on improved lands in lowa 
FE AND DESIRABLE. 





Ca 
Cheice 


Six Per 


and Eastern Nebraska. SA 


benture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans wit a local trustee. ‘FIFTEEN Y tg SUCCESS- 
FUL EXPERIENCE. SEND FOR PAMP 
W.A.HOTC HK iss, GEORGE H. ‘LEWIS, 

Act’g Secretary President. 

First mortgage loans on Tacoma reat made at 
from seven to nine per cent. per annum. ve refer by 
re rmission tothe Tacoma National Bank and other 
eading banks and indiv - om in the city of Tacoma. 


Correspondence Ww ited 
¢. W. & W. P. PRITCHARD, 
Real Estate and Leama, TACOMA Washin ton. 


TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENTS. I Guarantee 12 percent. perannum 
in any of the above cities. [ have made from 40 to 50 

per cent. per annum for non-residents. I also make 
first mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent. per —— _ 

Also have choice bargains in Farm, Hop, I 
aud arden Lands. Correspondence sol beta 
garding Western Washinaten. All inguiries answered 
promptly. Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


BION, ESTATE AND LOANS, 
Building, 207 Tacoma 
= a me 
ed for non- 
t Edge 6 and 
property for sale. 


EA 

OFFICES: a) Bor al Insurance 
Buliding, CHICA 

Investments made and propert 

residents. We have on hand a line ‘of Gt 

7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago 
Retereo** ®*y nk in Chicago. 


DENVE Real Estate and 7 and 8S 
percent. First Mortgages. 


We are now forming a cash ayndis ate for the pur- 
chase of a valuable tract of lanc adjening the city 


limits o riper Write for we ulars, on 
The Schermerborn nyesine mpan. 
B93°ReA Pe Hoe SER, ey 
TOOLORADO, ~ S.A. 


And 58 Old Broad Street, we E. 


10 Undoubted Security! 
% Satisfactory References! 
The rapid growth of Tacoma makes great demand for 
money for developments. Borrowers can better afford 
to y 10 per cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 
Write us for interesting illustrated documents, no 
matter whether you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 
DENVER 
Land within five miles 
Real Estate from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has pure’ Estate of us 


during the ne five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. an wie have never seen the property 


have made, in three to five years, 
Mane =. fall information furnished upon 100%. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital. ..... . . $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent.  ¥E secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 


Company ff — Fork. Amount of issue 
limited , * 


Tr 
Executors, a oe Pens a by law to invest 
in these bonds. 
yc aihy w. 
Py se oh PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., 8. 


LON NDON : UCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 

Ne charges fer disbursements. 

34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N. Y. 

189 Montague St.(Real Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 

ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 

JOHN A. BEYER, Vice-President. 

- WM. WAGNER, Treasurer. 

__8. B. LIVINGSTON, Secretary. 











PULUTH'S FUTURE. 


alize from $ year’s crops. 
Duluth is ‘he oa +y for tetan | a ey Rive the d 
oa center for all that ric 





manufac turing is rapidly increasing. To buy a 

peepee now is like buying Chicago real estate 25 
Fe ago. Loans at 7 and 8 per cent. Carefully } ~ ad 

vrite or particulars. 

©, E. LOVETT & CO., DULUTH, MINN, — 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a pea for the investment of money in 
large or small sums that will commend itself to all 
who d a safe investment with ~~ 
The good name and stability of Portland, Oregon, 
will guarantee you in making an investment “here 
Prospectus will be sent ya. application, with ‘full 
details and references. 


T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
Portland. Oregen. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


“THE MIDWAY CITY.’ 
1733 Miles from Boston. 

1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 

Good Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three Railroads, 
City Water, Sewerage, Gas, Telephones, Elec tric 
Lights, Electric Street Cars, Water romer, $140,000 
Opera House, $50,000 Cotton Mill, Nay by 

Iver 2,000,000 hi: has been expended in public Sageeve 
ments during past two years. 

For information regarding KEARNEY as a place of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearnev Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA.  __ 


0 WET FiZ8 wiely eocure. E LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. Lnterest ay- 

Ae be semi-annua ty by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to all 





Highest references. Address 
VRANE J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


GREAT FALLS, Montana. 


The year 1891 will witness the greatest growth that 
has ever occu in the history of this city, the re- 
sources of which place it in the front rank of the 
gro wing towns of the great Northwest. For full in- 
‘ermation concerning reliable investments write to 


H. F. COLLETT & CoO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
BARNES & COLLETT. 


ELECTIONS. — 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ i paovmns BAN 


EW , December 9th, 1% i 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION’ FOR. DIRECTORS: Oo 
this Bank will be held the banking-house, No. 
124 Bowery, on TUESDAY, Senay 12th, 1392, between 
the hours of 12 M. and 1 P.M, 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 








ne ce CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE Cc ITY 
YORK.—NEW YORK, December 8th, 
1991.—The  aaeeh election for Directors of this Bank 
will be held at the banking-house, 320 Broadway, on 
Poe. January 12th, 1892. win at open from 12 M. to 
1p EDW’)> SKILLIN, Cashier. 


\HEMIC ‘AL NATIONAL “3B ANK, NEW YORK, 

r 12th, 1891.—The annual election for Di- 

ene of | this Bank for the e ensuing year will be held 

at the lyre -house, No. 270 way, on Tuesday. 

the 12th day o January, 1892, between the hours of i 
and 2 o’clock. 











wm. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


r ets rou eu NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 

OF NEW YORK, Decem 12th, 1891.—The an- 
nual meeting oF the Shout, of this bank for the 
election of Directors will be held at the banking-house 
on Tuesday, the 2th | of January, 1892, between 


the hours of 12 M. one! s P.M 
CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, 


? 
New York, December 26th, 1801. , 
MRHE ANNUAL ELEC TION FOR DIR ay OF 
this Bank, will be held at the banking-house, 
Sixth Avenue and Seente Ore Street, on TUES- 
pat. Neemeentd = 892, between the hours of 9 and 
WA NRY D. NORTHROP, Cashier. 
THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ a | 
BA oun on Fi pow Yor 


New Yo mber 2th, 18m. § 
NHE ee MeLECTION | FOR DIREC TORS OF 


to 1PM. 
RVING NATIONAL “BANK, NEW YORK. —THE 
Annual Election for Directors of this bank, will 
be held at the Cambine-hounn. 3 hey RE January 
2th, 18, between the en of 12 x P.M. 
POUPER. ‘Cashier. 


LPATEES, _ MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 
8th, 1891.—The annual election for Directors of this 
Bank will be held at the ame on Tuesday, 

January 12th, 1892, from 12 M. to 1 P. 
IS. SAAG H. WALKER, Cashier. 











” ‘Tae NATIONAL PARK BANE, 4 NEw Yous, } ) 


m ber 
HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THe STOCKHOLD- 
ers of this bank for the election of directors for 
the ensuing year will be held at the Senking-howe, 
2é4 and 216 Broadway, on + ply eS genes 12th, 
1892, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 o'clock 
GEORGE ‘Ss. 3 HICKOK, Cashier. 





THE GARFIELD SAFE DEPOSIT 
MASONIC 








9 enn ot BANK, Avi ps Bip. 


dividend of FIVE from earnings 
5 Bee eo payable on and after January 
transfer books will be closed from Dec. 19th to 
January 2d, inclusive. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 

THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 

67 BLEECKER 8T., NEW YORK, December 28th, 1891. 
HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED 
the usual interest under the provisions of the by- 
laws for the six months ending the 3ist December, as 








from 10 to ll A.M. 
wader A. E. CONOVER, Secretary. 
Mount MorRRIs BANK, 
125TH we - PARK At t 
HE ANNUAL ELECTIO OF ‘DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at pe 
Street and Park Avenue, ursday, January 
Tth, 1892, between the hours of 3and 4 P.M. 
THos. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
DIVIDENDS. 





HE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A.—NEW 
York, December 22d, 1891.—The Board of Di- 

rectors have this day declared a dividend of FIVE 

PER CENT, free from tax, payable on and after 

January 2d, 1892. 

The transfer books will be closed until January 4th, 

1892. £. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 





NEw YoOurkK, December 22d, 1891. 
IFTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND.— 

The Directors of this bank have Wk x eK) 
a semi-annual Lay amy of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PEK Sas, Bree Eroms pain, out of Tho counts of, the 
past os x mouths, payable on and after y, Jan- 


whe i Sranator, books will be be closed from 3 P. M., De- 
ember un e 8th, 
1902. EDW’ D O BRtLLIN. « Cashier. 





ee yee at CITIZENS’ BAN 


w YORK, December . 
A pF viDEED iF THREE “AND ONE-HALF PEK 
CENT. has been yable to the stockholders 


on a after Sanuary 2d, 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw YorK, December th, 1891. 
SIXTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Four (4) Per Cent, payable January 
4th, 1892, to which date, from 3ist inst., transfer books 
will be closed. ALFRED H. TIMPSON. Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE C 
OF ney. oo cad 








NEW December 22d, 1891. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this ay 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three an = 
half per cent, payable on and January 2d, 
will remain closed until that date. 
CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK) 
ON av , 24th, 1891. } 
Ew YORK, r 5 

A DIVIDEND OF TEN PER CENT. OUT OF THE 
earnings of the last six months has to-day been 
declared by this bank, payable on the 2d day nf Jan- 
uary next. The transfer will remain clesed till 

that date. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


The transfer book 








IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw YORK, December 17th, 1891. 

Tis BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 

have this day declared a dividend of four per 

cent., payable on and after January 2d, 1892, until 

w hich Hate the transfer books will remain closed. 

GEORGE E, SOUPER, Cashier. 

EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 

— 29 WALL ST.—NEW YORK, December 


891. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENT 
TP VIDEND. EENTH 


A Dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, on 
the Capital Stock, has this day been declared from 
the earnings of the current six months, payable to the 
stockholders on and after the 2d Ger of January, 1892. 
hing transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 








THE MAREET AND xULZon 
a ie BA 


NEw_Yo Decem - 22d, 1891. 
HE } BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) 
ph CENT. tree of tax, payable on and after Janu- 
2d, 1892.’ The transfer ks will remain closed 


until that TR 
A. GILBERT, Cashier, 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw YoOrK, December 22d, 1891. 





I IVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have this day de- 


clared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., free o 
tax, payable on and after January 2d, 1892. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier, 
THE NATIONAL BANE OF THE REPUBLIC. 
NEW YORK, December 22d, 1891. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THis Da DaY 
declared a dividend of Four (4) e Cent. of 
tax, payable on and after ee 1892, until 1 which 
date the transfer books wa be ¢ 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


ATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
fay YORK, December 23d, 1891.—The Directors of 








this bank have this 4 be eclared a semi-annal divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., i J on and after 
January 2d, The transfe will remain 


closed until that date. 
. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 





THE : NATIONAL Pa PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
EW 


YOur«K, December 18th, 1891. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE’ THIS Day 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT. upon the stock of this Bank, payable, free of 
tax, on and after Januar. Od 1892. The transfer boo! 
will be closed from the 27th inst. until Jan uary 2d. 
GEORGE 8S. HICHOK, “Cashier. 


“THE | SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK, } 
4 ®: bs = 








New Y xe With, 1801. ) 
y ee * DIRECTORS OF Tide” BANK HA hIS 
day declared i 
PER CeN'., payable on and after yay 2b 2d, 18 
The transfer books ai ad ey 
ABRAHAMS, € Cashier. 
* | = ty - oF oe t 
NE Decem mots 1syl. 
ae Bon BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
. a~& s ——— dividend of four (4) per 
cent., paya' gh 
The ener books 
ary 5th, 19m, 





will remain closed until Janu- 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 


Tae BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. d 

EW YORK, December 22d, 1891. § 

ThE. DIRECTORS, 4 THE EARNINGS OF 

the past six months, ha ve declared a dividend of 

six per cent., free of tax, yr on and after Janu- 
ary 1892. .C. MAYHEW, Cashier. 


THR ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 











New York, December 

HE BOARD.OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of LA ay | (4) 
P Re free from tax, payable on and after Jan- 
e transfer books will remain closed until that 

date. CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 

MounT MorRIs BAN 

126TH STREET AND PARK AVENU: ay 

LARED 


NEw Yor«K, December 
HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY D 
az a semi-annual dividend of three per cent. paya- 


on and after Jan 2d, 1892. 
‘Tues. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 





THE Mason an Ry OF THE REPUBLIC, 


NE 

HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS F 
this bank will be held at the ban 

T DAY, Jan th, proximo, 


ouse, on 
the 


MURRAY HILL B. 
Cor. 47TH H STREEY AND SD AVENUE, 


56%. DIVIDEND.” York, December 22d, 








Witt CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


R, R, COL. 


ween 
U1 a.M, and 2 mM, 
E. H, PULLEN, Cashier, 


hours of 


declared 
on and 


At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums of $5 and upward, not gncesding 0a, pave- 
ble on and after after the third Monday, being the day 


of this month. 

The interest is cpeied of pense eenuinetée 
positors as principal on the ist inst., where it stands 
as a deposit. 


after 
MERRITT TRIMBLE, President. 
ROBERT 8S. HOLT, Secretary. 


CO. SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
Chase te YORK, Nos. 56 AND 58 BOWERY, CORNER 


SIXTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
INTEREST.—The Trustees ordered that inter- 





on and 
after January sums of $5—and up to $3,000— 
which have Jematned. fy for the three or ix 


months en eOINT 
OE OWARD A A INTARD, President. 


er ase Soessingt. 
ARLES W MHRLD. Cashier. 


AST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 3 CHam- 
87TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVID nD... 


NEW YORK, December 
INTEREST at the rate of FOUR (4) PER = eT per 
annum has been aoe ae the six month: nding 
December 3ist, 1891 m all accounts en’ entitled there 
to, from FIVE dollars t to THREE THOUSAND dol- 
lars, payable a Jan gt! 1892. 

ited on or before January 7th 

the iat, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 

RANKLIN SAVINGS BANK. 

Corn 








er Eighth Ave. and 42d St. 
SIXTY-THIRD CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
On an January by order of the 
Trustees, interest at the rate of and one-half 
cent. per annum will be peueere 
hereto, on all sums of $5 up to $3, Money Se 
ited on or before January will w in 
eS 
Bank n from 10 A M. to 3 P. M., and on Monday 
evenings a 6to8 pd Ey 
Assets 





miei 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Sec’y. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 





‘Oppo ite Cooper fnetitute)” 
oH DIVIDEND. 
NEW YORK, December 234, 1891. 
NTEREST FOR THE HALF 'YEAR ENDING DE- 
[oce mber of THREE AND 


Sist, 1891, at the 
NE HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be 1 
ited to depositors entitled thereto under the by-laws 
of the beak, Interest payable Wednesday, January 


MONEY DEPOSITED on or before January 9th will 


draw interest from J enuaty i. 
8. W. SNEDEN, President. 
G. N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


Cusgaco, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMAHA 
RAILWAY Courant. 62 WALL STREET. 


EW YORK, December 23d, 1891. 
DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT. TON THe 
prefe’ eETee Spek o5 Chip comanay W will ‘ee 
ts axtice on Wednesday, January 2th, 1892. 
books of the preferred and common stocks will close 
y  Teerety. oy Sist, 1891, and reopen on 
ursday, January 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 








LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY CO. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, } 


EW YORK, December 23d, 1891. 
HE BOARD » A DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 


f February 
le rs three o’clock 
, at which time oo 
, reopen on 
next. 


the stockholders of record. 


transfer books ks will be c to be 
morning of TUESDAY, ue fe aa of Febi 
E. D. WORCESTER, 





Delaware, Lackawazna & Westers R. -R.Co. 
0! 
A DIVIDEND OF ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS 


PER CENT, sen the capital stock this com- 
pany we be paid , 1892. 
er books iy close at 3 P.M., December 3ist, 
1891, = reopen Jomnery 





Pring, a a SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., 
D STREET (MILLS BUILDING), 
NEW YORK, December 24th, 1891. 
Coupons due January 1s' rom bonds of the 
piowin named companies will be be paid after that 


office: 
Central Pacific R. R. lst m 6. 


Stoc«cton and Copperopolis R. RB 

Southern Pacific R. R. of Arizona ist n a 
Southern Pacific ee . of New A a m 
Louisiana Western R. R. a 6 pee om 








amination, and ree ive paymen - s on se 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 
NEw YorK, December 9th, 1891. 
DIVIDEND NO. 93. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December 3ilst 
inst., payable at the office of ¢he Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of January next, to'the stockholders 
of record at the close of the transfer book on the 2ist 
day of December 

e transfer books Lig Ly closed at 3 o’clock on the 


rnoon of December inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2d next. 


R H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 














LEGAL NOTICE. 
OFFICE OF THE 
CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. OF AMERICA, 
Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place. 
ORK, December 19th, 1891, 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the - 
solidated wor oy 3 of for 
election ensuing year, and the 


Se ee vee Sor Betaae’e is ogling HE 





Directors have 
after January Ist, 162, 


"iden of four pe cent Cashier, 








a 





December 31, 1891. 
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THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


Business has been interfered with by 
the break owing to Christmas holidays, 
some of the largest houses closing both 
Friday and Saturday. It has also been 
more or less under weather influences, 
damp, foggy days being in a majority and 
acting as a check on buyers’ operations, 
more particularly in the jobbing trade. 
Nevertheless there have been a number of 
large orders booked at first hands for de- 
liveries of bleached shirtings on spring ac- 
count, the demand having been stimulated 
by the all-round reductions in prices noted 
in last report. Inone instance, Wamsutta 
4-4 bleached shirtings, the shirt manu- 
facturers have ordered so freely that pro- 
duction for a considerable time ahead has 
come under contract and the price has 
been restored to the old level 10jc. per 
yard. This is, however, exceptional; and 
altho agents in nearly every instance re- 
port stocks moderate to small, there is no 
reluctance in meeting buyers just as they 
come forward at the revised scale of val- 
ues. No changes are noted in either 
brown or colored cottons, but the market 
cannot b2 called over-steady, altho the 
supply is in no instance excessive. The 
fact that the market for raw material con- 
tinues exceedingly weak and that a further 
heavy decline has been recorded within 
the past few days still disposes buyers to 
look upen the present range of prices for 
the general run of cotton goods as high 
as is likely to be seen for some time to 
come. The print cloth market is an ex- 
ception, perhaps, a further advance of 
1-16c. per yard being reported in 64x64’s— 
3 1-16c. per yard—with stocks at Fall 
River reduced to 90,000 pieces, with sellers 
still showing some indifference to booking 
‘* futures” at the quoted rate. 

For printed fabrics in spring styles the 
season opened fairly well. Good orders 
have been received for both standard fan- 
cies and novelties by agents, and most de- 
scriptions are well sold ahead. Wash fab- 
rics are quiet at first hands, only moderate 
duplicates calling for attention. In the 
jobbing trade salesmen on the road have 
had but limited success with spring offer- 
ings during the week, owing to retailers 
and others being too much occupied with 
the holiday trade to give much attention 
to purchases for their coming season. 











READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








WE are very greatly indebted toa large 
number of old and new friends for favors 
received during the past week. Our re- 
mittances for subscriptions have been very 
large indeed; and what greatly pleases us is 
that we have received, through the efforts 
of our old friends, a great many new sub- 
seribers. 

RENEWALS. 

Between now and February a great 
many subscriptions will expire; and we 
wish toask all of our old subscribers to 
look upon this notice in the light of a 
personal letter asking them to send us 
their own renewals, and, if convenicut, the 
names of some new subscribers. If it is net 
convenient to send new subscribers, we 
suggest the desirability of renewing for 
from two to five years and obtain the benefit 
of our club rates. We particularly request 
old subscribers to make their remittances 
direct to us and thus avoid delay and possi- 
ble loss of numbers of the paper. The club 
rates given herewith are very liberal and 
are being taken advantage of by a large 
proportion of our subscribers. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months..... $, 5 Six months........ $1 

Four months...... One year...... ey 
nae RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber. ................ 


One year each to two subscribers........... 
Three years to one subscriber.... . 
Three subscribers one year each.. 





SS wmnrsz38rcr 
Ssssssss ss 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

“TRIAI, TREP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subserib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect, 
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What folly! To be without BEECHAM’S PILLS.—Adr. 
EASTERN PEOPLE IN MEXICO. 





EASTERN ns in ‘ 
winter by winter. at =r. 
ing in chp ye the 
well as the many novelties of -- travel. for 
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My HOUTEN’S COCOA—" Best & Goes Farth: 
—Adv. 








MARRIAGE. 


THOMPSON—LORD.—In Framingham, Mass., Decem- 
ber 2d, 4+ the Rev. L. R. Eastman, ay “ALFRED N. 
THOMPSON, JR., and Lizzie W. LORD, all of Fram- 











DIED. 
Witson—Died November 2d. in Tabriz, Persia, 
an 


Samuel Rhea, only child of Rey. Samuel’ G 
Annie Rhea Wilson, aged 21 months. 


E. WILLARD JONES. 
LONDON HATS 


ON EXHIBITION AND SALE. 


Specialties in Hats and Umbrellas for the 
Holidays. 


49 Nassau St., New York. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
AND 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
McComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the perfect walk shoes made. 

“Suitable Io toe oie City. Sone oe Mountain. ward- 
robe complete without MoCOMBER’S Waiking, House 
and Parlor Dress Boots, Shoes and anyeere. 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free to all unable to call 














JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 





For Catalogue & Prices of “Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms. 
atc.. write HARTMAN M’F’G Co.. Beaver Falls, Penn. 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White Hovse while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, ‘“‘ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “* THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 5@c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retailed at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 
TRAVEL. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Parties will leav How. York, deanery. 12 
and February 3, for Grand 
days through the > Southern Beaten, 


MEXICO 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be , made to_Cincina Otastaneds, New Or- 
aged ane agd 8 San Antonio. 
= % all the mating cities 














p over the Vera Cruz Rail- 

way, and avs in Guada 
an ‘ae via are to be made to Sqn Diego, 
kee pas asadena, Banta arbara, 
eae! franciace, nr og # Fe 


sitet ogeeiesars nae ae er qo al TEs. 


cort, with a choice of ferent Routes. 
d Tour of 46D ~ chron h the South- 

tates an exice, California, 
iaesgermen some 

ands: 

San Franeiseo Feb. * roe bh Islands and 
meet earls vesta Barge a mr 
for the particu- 


lar tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITOOME, 267 Broadway, 





WwW YORK, 





= AMIS 


Housekeeping 


‘| LINENS. 


Bleached linen table Sets, with fancy 


7 - > 





Ss, $3.38, $3.75, $4.50, 
$5.50, $6.50, $7.50, $8.50 per Set. 

Bleached Damask Table Cloths, with 
fancy colored borders, fringed, 


SIZES... 8-4 10-4 12-4 
PRICES $1.35 $1.65 $1.85 EACH. 


Bleached Linen Table Damask, 48c., 





59c., 65c.,. Tic. to $1.50 vard. 


NAPKINS. 


5-8 Linen Table Napkins, 75c., $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.39, $1.58 to $5.00 dozen. 

3-4 Linen Napkins, $1.25, $1.50 
$1.75, $2.00 to $9.00 dozen. 

Fringed Doylies, white and with col- 
ored borders, 60c., 75c., $1-00, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75 to $4.00 dozen. 


TOWELS. 


800 dozen very fine German Damask 
Towels, knotted fringe and fancy colored 
borders, extra large, 


At 25c, EACH; WORTH 40c. 
TABLE COVERS. 


Chenille fringed Table Covers, very latest 
colorings and designs, 85c., $1.25, $1.50, 
$2.15, $2.75, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 to $7.50 each. 


LAMBREQUINS. 


China: Silk Mantel Lambrequins, hand 
painted, $3.95, $500, and $6.50 to 
$13.50 each. 

Plush Mantel Lambrequins, draped, all 


~~ CURTAINS. 


Irish point, real lace Nottingham and 
Antique and Cluny Lace Curtains, large 
select assortment. 


PORTIERES, 


Chenille Portieres, handsome 
dados top and bottom, trimmed 
with heavy tassel fringes, 


$3.88 to $20.00 Pair, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 TO 321 GRAND ST., 
_NEW YORK. 





Six Floers occupied exclusively by us for 
the sale of MILLINERY, FANCY and 
DRESS GOODS. 


MOURNING GOODS 


Silk Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Send for samples and mention this paper. 


R. H. Stearns & Co., 


BOSTON, 














Jusurance. 


THE REASON OF AND IN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


ALTHO the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund Life Insurance Society of Philadel- 
phia was founded in 1759, it can be truth- 
fully said that life insurance in this 
country is a growth and product of the 
last fifty years. The organization of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1842 
really marked the starting point of the 
business in America. The first twenty- 
five years were given over almost wholly 
on the part of life insurance companies to 
the education of the people on the subject, 
and to dispelling the superstition which 
pervaded the minds of many, that to 
insure life was to ‘‘ tempt Providence ” 
and was liable to bring premature death 
as its punishment. During these fifty 
years (of course many of the companies 
doing business in the United States are of 
recent origin) the total amount paid by 
the companies to policy holders has been 
$1,347,330,541. Certainly there must be 
something remarkable about the business 
of life insurance if these figures are true. 
A system which has for its sole and 
ultimate end the benefit of those who 
become its members, but more largely 
of persons who do not contribute to its 
funds and who are in no way connected 
with it except as beneficiaries, and which, 
during the short space of fifty years, has 
returned in payment to the members of 
these organizations and their families a 
sum so tremendous in amount that the 
mind cannot grasp it, must have some- 
thing to recommend it which ought not, 
in common sense, to need much argument 
to force it home upon the attention of 
every man. 

We assume that no man to-day would 
have the appearance of being so ridiculous 
as to refuse to take a policy of insurance 
upon the ground that it would shorten his 
life. We assume that any man and every 
man admits, without argument, that life 
insurance would be of extraordinary value 
to himself and his family. We assume that 
there is scarcely a man who has not seen 
in his own experience one case or perhaps 
fifty cases where the benefits of life insur- 
ance have shown themselves so manifestly 
that escape from them has been impossi- 
ble. There is scarcely a community in the 
United States in which instances cannot 
be found of widows and orphans having 
been saved from penury and distress and 
where children have been able to receive 
the benefits of education through the 
beneficence of the scheme of life insur- 
ance. Why, then, is it necessary to argue 
with a man or to do more with any man 
than simply to present to him the different 
forms in which he can secure a policy of 
life insurance thereby providing, in case 
of his death or misfortune, that those left 
behind him shall be taken care of? 

There is no mystery about life insurance. 
The system simply requires that a thou- 
sand men, say of the age of thirty, shall 
each agree during life to contribute to a 
common fund a certain specified sum, 
agreed upon in advance, and that upon 
the death of any one of them a thousand 
dollars, or other fixed amount, shall be paid 
to his heirs. The cost of this insurance, 
called premium, has been carefully ar- 
rived at by a systematic computation of 
figures extending over a great many years, 
the result being that an absolute certainty 
has been arrived at in regard to certain 
particulars necessary to the carrying on of 
the business of life insurance. 

First, it has been definitely ascertained 
that of a thousand men at the age of thirty 
so many will die the first year, s0 many 
the second, so many the third, and so on. 
It has.also been ascertained, or rather it 
has been assumed, that a certain sum of 
money will earn a certain amount of in- 
terest, which, being compounded, will earn 
certain other amounts. From these facts 
as abasis, the whole scheme of life insur- 
ance has been worked out and evolved so 
that it has become an exact science, the 
odds always being a little in favor of the 
company from the fact that persons in- 
sured are selected lives, that is, those in 
good sound health, coming from good 
families, and further that the rate of in- 
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terest obtained has generally been more 
than the assumed rate. Itis well to note 
that a life insurance company, to be a life 
insurance company in fact as well asin 
name, must make its calculations so that 
they shall always be on the safe side; 
there must be a margin of safety; it can- 
not take risks. It must be able to stop in- 
suring lives and still be able to pay the 
_last person insured upon the policy be- 
coming a claim. It must not be necessary 
to its suecess that it should continue for- 
ever in business. 

The regular life policy is a very simple 
one. Under its terms the insured pays a cer- 
tain premium each year, depending upon 
his age at the time of being insured—so long 
as he shall live. It is obvious, under this 
form of policy, that it may be easy enough 
for a man to pay during the first years of 
his life, but that if he should live to be from 
seventy to ninety years of age, it might be 
extremely difficult. It is always wise, 
therefore, in taking an ordinary life palicy 
to pay the full amount of the premium 
each year, allowing the dividends to be 
credited on the policy, either to be paid 
with the policy, or that in the latter years 
of a man’s life the cash value of the addi- 
tions may be used in paying his premium, 

An exceedingly desirable form of policy 
is a five, ten or fifteen-year policy in 
which the insured pays for five, ten or 
fifteen years, paying, of course, a some- 
what larger amount each year than if he 
were to pay each year during his entire 
life. For young men this form of policy is 
exceedingly desirable as they can confi- 
dently undertake to pay during the earlier 
years of their business lives; at the ex- 
piration of the five, ten or fifteen years, 
the policy will be paid up in full, no 
further payments being required, and a 
cash dividend will be returned each year 
thereafter to the insured. 

The endowment form of policy is alsoan 
exceedingly desirable one, and one be- 
coming more and more popular with in- 
surers. Under this form of policy the 
insured pays for ten, fifteen, twenty, or 
any specified number of years, and if liv- 
ing at the expiration of the time specified 
receives the full amount of his policy 
intermediate 
years receives his regular dividends, or 
he can have them added to the policy 
to be paid with the itself. A 
great many clergymen and other profes- 
sional men look with particular favor 
on the endowment policy, 
is to place them in funds during the 
declining their Almost 
every company now issues a great variety 


in cash, and during the 


policy 


as its object 


years of lives. 
of policies in addition to those named; this 
is done partly to meet the wants of any 
individual and partly to outstrip other 
companies in the competition for busi- 
ness; but the three or four forms partic- 
ularly mentioned above are those which 
really appeal to the great mass of in- 
surers and are good enough for anybody. 

Assessment insurance, which originally 
was conducted upon the plan of passing 
the hat after the loss had occurred and 
collecting money enough if 
with which to pay, 


possible, 
modified 
most of the as- 


has been 
and changed, and 
sessment associations are now trying with 
more or less success to create a reserve 
fund. 
name, 


From every association, of whatever 
conducted on the pure assessment 
plan, we would particularly warn any 
would-be dnsurér, Assessment associa- 
tions started out glibly enough, but actual 
experience has shown that the cost, which 
for the first, second or third year is per- 
haps very little, rapidly increases owing 
to an increasing death rate. until it as- 
sumes large proportions, and costs more 
for an inferior and unreliable article than 
the genuine can be purchased for. The reg- 
ular life companies will furnish term life 
insurance, which is absolutely insurance, at 
a less cost than the assessment associations 
offer to furnish what they call insurance, 
but which is a very poor imitation. 
During the last ten years something like 
fifteen hundred assessment associations 
have been organized and have failed, en- 
tailing, of course, great loss upon the men 
who trusted to them. 

There is one consideration connected 
with life insurance which every man 
should take to himeelf, and that is, meve r 





procrastinate in Jife ingurance. 
Do it to-day. An er siekness, or 
a thousand and one «things which can 
happen to you may prevent you from 
being able to secure any insurance at all. 
Your duty to yourself as a .man and to 
your family demands that you give it im- 
mediate attention. 
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A “BANK.” 


A cIRCULAR of the Security Mutual 
Bank, 8 Union Square, has been sent to 
this office, accompanied by a circular got- 
ten up in the latest imitation of type-writ- 
ten letters and very cleverly imitated, with 
** King & Co., Gen. M’g’rs” appended in a 
flourishing sort of scrawl, this also being 
an excellent imitation of a signature writ- 
ten with the pen. This circular reads: 

8 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK ’CITY. 

My Dear Sir:—If you desire to represent 
either the best Fraternal Endowment Order 
in the United States, and as solid as any Life 
Insurance Company in its business proposi- 
tion, or the best Building Loan Bank, both 
in plans and security, please examine the 
inclosures. Do not forget that our propo- 
sitions are based on known and obtained 
results, hence they are safe. Both are 
financially substantial. Explanatory proofs 
in plenty. Write and name references, 
business and proposal. 





This is direct and ‘* snappy,” apparently 
dictated by a very busy man, too full of 
business to go into details unnecessarily, 
but with plenty of resources and proofs be- 
hind him which he will exhibit and 
explain. to all who satisfactorily ‘‘ name 
references, business and proposal.” We 
know that gold is excellent, and have 
great respect for it; but we have none at 
all for gilt and brass; and while we hold 
building loan societies in the highest 
esteem, we are very wary about a great 
many schemes and schemers that ‘* catch 

n” behind the success of those societies. 
So—as the Security Mutual Bank claims 
to be ‘‘incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Néw York (act of 1851) and 
subject to the examinations of the Bank- 
ing Department of the State”—we made 
inquiry of that Department, and have re- 
ceived the following from Mr. Charles 
R. Hall, in charge of the Bureau to which 
all inquiries about mortgage companies 
and building and loan associations are 
referred: 

The Security Mutual Bank, so-called, 
succeeds, as I suppose, the International 
Loan and Savings’ Society of the same 
place, which latter association, claiming to 
be a building and loan association, was in 
bad odor with many of its correspondents, 
as we learn from our correspondence. The 
officers of the old association are officers of 
the new, as I suppose. 

I should not want to advise any one to 
invest with or in it. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
40 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
partic pate in distributions of surplus. 
The ss. non-forfeiture applies to all polic ~ x ona 
contains the most liberal features ever before o' 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. t= oh President, 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Bact acl 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1891. 

CPR BT iwi 2222000 BSF AS 

SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $906,257 74 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetis Non-Forfeitar ® law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
«. w. ANDERSON, Gen. Aat. 





SPECiMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
as,ena postal card,the name and address te 
which he would like the paper sent. 








FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1801. 


Amount ot Net Assets, January Ist, 1890...........8101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist) ... . - 568,525 11 


#100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





CRs cncsvncensqnsticcascnsiginnunte cengtadectncceset $28,363,854 71 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890. .. 1,635,645 37—$27 228,208 34 
RE eae = 5,371,235 38 








132,616,897 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted(including reversionary 


additions to same) 7,078,272 48 








Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. .. 6,201,271 54 
DORE ORE Oe II ccs ccoccconccconnbesincnpsscudubasesodoneeail $13,279,544 02 
Taxes and re-insurances 290,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and c 
Qemey Cepeten, Pee Dea Rss cv cns cceieb ei ccdesicdivercesecss.ées savsscosto 5,400,061 19 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.............. ... 1,082,662 8€—$20,052,526 04 





#$112,564,371 39 


ASSETS. 

















Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit $6,348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

$67,250,984 74) 63,867,546 
Real Estate... 14,341,917 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CE ie ajarcnrpcncwcient antag chetgcgntaiuiéatstiebwtiybinesdabibideabilenbtehodotees 19,446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511) 4,168,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

Seaman $0 SFER GRATIOT. oc scccesccviserbtecesdtdo Mi chsvicciccc céshedudeChocebsdectes 431,168 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing poli 

WA Teecs ce, ogllnn 8. gueuhtbociddncoendnckinn 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of tr 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at #2,000,000).......... 1,421,828 15 


DED TI 0095 658. c ctniagsende+ cecesutnsnnntecenunniccdtcneiesiuasaiantn conned ange 195,812 91 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1891 474,823 52—112,564,371 


3,383,438 68 





a 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books.. 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed wit’. the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891.. 
Appropriated as follows: 





..$1 15,947,809 97 





Approved losses in course of payment....... .. wenee Nas pecugdekwne ie: ‘enue $613,040 54 
Reported losaus awaiting proof, C6C............ sesccescscccccccccescvcece 364,562 44 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... ... ...... . . 39,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presentea)........... ... 6.2 0. cee cee cvecees 22,901 83 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 
I ecccckecscchesoutnessnetatuencninad abet oda ‘ wee 99,954,304 00 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance 
#$101,049,359 11 








Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... ............... 


#14,898,450 86 
Consisting of 
Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund....................sccsceeeees $8,670,539 50 
IE GUN Cec nesntetadedheciass \incssterdiscedoneuecabucens 6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual 
premium, 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE, ASSETS, INCOME, 

In the year 1880............ 224.97 | Jan. 1, 181........ $135,266 | Jan. 1, 1841...... 983,934 | 1880... 719 

In the year 8... Oe basa | Jan. 1106... eee | Joe ee *ereea eel | ae, eerie 

In the year 1890..+----. 159,576,085 | Jan. 1, 1891........ 5497338°726 | Jan. 1. 1891... 115,947,810 | 1890...” 321587100 





Number of policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065. 
Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, $569,338,726. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


WM. H. APPLETON* 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM. L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY 


HENRY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, Cc. C, BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 


4. C. MORTIMER, W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. y 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
4. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1891. 





Asm =) Os : 


$119,243,744-47 


Liabilities, including Reserve 


on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,5093,297.13 





Total Undivided — over 


4 per cent. Reserve, . 


Income, . ; " 


New Assurance written in 1890, 


Outstanding Assurance, 





$23,740,447.34 


. $35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
720,662,473.00 





The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 


one year; 


INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 


FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 





WASHINGTON, 


Life 


Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - Over $11,000,000 


e assets of the Washington contain the largest 
proportion of Bond and Mo Investments of any 
ife Insurance company in is country, and the 
ay proportion of cash uninvested. 

Combination Bond of the Be tn m in 
ona “explicit terms guarantees ad veuteuse not foun 
in a contract of mp fA eeeher company. A first-class in- 
vestment policy 


E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies, 


_ 21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
TABI LAPIS 8° 925,593 994 28 

$2,030,530 14 
Les RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued FATE Bt =. ~~, cients oats 





v Annual Cash 
er and pald-t Se eats Geek insured 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 


‘ ta, rates and, values for any age sent on 


(est. Sec. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


} The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 


pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
January, 1890 


Total Marine Premiums................. $5,187,152 33 


$3,829.331 19 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,599,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
QBNBMRROOE BB. nose scccccccccccece doscecceees 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
Gy Sn cd eene pbacnccnncedstvesdsccyesone 198,428 18 
BRIBE. oo cicvceccecsccses $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal represeatatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 
§,D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D, LEVERICH 
A.A. RA . DENTON SMIT 
JOSEPH +i EP OHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIs, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL, 
IAM H. WEBB,’ THOMAS MAITLAND, 
(ORACE GRAY. N W. HARD 
LIAM E. DODGE, sEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV fe iby 
C. A. Ww ULTON 











JOHN D. HEWLETT 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. JOSEPH 4 


JOHN D. JONES. President. 
H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 
Ss PRC EN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would lik 
the paper sent 








THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . . . . . . 


$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, . . 
Liabilities other than Reserv: 


from all sources, e e 


49, 188 policies, 
206,055 policies, 


Receipts 
P. ts to Policy-Holders, ° 
Risks a 7 . . . 


assumed, 
Risks in force, . ° e . ° 


sen: pte 00 


PR era ae 5,359 82 
fn ee ee oe1 233 38 
. «ae 684,978,778 69 


- 16,973,200 06 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . ... 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° eo re 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, eo’ 
Interest accrved, Premiums deferred, etc., . e ° 4 


$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 








save garefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The besiness for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, e 


Reschete, 


Risks in lee ae ae eRe 


In 

In Reserv 

In Receip Policy-hold ‘ 
to Policy-ho ers, . ° 

In Risks sesumed, epee 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
“ee en ° 3,859,759 O07 
° . . . 1,772,591 67 
4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 





i isks Payments to 

Year. A. Ps. Sl Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets. 

1884... $84,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19.. a 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,189... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108, 908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,208... 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23°119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 108,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,488... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


New York, January 28th, aie. 





BOARD OF 


Ouiver HARRIMAN. 
Henry W. Smitn. 
Rosert OLYPHANT. 
Georce F. Baker. 
os. THOMPSON, 


Samugt E. Sprouts. 
Lucius Rosrnson. 
Samue. D. Bascocx. 
Grorce S. Coz. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. 
—_ C. Hovpen. 
Avexanper H, Ricz. uLien T, Daviss. 
Lewis May. 


S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 
‘Cuarces R. HENDERSON. 
Grorce Buss. 

Rurus W. Pecxnam. 

- Hopart Herrick, 
UDLEY OLCOTT. M. 
ERMANN C. Von Post.| Freperic Cromwe i. | Ropert A. GRANNISS, 
Henry H. Rocers. 
OBERT SEWELL. Jno. 


TRUSTEES, 


Tueopore Morrorp. 
Wituiam Bascock. 
Preston B. PLums, 
Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Aucustus D. JvILLIAko. 
Cuarves E, Mitier. 
amEs W, Hustep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
James E, GRAnniss. 


P. Drxon. 


W. AvcHINcLoss, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R. ayy ta General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Cony 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
REDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y, 


F 
RCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. I. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


CHARLES * PERR . "ad Assistant Actuary. 


saeease CROMWELL, Treasurer. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treas’ 


WILLIAM P., SANDS, Cashier, 


EDWARD ?. “HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor, 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Direcrors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D 


E, J. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M, WHITE, M.D. 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 





Cash Capital..................-.. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

NEE Oso nckasccdsceteciedsercas 2,985,325 79 
Tie Pin oo «inka 600 dont se occ 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,602,620 05 
@ross Assets................c0000- 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING, ) } - 
WM.A.HOLMAN,  ( Ass’t Sec?ys. 





MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
Chicago, Tl. 

Rk. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 

GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to Genera! Manager. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 

Cal. 


_ San Francisco, 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








TOTAL suits botaniaciniie,. aaa 0: 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force. . $79,000,000 


LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortality is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
1888. 1889. 1890. 
New Insurance 
written....... 86,335,085 50 $8,465,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total amount 


Insurance in 
force Dec. 31st.25,455,249 00 29,469,500 00 





385,395,46 25 


— H. BURFORD, President. 


“* FRALRIGN, Secretary 
EELWRIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
A Wie 7. STANDEN, Actuary 


* The two most popular | plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
eee toy eet hen ERM POLICY which gives 
e ins greatest —, amount o' ass 
demuity oa ee oremt or d death, at the lowest 
arti utlay; and the GUARANT DIN. 
OME POLICY which embraces ev ery valuable fea- 
nvestment insurance, and which in the 
overtaking the way may be 
LLATERAL SECURITY FOR A AN 
full legal reserve value thereo- 
ce with the terms and conditions of these 


ENTS desiring bid y 
to address J. ¥ s. OAPENIEY, Super Super- 
Agencies, at Home 
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THE TWELVE-TINED BUCK. 


BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


THE mist rose out of the valley, 
The mist climbed up from the lake, 
And a muskrat’s course in the water 
Spread out in a glimmering wake. 





The red sun’s edge came peeping 
O’er the top of a far-off hill, 

The winds lay furled in the floating clouds, 
And the leaves and the grass were still. 


But over the pines and cedars 
Re-echoed a distant horn, 

And a hound’s faint bay chimed with it 
In the hush of the waking morn. 


And then from a balsam thicket 
Came the sound of a sudden crash, 
And a twelve-tined buck sprang out and 
stood 
By the side of a quaking ash. 


His horns were brown as the autumn, 
And his hoofs like jasper shone; 

And his dark eyes gleamed in the dawning, 
As he snuffed the breeze alone, 


And then as the gathering echoes 
Brought up the hound’s deep cry, 

He passed like a steel-gray shadow 
And scattered the pine-cones dry; 


And down through the tall pine timber, 
As an arrow will cut its way, 

He fled to the quickening clamor 
Of the hounds with their mellow bay. 


The partridge flew from the pine-top 
As the twelve-tined buck went by, 
And the chipmunk dived in a knot-hole 
smooth 
And closed his glittering eye ; 


And a black snake slid from his coiling, 
And deeper in shadows crept ; 

And a great white owl, disturbed on high, 
Called once, and then he slept. 


But out from the shade and shadow, 
And down through the woods apace, 

Came the deer with the dogs pursuing, 
And out through an open space ; 


And there for a fateful instant 
The crack of a rifle came, 

A puff of smoke in the russet air, 
Death-tipped with a dart of flame. 


But over the buck’s broad antlers 
The wandering bullet flew, 

And into the tangled copses 
He plunged and battled through ; 


While still on the trail came floating, 
As he fled with his mighty bounds, 
The deep, relentless baying 
Of the first of the foremost hounds. 


So he turned to the sleeping water, 
Edged round with spongy moss, 
And leaped in the dimpling ripples, 

And bravely swam across, 


Where a long, low island stretching 
In the midst of the lonely lake, 
Held bog and fern and a haven 
Of shadowy, wildest brake. 
And into its far recesses 
He dropped like a wind-tossed waif; 
And a deer-hound whined on the shore he 
left, 
But the twelve-tined buck was safe. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ot 


THE STORY OF MARGARET 
PURVIS. 


BY CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH, 


ON the eastern bank of Antietam Creek 
—fanrotis in history as the scene of one of 
the direst struggles of the Civil War—and 
about-four miles from the small post town 
of Sharpsburgh, is the estate of Colonel 
Junius “Willoughby, a retired officer of 
the regular army. Colonel Willoughby is 
a gentleman in the early decline of life; 
that is to say, he has passed his fifty- 
fourth birthday, tall, vigorous and active; 
tho dread of rain- 
storms and changes of weather, because 
at such seasons certain old wounds, re- 
ceived in service, re-assert themselves with 
aggressive aches and twinges. Especially 
does he suffer from a shattered and badly 
healed shoulder, which confines him to 


he confesses to a 


his room for a week together twice or 
thrice every year. But he never loses his 
temper over these visitations, because, as 
he observes, they remind him of an 


tunate of his whole career. And when he 
makes this statement, it is noticed that 
his wife, a charming woman, some years 
younger than her husband, looks at once 
embarrassed and pleased, and endeavors 
to check or deprecate the story which she 
knows by experience the colonel will in- 
variably recite to any appreciative lis- 
tener. 

Tho for nearly a quarter of a century 
Colonel Willoughby has been the proprip- 
tor of the estate, it is still known through- 
out the surrounding country as ‘‘ the Pur- 
vis Farm.” John Purvis, the lust of four 
generations of his name, left his acres as 
the dowry of his only daughter, Margaret, 
who married Junius Willoughby, at that 
time a first lieutenant in the Federal 
Army. And so, tho Margaret became 
Mrs. Willoughby, the property has re- 
tained, and doubtless always will retain, 
the patronymic. ‘ 

In those gloomy mid-September days 
.in 1862, that gloomiest of years for those 
who, like John Purvis, had the cause 
of the Union at heart, Margaret, returned 
from her spring visit to Washington, sat 
and listened to the far-off boom of can- 
non which told of Lee’s advance into 
Maryland with shuddering nerves and 
sick dread. By night she could see 
upon the pall of overhanging clouds the 
red glare of burning villages. Hour after 
hour she could hear the deep, mourn- 
ful tolling of alarm bells, moaning 
for help which never came; and all day 
long she watched the long procession of 
carts, wagons and carriages defiling past 
the gates of her father’s house, bearing 
the possessions, hastily gathered together, 
of the wretched people fleeing before the 
march of the victorious enemy. 

And Lee, with his sixty-five thousand 
troops, was coming! There could be no 
doubt of that; for the guns that at day- 
break sounded like a deep murmur among 
the distant hills, at nightfall roared like 
the thunder of a storm, which still hangs 
on the horizon, but is rising with every 
elapsing moment. John’ Purvis was a 
Union man, and was well known as such; 
and many of those pursuing their way 
northward would pause a moment to warn 
him of terrible things done and seen, and 
beseech him to gather together his mova- 
bles and join them in their flight from 
the fate to come. But he would give no 
The Union would protect him, he 
obstinately asserted; he had no fears. 
McClellan was but twenty miles away 
with an army of eighty thousand men; 
he would abide the issue. 

Meantime, in all the turmoil, Margaret 
was thinking of one person in that army, 
a young artillery officer, Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby, whom she had met in Washing- 
ton during her spring visit—a handsome, 
manly fellow of twenty-five, who had as- 
sured her that, happen what might, the 
South could not win in the great struggle. 
She believed him still, tho the enemy was 
now so near that the boom of his cannon 
echoed amgng the old oaks about her an- 
cestral home. 

At daybreak, on the morning of the 
fifteenth of September, she was aroused 
from her slumbers by a prodigious uproar 
on the road before the dwelling. Hastily 
arising she pushed back the curtain, and 
saw that a battery of field guns had halted 
opposite the gate. She could catch the 
glint of the early light upon the polished 
brass of the six-pounders. Among them, 
immediately under her window, was a 
huge, iron, thirty-pounder siege gun—a 
clumsy, old-fashioned piece of ordnance, 
which might have done duty in the train 
of General Scott at Molino del Rey or 
Chapultepec. Among its bright, dapper, 
well-appointed fellows it looked like a 
worn-out veteran in a squadron of gayly 
uniformed cadets. Yet in the mysterious 
dispensation of events that same anti- 
quated gun was to save the battle of An- 

tietam for the Union—or was it rather the 
hand of Margaret Purvis ?—that .slender 
hand which trembled upon the window- 
sill as she saw a young soldier fling him- 
self from the saddle and walk rapidly to- 
ward the house. 

She knew him at once; he was Lieuten- 
ant Willoughby, her Washington ac- 
quaintance. She hurriedly completed her 


heed. 





event which he regards as the most for- 


He greeted her warmly, with the flush of 

coming combat in his cheek, but with 

something sufter, gentler, in the frank 

gray eyes which dwelt lingeringly upon 

the young girl—something before which 

her own eyes fell, while the bunch of 

freshly gathered asters at her breast flut- 

tered tumultuously. 

Lee was at Sharpsburgh, with sixty 

thousand men,he told them. A great 

battle must soon be fought. Ricketts, 

Meade and Doubleday were hurrying up 

with their divisions. On every road con- 

verging toward the scene of destined 

action batteries were rumbling, cavalry 

were galloping, masses of infantry were 

pressing forward. Every hight glittered 

with bayonets sparkling in the pale au- 

tumnal sunlight like wheat fields after a 

heavy rain. ; 

To Mr. Purvis’s anxious inquiry the 

lieutenant assured them that, as the battle 

would be fought in and about Sharpsburgh, 

four miles away, and of course Lee would 

be beaten—the young soldier was proudly 

certain of that—the family would be per- 

fectly safe where they were. 

The conversation was interrupted at 

this point by the distant sound of a bugle, 

and a mounted orderly rode up. Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby was directed to hurry 

forward his battery without loss of time. 

In making his farewell the young officer 
may have held the little hand that was ex- 
tended to him somewhat longer than po- 
lite usage requires; but then, whoceuld 
say whether or not these two hands would 
ever meet again in a living clasp? In the 
midst of her pride, as she watched the 
erect, handsome figure ride away, there 
was a dull pain at the girl’s heart, 

The lieutenant had barely got his guns 
in motion when another orderly came gal- 
loping up instructing the officer to post his 
battery on the hights overlooking the 
creek only a few hundred yards distant 
from the Parvis dwelling. Heavy bodies of 
Confederate infantry were reported to be 
advancing through the woods. Lee had 
deceived the Federal commander by the 
celerity of his movements, and the struggle 
would take place not about the village of 
Sharpsburgh but on the banks of the 
creek. 

By noon the guns of Willoughby’s bat- 
tery were waking thunderous echoes 
among the hills clad in the yellowing foli- 
age of early fall. But as yet the real 
action was delayed. At daybreak on the 
motning of the 16th, however, the hfghts 
on both sides of the creek were crowded 
with the opposing forces, and from every 
wall, fence, stone and stump flashed the 
red volleys; while over the hitherto peace- 
ful valley hung thick clouds of sulphurous 
battle smoke. 

All that dreadful day Margaret Purvis 
sat in her room, her heart quaking at 
every boom of the cannon, and her soul 
sickening at the sight of scores and hun- 
dreds of shattered, dying wretches 
borne to the rear. Yet, woman as she 
was, her dread was less for herself than 
for the gallant young soldier in the 
scorching forefront of the battle. And 
when night, with its holy and compelling 
calm, put an end tothe struggle, still she 
sat at her window, marking the lurid 
gleam of the watchfires.on every hill 
hoping that he might, perhaps, hurry to 
her side for a few moments at least. But 
he did not come; and through the long, 
solemn hours she kept her post at the 
window, waiting, hoping, fearing, until, 
with the first gleam of dawn, a great 
gun broke the hush with its hoarse chal- 
lenge for the renewal of the combat, and 
the answering thunders roared from all 
the hights around. 

As the day advanced it seemed to her 
that the discharges of cannon and the 
rattle of musketry were drawing nearer, 
growing louder and amore distinct. Now 
and again a shell screamed through the 
tops of the tall oaks on the lawn, bursting 
in the fields far beyond. Yet more dense 
came the mournful train of the wounded 
and dying. And now, tired, covered with 
dust and blood, squads, companies, whole 
regiments of troops were hurrying past in 
disorderly array, casting terrified glances 
over their shoulders and trampling each 
other like flocks. of panic-smitten sheep. 





toilet and met him at the breakfast.table, 


being pressed back? Was victory, after 

all, about to declare for the enemy? - 

For more than an hour the retreating 

troops poured on; then came a heavy roll 

and clang, anda battery galloped past the 

gate. His battery! She recognized the 

uniform and the number on the men’s 

caps. But he was not among the fleeing 

artillerymen! Was he dead? Had he 

been deserted, wounded and dying, by his 

cowardly comrades? 

With blanched cheek and trembling 

limbs, she threw a long mantle over her 

head and shoulders, and, giving no heed to 

her father’s terrified protests, she started 

down the road toward the creek. All 

about her were wrecks of the battle— 

canteens, broken muskets, pieces of torn 

uniforms, haversacks, cartridge-boxes— 

flung aside in the desperate haste of 

retreat; ay, and as she mounted the hill 

toward the creek, human forms, silent, 

twisted, bloody, shot-mangled, and others 

that groaned and begged for water, or for 

a kindly hand to put them out of their 

torture. 

Sick, almost fainting, she pressed on 

till she came to the brow of the bill. 

Here and there, all along the bluff where 

the battery had been, were dead men; 

some looking as if asleep, others as if still 

in the grip of the fatal wrestle; all terri- 

ble, loathsome, pitiful. Far off, on the 

opposite side of the creek, white clouds of 
smoke were wafting gently upward in the 
clear air, and from their hearts sprang 
yellow spouts of flame. Every second, 

overhead or at either side,she heard the 

spiteful shrieking of bullets. But she gave 
no heed to herself; for there on the crown 
of the bluff stood the old iron siege-gun, 
abandoned in the retreat, and within a 
dozen feet of it, his head supported upon 
a cast-off knapsack, lay Junius Wil- 
loughby, his shoulder broken by a frag- 
ment of shell. 

As she knelt over him his eyes opened 
and a smile crossed his ghastly features. 

** You here, Miss Purvis—Margaret?”’ he 
murmured. Then he struggled, groaning, 
to his elbow. ‘‘We are beaten,” he 
moaned. ‘It is all over. My men re- 
treated and took my guns with them, and 
left me here to die.” 

‘* But you shall not die!” cried Margaret, 
passionately. 

“Poor little Maggie!” said the young 
soldier, smiling again in spite of his pain. 
‘*How will you help it? Those fellows 
will be here in ten minutes, and some one 
of them will put me out of my misery with 
a good bayonet thrust. But you—you,” he 
exclaimed, with sudden vehemence—‘‘you 
must not be found here! Run back to the 
house, harness up your swiftest horse and 
go—go as fast as you can!” 

** And leave you here to die?’ cried the 
girl. ‘‘No, I would rather die myself, 
Junius; for I love you. Why should I 
deny it now? Oh, is there nothing I can 
do?” 

‘* Yes,” replied the young soldier, “if 
you could fire that old gun once more I 
believe—I—could die happy.” 

With these words he fell back insensi- 
ble. Margaret looked about her wildly, 
and wrung her hands. The firing from 
the opposite side of the creek had almost 
ceased. Far off, on either hand, she could 
see the Union lines swaying to and fro as 
the cloud of battle rase; here, the gleam 
of bayonets, as a charge was made or re- 
pelled; ‘there, the glint of lifted sabers, as 
asquadron of cavalry rode fiercely into 
some fiery gulf; and again the red light- 
ning of a battery hurling its storm of 
death messengers through a pall of white 
smoke. 

Immediately in front of where she stood 
and some fifteen hundred yards distant, 
the face of the hill was swarming with 
dense masses of gray uniforms, topped 
with a forest of dancing ‘bayonets and 
waving colors. The Union center was 
crushed and broken by the terrific fire of 
the Confederate batteries, tho the wings, 
desperately fighting, still held their 
ground, The far-seeing eye of the bril- 
liant soldier in command of the Southern 
forces detected his advantage and prepared 
to make use of it. He ordered a heavy 
column to occupy the abandoned Union 

front, and, cutting the lines’in two, to roll 





Could it be possible that the Federals were 


up the wings on either flank, And to op- 
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pose him there was only a single, old 
thirty-pounder iron cannon and a weep- 
ing girl! 

Margaret believed that her lover was 
dead; but she remembered his last wish— 
that the cannon might be fired yet once 
more upon the enemy. All about her lay 
boxes of cartridges, stands of grape and 
canister, and bags of shrapnel. Wild, 
reckless, really in a temporary delirium, 
the girl seized a sack of powder, tore it 


open and pushed it into the gun. Forso, 


wide and gaping a throat it seemei too 
little, and she added a second sack. Then 
she thrust in a stand of grape and rammed 
it home with her vigorous young arms. 
She had not the slightest knowledge of 
how a cannon should be loaded; only to 
her mind to Joad was to fill full; and she 
proceeded to cram the ancient piece to its 
very muzzle with grape, canister and 
shrapnel. 

Sobbing aloud all the while, she worked 
rapidly and with fierce, unreflecting en- 
ergy. She poured a portion of the powder 
into the vent of the gun, and looked 
around for fire to touch it off. Ata little 
distance a piece of wadding was smolder- 
ing, with a fringe of livecoal. She picked 
it up and wound it about the handle of 
the rammer, which she still held in her 


grasp. Casting one glance at the ghastly 


face of the young man, and another at the 
huge gray column upon the opposite hill, 
she closed her eyes and thrust forward the 
burning wad. Then— 

The very earth seemed to open at her 
feet. She felt a fierce breath of flame and 
a shock that threw her prone upon the 
earth. There was aroar as if the very 
skies were rent in twain; an angry, snarl- 
ing whistle, as of a thousand gigantic, in- 
furiated bees, and far away upon the op- 
posite hight a tumult of yells, shouts and 
cries. When, deaf and reeling, she dared 
open her eyes again, she saw that the old 
cannon, with a piece broken out of its 
muzzle, lay upon its side amid the frag- 
ments of its carriage. And there, in the 
dense gray cdlumn, was something like a 
wide lane torn directly through its cen- 
ter. It had ceased to advance; its gleam- 
ing bayonets no longer stood in parallel 
lines, but were mixed together and tossing 
wildly hither and thither. Mounted offi- 
cers were riding among the disordered 
ranks, commanding, imploring, impre- 
cating; but still the column refused to go 
forward. 

**See! see!” murmured a feeble, excited 
voice close beside her, ‘‘ the old gun has 
turned them! Oh, Maggie! my little 
heroine, you don’t know what you have 
done this day. And look, look! there go 
Doubleday’s men with the bayonet! 
Hurrah! hur”— 

Again he fainted, but this time with a 
smile on his white lip. Trembling, hor- 
ror-stricken at her own work, and nearly 
fainting herself, the girl knelt by the 
wounded soldier’s side and raised his head 
upon her lap! She was dimly conscious 
that rank after rank of blue uniforms 
were passing by at a double-quick. She 
heard shrill, jubilant bugle calls and wild 
hurrahs, and knew by some mysterious 
clairvoyance that the battle was won. 

Tho few persons know the truth, it was 
the timely discharge of the old, despised 
thirty-pounder, triple loaded by the igno- 
rant hands of a girl, and casting a hun- 
dredweight of balls and fragments straight 
into the head of the advancing Confeder- 
ates, that turned the tide of the great 
battle, checked the onset of the confident 
foe, and gave the Union reserves an oppor- 
tunity to come up and fling themselves 
into the imminent gap. 

Lieutenant Willoughby lay helpless 
many weeks in the Purvis dwelling, but 
under Margaret’s nursing he ultimately 
recovered and fought through the War 
with honor and promotion. Before he 
returned to his command Margaret Purvis 
became Mrs. Willoughby. Among her 
most valued possessions is the medal 
which General Meade took off his own 
breast and pinned upon hers when, after 
the battle, he was told the story of the old 
gun, 
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OF course a fisherman knows what his 
net income is.—Lowell Courier, 








THE GOBLIN. 
BY IRENE PUTNAM. 


In the black hollow bole 
Of the old oak tree 
With his housekeeper owl 
All alone lives he. 
There he loves to pore 
On the lore 
Written over the dry, brown leaves 
That whirl about his eaves. 


Tn his mouseskin gown 
That the good owl pieced, 
And a cap on his crown 
With bird’s down fleeced, 
And a squirrel tail wound 
His neck twice around, 
And in shoes of rat leather, 
He fears no rough weather. 


And he gossips with the owl 

Of the faring of the trees, 
Of night clear or foul, 

Of tidings in the breeze; 
Taking now and then a sup 
From table set with acorn-cup 

And snail-shell white, 

With fox-fire for his warmth and light. 


In his lichen chair he sits, 
With feet on puff-ball stool, 

While the owl spins or knits 
Her carded thistle-wool. 

Then the giggling fairy folk 

Venture to the goblin’s oak; - 

They whisper and peep 

Round his chimney-hole deep, 

And poke sly acorns down 

To rap him on the crown. 


His head he thrusts out 
To stare in wild ado, 
While the owl whirls about 
And shouts, ‘‘ Whit tu whoo!”’ 
But the fairy folk have run, 
Squeaking with fun, 
Hiding under toadstools, 
Creeping under stones, 
Giggling and shaking 
Their dry little bones; 
Then when all again is + till 
They hop and hoot with laughter shrill, 
And flit away below the hill. 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
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THE HISTORY OF LITTLE DER- 
WENTWATER. 


BY EDMUND COLLINS. 


THE history of the adventures of Arthur 
Derwentwater has never been written} but 
I wish now to tell my readers all that I 
have learned from his own lips. 

One June morning, in the year 18—, a 
woman, with a red shawl tied around her 
head and large gold loops in her ears, rang 
at the bell of the Derwentwater mansion 
and applied for the position of nurse to 
little Arthur, who was then about six 
months old. The baby’s mother received 
her, and after asking many questions said 
that she would engage her. The mansion 
stood on the top of a large bluff, and in 
the wooded valley below,a brook brawled 
and murmured all day on its way to the 
lake. 

In order that my readers may be better 
able to follow me, let me state that about 
ten miles from Beechlawn, which was the 
name of the Dertwentwater residence, lay 
Markham Swamp. This swamp was the 
terror of every traveler, for stories went 
abroad that no one ever came back who 
entered it, that lights were seen gleaming 
among the trees in the midst of it 
through the night; in other words, that it 
was the resort of a large band of robbers 
who committed all sorts of crimes, but 
always escaped from the officers by plung- 
ing in among the larches and cedars of 
the swamp. Among the rest, the inhab- 
jtants of Beechlawn shuddered at the 
name of Markham Swamp. 

The nurse gave her Christian name as 
Annette; but her second name was long 
and sounded like Arabic. She brought a 
small bundle of clothes to Beechlawn, and 
these were tied up in a red handkerchief. 
The servants whispered one to another: 
‘* Why, she is the one that tells fortunes; 
she is a gypsy;” and all of them seemed to 
feel some dread of her. 

But Annette was exceedingly kind tu 
little Derwentwater; and when she took the 
child into her arms it crowed and laughed 








-and at once made friends. The baby was 


put in a new carriage, and the nurse 
wheeled it down the rough road that 
skirted the hill and led down to the noisy 





gorge. Mrs. Derwentwater put on her 
cape and followed the carriage, because 
she was afraid it might upset as the 
wheels passed over the large stones 
Moreover, she had heard the servants 
whispering, and one of them told her that 
the new nurse was the gypsy fortune- 
teller. 

But the mother banished all fears from 
her mind when she saw how kindly An- 
nette treated the baby, and the child, in 
a couple of days, seemed to know its 
nurse, and actually cried for her. On the 
fifth day after her arrival Annette went to 
her mistress and said: 

‘** As this is a fine morning it would do 
baby much good, madam, if I were to 
wheel him out.” Mrs. Derwentwater 
wrapped up the boy, saw that the straps 
were properly fixed, and kissed him. The 
child crowed with delight at the thought 
of getting out, and the nurse slowly 
wheeled him away. She disappeared 
through the thick pines and evergreens 
that covered the sides of the gorge; but 
the mother felt no dread. When luncheon 
was ready Mrs. Derwentwater began to 
look anxiously down the road every few 
seconds for the return of the nurse; for 
she was told to come home when the 
whistle blew at twelve in a glass factory 
a quarter of a mile away. It was now 
nearly one, and as there was no sign of 
the baby-carriage, the mother, taking the 
coachman with her, set out to see what 
was detaining Annette. They searched 
the entire gorge, went among the alder 
groves along the banks of the stream to 
see if the carriage was on one of the little 
green plots where it had been on previous 
days. But they saw no trace. Then the 
mother cried out, and the butler shouted; 
but only the echoes came back to them 
from the hillsides. They next went along 
the rough road for about half a mile, and, 
coming to a sharp turn, there was the car- 
riage. But there was no child in it. ‘The 
impassioned shouts of the mother, or her 
sorrowful wailings brought no-response. 
It was very clear now that the infant had 
been stolen. And the reason for its ab- 
duction was plain to all who had heard of 
the crime. The Derwentwaters were rich, 
and the baby was taken to be held for ran- 
som. But where was it taken, and had 
the nurse confederates? These were ques- 
tions that no one could answer. Let me 
draw a veil over the sorrow-stricken 
home and explain what happened to little 
Arthur. 

When the nurse disappeared from the 
view of Beechlawn she hurried along the 
road tilt she came to the sharp turn men- 
tioned; then two villainous looking men 
jumped out of the bushes with gleeful 
faces, and shouted: ‘*‘ Well done; this is a 
good prize you have brought us Annette. 
We were about giving it up as a bad job.” 
Then one of them undid the straps and 
took the sleeping child out of the carriage, 
and the three started along the road at a 
run. The jolting wakened Arthur, and 
seeing the strange face of the man he 
began to cry; then Annette took him, and 
he smiled and seemed perfectly happy 
They had not gone far when they met a 
man on horseback trotting along briskly. 
He pulled up his horse on meeting the 
three abductors and dismounted, saying: 
‘* Who wants to get up here ang carry the 
kid?” It was agreed that Annette should 
take the child, and they helped her on the 
horse, putting the infant in her arms. She 
dashed off at high speed, and by the first 
side road which led to Markham Swamp. 

The three villains who were accom- 
plices in the deed left the road and made 
their way through the forest toward the 
swamp. The further they went the dens- 
er the forest became, and the land dipped 
till the ground became wet and spongy, 
showing here and there patches of liver- 
wort which grew over treacherous quag- 
mires. But they knew every inch of this 
terrible region, and made their way as 
rapidly almost as if they traveled by the 
highroad. They penetrated deeper and 
deeper into the odious swamp till a column 
of smoke arose among the trees from be- 
hind ahigh, steep rock. Here was the lair 
of the robbers. 

Let. me briefly describe this swamip—and 
I am relating now what is a fact well 
known to every one living near the place. 


The face of this part of the country is of 
gypsum formation, and this is a rock that 
constantly crumbles from the action of air 
or water, so that large pits as much as fifty 
feet deep are found. There are also nu- 
merous caves, but they are usually half 
full of water, and many a heedless hunter 
has tumbled into them and never come 
out. At one time a river flowed through 
the neighborhood, but as it reached the 
gypsum formation it suddenly disap- 
peared, and went underground for half a 
mile with a sound of dull, galloping 
thunder. When the robbers decided to 
make the swamp their headquarters, they 
turned the course of the stream a short 
distance above where it disappeared, and 
when the tunnel became thoroughly dry 
they made their dwelling in the hollow 
place. A thin natural bridge of mosses, 
turf and interlacing tree roots spread all 
along over the old water way, and when 
the law officers or citizens came in search 
of the highwaymen they broke through 
the covering and were at the mercy of the 
villains below. 

It was into this long cavern that An- 
nette took the child, who slept all the way, 
even while she dismounted and tied the 
horse in the wood nearby. ‘The place was 
dark, but was lighted with large lamps 
about a hundred yards inward from one 
end of it. Partitions were put up here, 
and the den was divided into several com- 
partments, where the gang lived; the 
natural roof was so carefully propped that 
a dozen horses and men might walk across 
it in safety, and no light could be seen 
should a traveler wander into the tunnel, 
which, however, was carefully concealed 
at both ends by young trees, which the 
robbers pushed carefully aside on enter- 
ing. They had a rude cradle built and 
ready for poor little Arthur, and when he 
awoke and began to cry the false nurse 
gave him a bottle of sweet milk. There 
were about eight persons in the gang, 
wearing all sorts of disguises. Some were 
dressed like farmers, others like mechan- 
ics, and one, with the most villainons garb 
of all, was habited like a Wesleyan cler- 
gyman. It was in these disguises that 
they went about the country performing 
their depredations. There were three or 
four of them in the tunnel when Annette 
arrived, and when they saw her enter with 
the baby they set up a loud hurrah and 
clapped their hands. One of them rose 
and said, as he came over and looked at 
Arthur: 

**He’ll fetch a hundred thousand, I'll 
warrant. His father is worth a million 
andahaif. I found to-day that he’s the 
richest of all the English Derwentwaters.” 

I do not care to relate the sort of a life 
these robbers led underground; but they 
went out on dark nights, and each one 
usually returned before dawn with a sack 
on his shoulders, Old Annette, who Ar- 
thur told me was the mother of the leader 
of the band, remained in the cavern all 
day except for a few minutes, and fed 
and tended the child. Some of them re- 
mained away for days at a time; frequent- 
ly they did not leave the place for a week, 
remaining indoors when they feared the 
authorities were on their track. 

Meanwhile Arthur began to like his new 
home, and was devoted to the old woman. 
The autumn and winter passed away, and 
the child ran about the habitation of the 
robbers; and when the band was at home 
it went from one to another and sat upon 
his knee. The boy soon became a general 
+ favorite; but Captain Dick, the leader of 
the outlaws, very often, when in a gloomy 
mood, thrust the child away from him, 
saying: ‘‘What is the good of keeping 
him if we can’t make money out of him?” 
It appears that the villain had in several 
ways tried to get a large sum of money 
for the boy by promising to restore him to 
his home; but the parents believed that 
Arthur was dead, and paid little attention 
to the proposals that were made to them. 

Meantime the child grew strong, and 
became more and more attached to An- 
nette, whom he called Annie. He remem- 
bered nothing about his father and moth- 
er, and did not know that children had 
parents. The robbers talked very little to 
him, so he was most of his time in the 
company of the old woman. He knew 
nothing about an outside world, and in all 
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the years of his captivity had never once 
been even out a dozen paces in the tunnel, 
or seen the light of the sun; so he be- 
lieved that all the rest of the world was 
like the place where he lived, lighted by 
lamps. The old woman and the robbers 
were careful never to say in his presence 
any word that might excite his curiosity, 
lest he might go out exploring and escape; 
indeed the boy, when ten years old, be- 
lieved that this tunnel was the world, for 
Annette and all the band had told him so. 
He never heard of u bird, a flower, a tree, 
a brook, a valley or a hill, tho he often 
said, half inquiringly: ‘‘It is queer that 
this is all there is,” pointing up and down 
the old river channel. 

When he was assured that there was 
no more of a world than this, they told 
him that the tunnel was very long, that it 
would require days to walk through it, 
but that any one who did not know the 
way tumbled into great pools and were 
drowned, But death was likewise new to 
him, and Annette explained that when- 
any one died he was buried in a deep hole 
in the ground and never again came out of 
it. So poor little Arthur, now ten years 
old, remained timidly indoors. He was 
very pale from never having seen the sun- 
light, but his eyes were bright and his 
frame strong. The robbers dressed. him 
well, bringing him, among their other 
plunder, nice suits, hats, caps, boots and 
linen. He wondered where these came 
from; but Annette explained that the men 
found them out in the tunnel and that 
they had come there in a way no one could 
say. 

Having heard the word ‘“‘ world” used 
often he at last found out from Annette that 
the ‘‘ world ” meant the tunnel and the peo- 
ple that lived in it. She said she thought 
there might be somewhere in this tunnel- 
world some other men like those he knew. 
She took this precaution because she was 
afraid that some day the boy might see 
some of the victims whom the gang 
brought in. Arthur went away wondering, 
and thought how curiousit allwas. They 
never brought in a picture or anything 
that could excite his curiosity. 

Now, as it was the custom of Annette to 
leave Arthur alone in the lair three or 
four days in each week, not returning till 
night each day, he began to grow lonely. 
One day he said to her: 

**If you can go through the tunnel why 
won't you take me? You can tell me where 
the deadly pools are, for you never get 
drowned, I don't like to be alone. Oh, do 
take me! I want to see all the world you 
speak about; I want to go from end to end 
of the tunnel. I will not be tired.” 

The old woman told him that he must 
never again ask her to go; that he was not 
man or a woman, and that only men and 
women were strong enough to walk up 
and down the world. For the first time 
Arthur was not satisfied with Annie’s re- 
ply, but he did not say anything. He 
thought much over the matter as he sat 
alone in the large damp room which the 
robbers heated only by lamps, as they were 
afraid to kindle fires lest the escape of the 
smoke through the top of the tunnel 
should betray them, They cooked upon 
three or four kerosene oil stoves, and 
this and much of the groceries Annette 
brought from the stores. 

One day, early in June, he resolved to 
follow old Annette the next time she set 
out, no matter where she went; but he 
kept this to.himself.. He heard her say 
she was going out into the tunnel-world 
on Saturday, which was next day, and 
that she would set out a little after dawn. 

He had often heard the robbers use the 
word “‘dawn;” bit they informed him that 
this meant a little after a very early 
breakfast. He was so excited when he 
went to bed that night that he could not 
sleep for hours, and he became frightened 
at the loud beating of his heart. The clink 
of the cooking utensils in the morning 
awoke him, and he got softly out of bed, 
putting on his heaviest pair of boots; for 
he had noticed how the robbers’ boots 
were splashed with wet and mud from 

walking through the tunnel-world. 

All the gang were absent on an expedi- 
tion of plunder, and he could see through 
the keyhole of his door that the old wo- 


dress, put on a new head of hair, take 
spectacles out of a case and fit them on. 
When she had done this she looked so 
strange that Arthur would not have 
known her. 

Presently she laid some food on the 
table for Arthur’s breakfast, and then 
went quietly out the door, shutting it and 
locking it from the outside. The boy at 
once darted from his room, took a bunch 
of spare keys from the old woman’s room, 
put two boiled eggs in his pocket, then 
quietly unlocked the door. He could just + 
hear the echoes of her footsteps, and he 
went after her softly as a cat. 

He had no fear that she could hear him 
as she was pretty deaf. He shuddered at 
first lest he should get into one of the 
pools; but hesoon saw that there were no 
pools, and he began to wonder why they 
had told him there were so many. Then 
his courage revived, and he walked very 
fast till he must have been within twenty 
paces of the old woman who carried in front 
of her a small and very dim lantern which 
barely showed the ground where she was 
treading. Then thesound of her footsteps 
ceased, and a curious white light showed 
for a few seconds ahead of him. What 
could this light be? 

He went on to where the light had shone, 
but there was no sign of Annie, and then 
stood puzzled for several minutes. Then 
as he wandered round and round and 
found a wall of rock. everywhere about 
him, he said: ‘‘I must have come to the 
end of the world!” Presently he saw faint 
gleams of the white light again. ‘I will 
see what it is; I know Annie was just 
here.” He trembled with excitement as 
he climbed up the rocks, he next pushed 
his head through the thick growth of 
small bushes wondering what they were, 
and then the lovely, honest light of a June 
morning in all its divine splendor burst 
upon his eyes. He was dazzled at first 
and could not see; but he shaded his eyes 
till they could stand the light. Then, with 
a wonder which made him speechless, he 
pushed throu.h and stood on a piece of 
fresh green turf. 

What was all this? The trees, the flow- 
ers, the beautiful green grasses, and the 
lovely water that went singing among the 
trees? Why, there must be another world 
besides the tunnel! And did Annie and the 
rest come here so often and never let him 
know about it? He was so bewildered by 
the beauty of everything about him, and 
his heart was so full of some new feeling, 
that a great lump came up in his throat, 
and he burst out weeping... But they were 
the sweet tears of joy and rapture. 

Then he stooped and felt the grass, 
caressing the blades with his fingers. He 
next went and touched the branches of 
the trees, then, with his lips apart in won- 
der, looked at their beautiful forms. ‘‘But 
what are these?” he cried, as he noticed a 
cluster of pink and white primroses. He 
ran over to the little colony of fiowers, 
but he was afraid to touch them with his 
foot lest he should harm them. So he 
laid himself gently down and looked at 
them, then carefully felt them with his 
finger tips. A pair of thrushes next went 
whistling by him, and as he saw them, 
their golden throats gleaming in the sun, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ What a lovely world this 
is! I wonder what these were that went 
above my head? They looked a little like 
what we used to eat in the tunnel-world.” 

And what was that great, yellow, 
round, light flaming in crimson through 
the tree tops! ‘Oh! whata bright lamp it 
is!” exclaimed the enraptured boy. ‘I 
wonder how they fasten it up there! It 
looks very far away. I wonder how big 
this is (pointing all around and toward the 
sky), and if it is a world?” 

Every weed, flower, bush and bramble 
that he saw he examined lovingly and 
carefully, and as he wandered far into the 
woods the birds sang and whistled and 
went flying from tree to tree. His heart 
was so full of joy that he cried out, and 
the echoe rang far and near through the 
forest. He went on and on for hours, for- 


getting till noon came that he had eaten 
nothing. Then he felt hungry and ate the 
two eggs in his pocket, after which he 
took a long draught from a cool brook. 

He rested for alittle while on a fallen 





man was taking her breakfast; he saw her 


moss, the gadding maidenhairs and the 
curious cream-and-yellow fungi; then he 
arose with a shout and went on again. 
He never could find his way back to the 
tunnel-world now, and he did not want to 
go back to the wet, dark place. Moreover, 
he thought it was wrong in them not to 
tell him about this beautiful place. 
So for three or four hours more he 
wandered about through the woods till the 
great lamp hung on the edge of the hori- 
zon. ‘*They must have moved it.” he 
said, as he got out of the wood and stood 
upon a long narrow stretch of solid, 
gravelly ground. He had been walking 
half the day through soft, spongy places 
where he sank to the knees among the 
bright green liverwort. ‘‘ And what is 
this?” looking at the road, the ruts made 
by wheels and the prints of horses’ hoofs. 
Tired but full of the new life that en- 
tered him he lay down upon a bit of green 
by the roadside and was soon fast asleep. 
Then he thought he was dreaming, for it 
was not long before he felt himself lifted 
from where he lay and put into a curious 
dark thing like a large box. Then he was 
jolted and heard strange voices, and was 
afterward taken out of the box, carried 
some distance, and put to bed. 

It was not adream. Old Squire Robin- 
son, a near neighbor of the Derwentwaters, 
Arthur’s own dear parents, saw the hand- 
some boy, with his long yellow curls, sleep- 
ing by the roadside, his head upon his arm 
and a smile on his face. He slept all that 
night, and when he awoke in the morning 
he though it had been a lovely dream. 

The Derwentwaters called among others 
the next day to see the ‘“‘ handsome boy 
who knew nothing about anything.” As 
the visitor were talking with him Mrs. 
Robinson said: ‘‘ There is the most curious 
mark on his arm; it isin the form of a 
crown.” Asa baby Arthur had that very 
mark on his arm, and many a day had his 
mother looked at it. _ 

‘*Let me see it!” cried Mrs. Derwent- 
water, trembling from head to foot. 
Arthur stood erect, bared his arm and 
showed the mark. Then his mother, with 
a great cry, threw her arms around his 
neck, covering him with kisses. ‘‘ Yes, 
I know the mark; the eyes, the dear little 
ears that stood out so; he is my own lost 
baby.” 

After Arthur had told his story, a hun- 
dred militiamen and as many citizens, 
armed with rifles went into the swam 
and did not leave till they found the tunnel 
and captured the outlaws. 

New York CIrTy. 
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A QUEER PET. 
BY EVA LOVETT CARSON. 


PEOPLE make pets of all sorts of things; 
snakes, and lizards, and porcupines, and 
almost any queer creatures you can think 
of. Indeed, some people like queer ani- 
mals for pets better than the ordinary 
kind, such as cats and dogs. Oddity has 
its charms, you know. Many people are 
attracted by a thing just because it is 
unlike anything else. 

Did you ever know any one who kept a 
turtle for a pet? Turtles are not very un- 
common. You have found them yourself, 
perhaps, in the country. They can be 
bought in many places in the city for very 
little money. Ten, fifteen, or twenty 
cents will buy a nice little turtle. He will 
sit and sun himself on the carpet in the 
bright spot of sunshine; catch flies quicker 
than you would believe possible of such a 
stupid-looking little creature, and sleep in 
the corner, or under the baby’s crib, 
whenever he thinks it time to retire for 
the night. 

About ten years ago there lived a little 
turtle in a certain house in Brooklyn; 
and this same animal made me get out of 
bed on many a cold winter*night. Think 
of getting up for the sake of a turtle! 
Yet I did it often. I do not know 
whether Mr. Turtle kept up his funny 
trick deliberately and enjoyed the joke, 
laughing under his shell when he saw me 
jump out of bed; but I often thought he 
did, and was provoked enough to wish 
him anywhere—but where I found him. 

He was a little fellow, not more than 
six inches long, but he had a determined 








tree examining the beautiful bronze-green 


ble turtle he would have settled himself 
every night in a corner and been heard of 
no more until the next morning. But he 
never did that. He spent the night wan- 
dering up and down the room where he 
lived. And his favorite exploring place 
was under the treadle of the sewing 
machine. Every night regularly he 
walked about, and finally worked himself 
into that place and apparently could not 
get out again. ; 

- Then his fun would begin—and mine. 
In his struggles to get out, he knocked his 
hard back against the iron work. Thump! 
thump! thump! It always woke me in- 
stantly. I knew what had happened to 
Mr, Turtie, and I knew he would keep 
up that noise and keep every human being 
in the room awake, so long as he was 
stuck under that sewing machine. I 
knew he could not get out himself, and [ 
would have to get up and take him out. 
So I did it, night after night. And, after I 
had taken him out, very often he would go 
back, and do the same thing over again. 
What finally became of Mr. Turtle? 
Well, not long after fhat a little boy 
who lived in the same room with the tur- 
tle had a visitor, and he and the “visitor 
wanted to take the turtle downstairs to 
play with. That little boy is a big boy 
now, and objects to seeing his name in 
print, soI will only say that he and his 
small visitor finished up Mr. Turtle that 
day—most decidedly. They left him on 
the dining table, and in his efforts to get 
down Mr. Turtle fell off the table and 
broke his back all across; which accident 
caused his untimely death. 

Except for his affection for getting 
stuck under the sewing machine, he was 
a quiet, harmless little fellow, and gave 
the family much amusement. It was a 
pity that same little boy should have 
treated him so carelessly. 

I have lately heard of a turtle who lives 
peacefully with two kittens. He watches - 
their gambols, and enjoys their sports 
until they become too familiar, when he 
resents the freedom by a nip on the tail 
of the offending kitten. This turtle, too, 
likes to catch flies, and lie in the warm- 
est corner of the hearth. 

Turtles do seem odd pets; but they are 
the most unobtrusive, harmless and least 
objectionable of any pets I know. They 
can be kept in an upper room, They re- 
quire little feeding; and their funny, staid 
ways make them interesting to any little 
boy or girl who may like to try something 
new in that line. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A DAY WITH THE FAIRIES. 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


ONCE a little girl sat beneath an oak 
tree in her garden. She had picked up 
several acorns, admiring their pretty 
shapes, when she perceived that some of 
those remaining on the ground appeared 
to move. What could be the matter with 
them? She was determined to find out. 
Peering closely among the fallen leaves, 
she at length perceived a nuinber of little 
fairies tugging at theacorn cups. It took 
several fairies to carry one. They laughed 
gayly at their work. Ethel stooped down 
to see better where they were going. 
Upon looking through the buckthorn 
hedge, she discovered two long tables 
spread as for a feast. For each guest 
there was an acorncup. Fairies in bril- 
liant costumes sat at the banquet. Upon 
them waited a number of other fairies in 
black and yellow velvet jackets taken 
from bumblebees. In their hands they 
bore the long pitchers of honeysuckle 
flowers and filled each cup with winc. 
Then, at a signal from the King, they 
all arose and drank the health of the 
Queen. 

“IT wish I too were a fairy!” said 
Ethel. Just then a passing cicada touched 
her with his antennz, and at once she be- 
came small, and had wings; in fact, she 
had become a real fairy. She took her 
place with the rest and no one perceived 
that she was a stranger. 

After the dinner the tables were re- 
moved, and dancing began. . Merry danc- 
ing it was, teo. There were waltzes, 
polkas and mazurkas. Then followed a 
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and laughter. Toward the end of the reel 
the cicada again happened to touch Ethel, 
when at once she became a girl. She 
went home thinking of her strange experi- 
ences, 

When she told her mother and brother 
where she had been, they would not credit 
her. Her father when, later at dinner, he 
heard the story, refused to believe it. He 
poked fun at Ethel, saying: ‘ Nonsense! 
the girl is full of her fancies!” 

Ethel was so gtieved by their treatment 
that she said: ‘‘I will run away to my 
friends the fairies!” And so she did; but 
her mother, who felt much curiosity, 
and had never known her little girl to tell 
an untruth, said: ‘‘ Let us follow her.” 
When they saw what actually happened, 
and that Ethel, by the touch of a cicada, 
was transformed into a fairy, they won- 
dered extremely, nor were they entirely 
at ease until, after some hours, she ap- 
peared again in her natural form. After 
this they never disbelieved her. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
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PEBBLES. 


“Who goeth a-borrowing goeth a-sor- 
rowing’’; but he is in a cheerful state of 
mind compared with the man that goeth 
a-lending.—Puck. 


....“*So you have sold your beach cot- 
tage. What was the matter?” ‘‘Squalls.” 
‘‘Cloudy weather most of the time?’’ ‘No; 
baby in the next house.” —Lowell Citizen. 


.. Penelope (sighing): ‘“‘ Ah, the men are 
not what they used to be.”” Tom: “I'd like 
to know why not?” Penelope: ‘They used 
to be boys, you know.” —New York Herald. 


. Little Girl: “Your papa has only got 
one leg, hasn’t he?” Veteran’s Little Girl: 
“Yes.” Little Girl: “ Where’s his other 
one?” Veteran’s Little Girl: “‘ Hush, dear; 
it’s in Heaven.” —Grand Army Bugle. 





..“‘Itis terrible!” said Maud. ‘“ Papa 
forgot that we are living in a tenth-floor 
flat, and not in our one-story cottage in 
New Jersey, and—he’s—thrown—Chappie 
—H-H-Hicks — out—of — the— window.’’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


..Tom Knox: “I am glad to see that 
you have joined our Athletic Club.’’ How- 
ell Gibbon: “ Ah, ya-as; the doctah wecom- 
mended ‘exercise, ye know; and as I heard 
that walking was good, I just walk down 
evewy mawning, and wead the papahs!’’— 
Puck. 


....Laura: “I have heard, Irene, that 
Mr. Weetpit, the young board of trade 
broker, who comes to see you, is what they 
call a bear.” Irene blushing wildly): ‘‘A 
bear, Laura? That doesn’t begin to express 
it. He’s a perfect boa constrictor.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


.. Mrs. Jitkins: “Oh, Tom, I’m so worried 
about Jimmy! He’s in bed, and has been 
all day, awfully sick.” Mr. J. (after an in- 
spection): ‘““Pshaw! there doesn’t seem to 
be much wrong with him.”’ Mrs. J.: “ But 
the circus was in town to day, and he never 
even”— Mr. J.: “‘Great Scott! Give me 
my hat. Ill go for six doctors.’’—Boston 
News. 


....‘* Which of these two fellers hez got 
the worst of it?”? demanded the policeman 
sternly of a bystander who had witnessed 
the fight. ‘‘ The chap with his hair full of 
mud is a heap the worst used up.” And the 
brave guardian of the public peace swooped 
down like an avenging spirit on the doomed 
man with the muddy hair,and marched him 
off to the caboose.—Chicago Tribune. 


....“*May I inquire what you are doing 
now?” kindly temarked an old gentleman 
to a divinity graduate who had not yet re- 
ceived a call, tho he desired one very much. 
“Well, sir,” he responded, “I’m on the 
turf.” ‘‘ On the turf,’ exclaimed the borri- 
fied old gentleman. ‘‘Why, my dear boy, 
I thought”— “‘That’sall right,” interrupted 
the graduate; ‘‘it isn’t so bad as that. I’m 
only a steeple-chaser, don’t you know.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


..“A new Milton.—Where are those new 
parodies I handed you the other day?” he 
inquired of the editor. ‘“There, responded the 
editor, pointing to the waste-basket. ‘ Ah,” 
he smiled, ‘‘I didn’t know before that I was 
the author of “‘ Parodies Lost’’; and the edi- 
tor thereupon embraced him to his throb- 
bing bosom with a wild, hysteric laugh. 
— Washington Star. 


---On a Pier at San Francisco.—(Stout 
Teuton suddenly recognizes a friend.) 
Stout Teuton: “Vy, Otto Kaulfuss, ven did 


got here?” Otto (stoically): “Yoost 
now.” S. T.: “Vich vay did you come— 
der Horn around?’’ Otto: “ No-o-o, I deedn’t 
come dhat vay.” 8S. T.: “Vell, dhen, you 
commt der Eesthmus across?” Otto: 
“No-o-0, I deedn’t see some Eesthmus.”’ S. 
T.: “‘So-o-oh! Ah, I onderstand, you commt 
der Plains ofer!” Otto: ‘ No, I deedn’t come 
dhat vay, eidher; I’— S. T.: “Vy, den, 
Otto, you don’d arrivet yet! |’? (He subse- 
quently learns that Otto came “‘ de Mexico 
t’rough.””)—Brooklym Life. 


.. After the morning sermon I gave the 
“notices,” and then announced the number 
of the hymn to be sutig. The congregation 
had opened their hymn-books. Seeing one 
of the deacons coming toward the pulpit, I 
waited with open book. He reminded me 
that I had forgotten to give a notice of the 
ladies’ meeting. I then stated to the con- 
gregation that I had forgotten to give such 
notice, announced the number of the hymn 
again, and proceeded to read it. The feel- 
ings of the congregation, not to say my 
own, may be imagined when I read the first 
line of the hymn, “ Lord, what a thought- 
less wretch was I!’’—Homiletic Review. 


..- The colored bell-boys of the Norman- 
die in Washington miss Mr. Blaine, tho, 
when he was quartered there, they stood in 
considerable awe of his peremptory de- 
F mands upon them. Naturally they have 
many anecdotes of the Secretary. One 
frightened little fellow who was called to 
the Secretary’s room in the early morning, 
found him walking the floor and running 
his hands through his hair in deep thought. 
Turning suddenly on the youth, Mr. Blaine 
said, in stentorian tones: “‘ Boy, don’t you 
ever be Secretary of State.” ‘“‘’Deed I 
won’t, Mars’ Blaine—’deed I won’t,” said 
the little Negro, his eyes rolling in fright.— 
The Rural New Yorker. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 








DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


* 0000 * 

* 0 0 0 0 * 

* 0000 * 

* 0 000 * 

* 0000 * 

* 0000 % 

* 0000 * 

* 0 00 0 * 

* 0000 * 

* 0 00 0 * 
1. Rank. 2. Make a prisoner. 3. A buff- 
colored cloth. 4. One of the Society Isl- 
ands. 5. An ancient warrior. 6. A _ re- 


ligious building. 7. One note in music tied 
to another. 8. A beast. 9. One of the 
Muses. 10. Coarse meal. 

The initials and finals are Christmas ac- 
quaintances. 


INCREASING WORD PUZZLE. 


Take a letter and increase by adding 
another in forming the next word. 

1,A vowel; 2, an article; 3, advanced 
rapidly; 4, not far away; 5, a bad passion; 
6, peril; 7, a weapon of war; 8, obtained 
again; 9, exciting affectfon; 10, running 
with a winding course. 

ZIGZAG. 


o 
600 o 16 
70000017 
800 o 018 
9 o0 o 19 
10 2 
From 1 to 10, a fine attribute. 
From 11 to 20, also a fine attribute. 
From 1 to 4, the igi. of all created 
things. 
From 11 to 14, the same. 
From 5 to 15, a boy’s nickname. 
From 6 to 16, a girl’s name. 
From 7 to 17, a truth proposed to be 
proved. 
From 8 to 18, to take off an envelop. 
From 9 to 19, a religious ceremony. 
From 10 to 20, the last letters of each 
word. 


OCTAGON. 
o* Oo 
0o* 00 
000%* 000 
* * 6s * + * 
0o00%* O00 0 
0o0* 00 
o* Oo 
I, Protract ; 2, the noise of birds or in- 
sects; 3, an intention; 4, a brilliant young 
writer of the day; 5, without taste; 6, an 
Indian fruit; 7, 9 Turkish military officer 
of rank, 8, B, H, 








SQUARE WORD IN CROSS-WORD. 











Upper letter a vowel; 2, a consonant; 3, a 
beverage; 4, something which has lately in- 
terested all Boston; 5, the abbreviation of a 
man’s name; 6, a consonant; 7, a vowel. 

The middle letters of the square word a 
part of the mouth. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


* 


* * * 

0o0O0O 0x * * * * 0 0 0 O 
o0o390 * * * 00°90 
o * 0 
000 * * * 0080 

0000 * *** 0000 

* * * 
os 


Upper diamond: 1, Aconsonant; 2, abbre- 
viation of a weight; 3, pleasing to any sense; 
4, a beverage; 5, a consonant. 

Lower diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, por- 
tion; 3, prevailing quality; 4, a number; 5, 
a consonant. 

Through the center of both, pleasant 
children. 

Right-hand hourglass: 1, Belonging to a 
room; 2, a profession; 3, myself; 4,a num- 
ber; 5, of the eye. 

Through the center, to fetch. 

Left-hand hourglass: 1, Designs; 2, the 
whole; 3, a vowel; 4, found in the earth; 5, 
to allow to enter. 

Through the center, to excite fear. 


FIVE UNITED SQUARES. 



































| * * * * * * 

* & * * x * 

* * [+ * * | * * 

* 
* * 7 

ek | «| *# |*|* * 

* _ | * x * | 

ce & * | % * oe + | 

Middle square: 1, A kitchen utensil; 


2, an animal; 3, a man’s nickname. 

Right-hand wpper square: 1, A marsh; 
2, self; 3, a motion of the bead. 

Left-hand wpper square: 1, A viper; 
2, French money; 3, a small dog. 

Left-hand lower square: 1, The bark of 
the oak; 2, a woman’s name; 8,a man’s 
nickname. 

Right-hand lower square: 1, A home 
for animals; 2, a man’s name; 3, a pinch. 


PECULIAR RHOMBOID.—Selected. 


oS a ae oe 

0000000 
0000000 
** & & & & *& 


Reading downward, commencing at the 
lower left-hand: 1, In salad; 2,a mass of 
unsorted type; 3, a bird of Arabian my- 
thology; 4, a very light substance; 5, an 











There is no place like home 
—when Pear/ine is used in it. 
There is no place about home 
where Pearlne can’t be used. 
Pearline takes the hard work 
and drudgery out of—keeping 
a home clean. It is next to 
having the washing and clean- 
ing done for you, and well done 
at that. 

It washes everything that 
can be washed. Itcleans paint, 
marble, carpets, hangin oo 
fact everything demmalite 
i$ a luxury in the bath. tis is 
emphatically without harm to 
person or things. With Pear/- 
me you have rest ; it rests with 


ou to have Posvbine, 
of imitations, 238 JAMES PYLE, N.Y, 








‘animal; 6,an abbreviation often found in 


anthologies; 7, disagreeable animals; 8, a 
boy; 9, a masculine nickname; 10, in salad. 
The upper and lower rows of letters, in- 
dicated by stars, will spell the name of a 
famous writer of Christmas stories. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 24TH. 
PECULIAR ACROSTIC, 
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DIAMOND IN DIAMOND. 








The 
Daylight 


A pine knot served the 
purpose once, but not after 
there was something better. 


Other 


enough 


lamps were 


good 


until the 
Daylight came ; it’s 
only folks that don’t 
know about it who 
haven't it now. 


Send for our A B C book on 








Lamps. 
Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St., N. Y. 
go 
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EXTRACT in Soups yo ose. ‘Malton free, 
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ALMS BOXES. 


Description and Prices on Request. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 














For the Complexion and Toilet. 


STIEFEL’S SOAPS, 


(MEDICINAL.) 

These soaps are scientifically prepared and 
are the safest for the complexion; the most 
elegant for toilet use, and the best deodoriz- 
ers and disinfectors. 

STIEFEL’s BIRCH TAR and SULPHUR SOAP 
insures whiteness and softness of the skin, 
and is invaluable in eruptions, da ndruff, 
chilblains, etc. 

STIEFEL’S. FRECKLE SoAP is the best for 
freckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 

STIEFEL’S ARNICA SOAP is admirable for 
sensitive skins and for children’s use. It ma 
be used toreplace arnica as a household 
remedy. 

The Vist, with notes (which will be mailed 
on on application to the agents, W.H. Schieffelin 

New York), includes: BoRAX Soap- 
Sasemhons Soap, IcHTHYOL Soap, PINE, 
po niga SoAP, SUBLIMATE Soap, and many 





otgtiarel’s Soaps are obtainable of any druggist. 
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Weehly Market Review. 





WHOLE COTA Ne TO COUN- 
MERCHAN 
[For the week nostic Thursday, ce 2th, 1801.) 
SUGAR. 
Cut loaf. 
Crushed 
Powdered 


Mocha . 
Java.... 
Maracaibo v 
Laguayra....... 16 @22% 
WOO oc ceed vivedssccdhecdectes ctdestiece 1354@— 
TEA. 
Japan cedeved casaecodinecsentebaecesscocket bb @» 
hE Ey eI eee 2» @0 
DUNE . hectantencdecuntetkveuncsaetamene 4 @i9 
DOCG aos bev dds scebisidverticssus tte 16 @7 
PROVISIONS 
PORK: 
ih Tr CE. con ctumasesenanhest $ 9 2@$ 9 75 
Family oT \ pee nabOdeseegueabage ll 30@ 12 50 
Sa ‘lear, pe r bbl Fe See 12 0O@ 14 75 


—@ 98 


9 5O@ 10 00 








... 10 50@ 11 00 

Extra India Meas, per bbl. . 16 00@ 18 00 
Cut MEATS: a 
Pickled Hamas, per Ib...............+ T4@ 8 


Pickled Shoulders, per Ib... opessvees 4%@ 5 














BUTTER. 
Cre amery, NM cnicabdeticbedicocdscedeces 
Western, 
Dairy, Mit ekedbtnes 
Western...... 
CHEESE. 
State Factory, ere 1 @11% 
Picsvnns ctkectess dasa 344 9% 
FLOUR, MEAL, 
City Mill, per bbl $5 10@35 25 
Patents 5 25@ 5 50 
Low Extra “ ee nop 415 
Winter Wheat, per bbl................ § 3 0@ 415 
Minn. Spring Wheat, per bbi.....'.: 3 56@ 5 50 
IG CE, 888. scacensseden 4 90% 5 25 
Buckwheat Flour, SP ivccate<astiiie 1 WM 2 00 
CG BEGG, WEP BEl ic ccc ccc vccccccecécns 3 10@ 8 DO 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT: 
No. 1 Northern Spring........ $1 O835g@$1 10 
nck cbacceeveanensesets 1 O64@ 1 07% 
U te Winter Red......... % @112% 
RYE: 
ee ee a a Re lin @ 
CORN: 
Beh, B RENMOE.n wcccoscescocncsccccceccecee 
- ner raded Mixed and White........4644@70 
0 
"No. L w hite Midian s 60 ben eacscanuceeeee 41Lo@ 
No, 2 ned Gnesveceeedveccounsube 10 @AD 
No.3 ae . BAI 
U a Mixed, Western.......... 39 @Al*e 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs..............$-— S0@S— 
~ . eas 9 ; 0 75 
Shipping 3 7 aoe Hod 65 
Straw, Rye, per 100 Ibs............... Wea 65 
” Oat ° senndeuseet Wa i 
Wheat “ nih seniiinineek inne We 1) 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 23 @29 
Western, fresh-laid ened veqncinnied % @27% 
Canadian . pte res ORS ‘ Sent @ 
Limed......... ghacenceienesssongsdaians 17 @lie 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
(DRY-PACKED.) 
Turke ys. State and Penn., prime........18 @U4 
PUI, UNNI, 6. 0nscccccesbecs 12 @iss 
Chic kens, Jersey, good to choice........ ll @i2% 
State BU MER «cc ccsdncanacs 10 @lil 
x i sdlctnétecascanone’ 9 @l 
Fowls, AGED GEE FUBR. 00 cesccccccscecees 8 @10 
LTE in. cada wees andesed bainn & @ 9% 
Duc ks, Re eee 14 @ 
State and Penn................+55 ll @i4 
MEATS AND STOCK, 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
8 RRR $445 @S5 00 


“ 


common to medi- 
um, per 100 1bs.... 
Oxen and Stags, 
Sr Mh cnedenceade 
Bulls and Dry 
Cows, ver 100 lbs. 1230 @ 410 
Live Veal Calves, per f)........... 6 @ Bl4 
Live calves, Western, per @...... : 
Calves, dressed grassers, per }... 
Lambs, cme. Ml Ulinswkabacdeenes @ 


837% @4 0 


20 @4159 


air to good, per B........ 4 @ 54% 
Sheep, good “4 ~ wa @ 
- ee: — — cseocses : e 4hg 
Hogs, country dressed “ ........ 5 
OF Bes Be Bc cccecescccacs 83 60 as 00 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, per bbl............... $1 Was 
= f ose, per 180 Ibs............. 1 2@ 1 37 


Hebron 





Peerless Shis achinaiaio’s ( 
” Syreet, pe rf bbl = Tk®a 3 00 
Cabbage, per 100....... 2 00@ 3 5 
Celery, per doz. bunche 7T5@ 1 00 





( ‘auliflower, per bbl.... . —@ 
Onions, ce ee 400@ 5 DO 

~ SE. S*)  sedmencbmenteesaee 1 Tm 2 00 
encbuahesenous HQ 70 


DOME STIC GREEN FRUIT. 





Apple 5, Kis per d. -h. | ae 2 2@ 2 75 
aldwin enuienteenan 1 0@ 175 
ae coassenseeess 1 37@ 1 62 
Spitz, DOR DbL.wt.cs sce 2 WO P-4 
ay 7 sdeqecdencecqésebe 2 » H@ 8 
Common, per Pe dhnde nent @ — 
Cc ranberries, Cc ape c ‘oa, per bbl. 2 oom 70 
per crate...... —Q — 
Jersey, per crate. -- 17@1% 
Grapes, ¢ Jatawba, 51 b. basket . &@ —14 
‘oncord, --- —10@ —15 
Oranges Fie. bright, per! box - 18@20 
ie,  annncansacs 1 37@ 1 0 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, pve eo ae — @ 
“ —_ Hy isanchenessees bail 8 


“ 


Farm and Garden. 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that wili make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


IN A CRANBERRY BOG. 


BY L. J. VANCE, 








THuIs is the season of turkey and cranberry 
sauce. You may remember what Brillat- 
Savarin said of dessert. “A dessert,” said 
he, ‘‘ without the right kind of cheese is like 
a beautiful woman with only one eye.” 
That comparison may apply to roast turkey 
without cranberry sauce. 

If you would know how cranberry culture 
flourishes, you must go down to Cape Cod, 
and there see acres and acres of bog, once 
worthless and unused, now covered with 
neatly trimmed vines, laden with shjning, 
crimson berries. 

That portion of Cape Cod around Ware- 
ham is known as one of best cranberry grow- 
ing districts in thecountry. The only other 
section to be compared with it is in South- 
ern New Jersey. You may not find Cotuit 
on the map, but it is one of the headquar- 
ters of the cranberry trade, from which hun- 
dreds of barrels are shipped to Eastern and 
Western cities every season. 

The largest cranberry bog in the world is 
situated about six miles north of Wareham. 
It is over 150 acres in area, and belongs to a 
company. Two other large bogs in the lo- 
cality are under the same management. 
Some dozen years ago hundreds of acres 
of swamp lands on the Cape were considered 
worthless, and could hardly be given away. 
Since then, perhaps not less than 1,500 acres 
of bog have been reclaimed and put under a 
high state of cultivation. The result is that 
cranberry culture is to-day the most impor- 
tant industry on Cape Cod. 

The cost of the land in the first instance 
could not have been very great, certainly 
not over $15 or $25 per acre. The expense of 
constructing bog for cultivation is consid- 
erable; but it will seldom run over $300. 
The land yields on an average from 60 to 75 
barrels of berries to the acre. According to 
figures noted for @ series of years, the aver- 
age price may be put down at $7 per barrel. 
The expenses of cultivation and picking 
will not reach more than $150 per acre; so 
that we have about $300 net as the annual 
return from a $320 capital. Now that is not 
a bad investment. Most of the growers 
make a good living from their few or many 
acres of bog, while some are wealthy. Thus 
haveour Yankee cousins reaped a handsome 
reward for their enterprise in transforming 
formerly worthless swamp lands into fruit- 
ful fields. 

A cranberry bog is a striking feature of 
the landscape at all times, but moreso when 
the vines are ready to be stripped of their 
deep red berries. Then the swamp looks its 
best. The long and level rows are lined off 
with twine, and thus the place presents a 
very uniform appearance. 

The gathering of the crop begins about 
the middle of September, and lasts until 
early in October. Much depends, of course, 
upon the weather. This year the season 
was advanced, and the berries ripened a 
week earlier than the year before. The ber- 
ries must not be left on the vines when 
Jack Frost comes around. 

When the crop is all ready for harvesting, 
there is a great demand for pickers. They 
come from all quarters. Then women and 
children flock to the bogs from the neigh- 
boring towns and country villages. Old men 
and matrons, young men and rosy-cheeked 
girls, help swell the crowd. Some of the 
young people go to make a few dollars; oth- 
ers go for a good time. When “help” is 
scarce, extra inducements are freely offered. 
Agents are sometimes sent to cities to bring 
out a gang of pickers. 

In a large cranberry bog where from 500 to 
1,000 pickers are employed, there is, indeed, 
a motley crowd on hands and knees. But 
it is a busy, good-natured crowd on the 
whole. The majority of pickers are quiet 
and well-behaved, and a disturbance is of 
rare occurrence. 

This small army of pickers camps about 
theswampintrue ilitarystyle. The grow- 


ers furnish tents, ‘d rent them out for the 
season. Some of the pickers live in board 
cabins. A whole family may “ bunk” to- 


gether in true Bowery lodging-house style. 
The accommodations are not luxurious, but 
everything “goes” in the busy cranberry 
season. No one complains, and everybody 
is contented. 

The owner supplies provisions for the army 
out on his swamp. He furnishe sufficient 
quantities of good, wholesome food, which 
the campers cook for themselves. The bill 





ee 2% 
RP ea tie 8, hopped 1 1891, fancy. @— 
Southern, peeled, 1891......... /7 @10 
Cees Biiaatiee ncvevedecastéceccodesece 8 @% 
ie pberriee, Eva pctee posi vazaasesey nok % @10 
Raspberries, Evaporated, 188]....... ... ‘ 
Sun. ee oo 15 


Huckloberrien, 180h....5++5ss0,0re0r0er00 


toes and pie. There is not much to be said 
in praise of the meats. It is a wonder that 
epidemic diseases do not break out among 
the pickers. Camping out, as they do, about 
the swamp, sleeping in tents or in the crowd- 
ed quarters of rudely constructed board cab- 
ins,one would naturallylook for a great num- 
ber of cases of fever, malaria and rheuma- 
tism. But the majority of pickers are healthy 
enough, and old and young return home 
with good appetites and unimpaired diges- 
tion. 
In large cranberry bogs, the pickers are 
divided into companies, from 100 to 120 peo- 
ple constituting a company. An overseer 
is in charge, while a book-keeper takes ac- 
count of the number of quarts each picker 
gathers during the day. The pickers are 
paid, as a rule, by the measure, which is a 
six-quart pail. The prices paid during the 
season will vary from ten to fifteen cents a 
measure. In some bogs, the pickers are paid 
by the quart. However, the wages earned de- 
pend largely upon the manner of picking. 
The Cape Cod folk have two ways of 
picking their cranberries—by hand and by 
machine. The “ Lumbert”’ picker is an in- 
genious device. It is a mousetrap-like box, 
with a front lid that opens and shuts by a 
spiral spring. Where the yield of berries is 
heavy, the advantage of the machine over 
hands becomes apparent. The “ picker” is 
pushed forward into the vines, the lid being 
closed by a pressure of the thumb. Then the 
machine is pulled backward so as to pull off 
the berries in large quantities. There is no 
advantage in using a machine whereethe 
crop is thin. Another easy method of gath- 
ering the berries in a hurry consists in rak- 
ing them off with an ordinary steel garden 
rake. This simple, but rough, operation is 
not held in favor among Cape Cod growers, 
and is only resorted to when pickers are 
scarce, or when frost is expectod to injure 
the crop. 
An expert hand picker will gather about 
40 measures, or 240 quarts, of berries in a 
day. This amount at two cents per quart is 
good wages. The average picker will not se- 
cure over 25 measures, or 150 quarts, in a day. 
Operators with machines have been known 
to pick as high as 70 measures, or 420 quarts, 
in a day. That was, of course, under the 
most favorable conditions. The pickers la- 
bor very hard for all the money they receive. 
Certainly it is a curious and novel sight to 
see several hundred men, women and chil- 
dren at work in the bog—to see them drag- 
ging along the bog on their knees. 
After cranberries are gathered, they must 
be sorted and screened. The best way is to 
run them first through a fanning-mill. 
Then, the berries go to hand screens, which 
are slatted trays with spaces in the bottoms 
between the slats wide enough to keep, the 
good berries from falling through. If the 
berries are dry, they are at once barreled, 
and ready for market. If moist, they must 
be spread out and allowed to dry. 
Finally, cranberry picking is not without 
its social features. The season always 
brings pleasure, as well as profit, to the 
young people, who look on it as quite a pic- 
nic. Some of the boys and girls manage to 
find their share of fun in the work; others 
are involved in romance. The Yankee lass 
picking cranberries on her knees may not 
be so dignified as the Chinese “‘ Lady pick- 
ing Mulberries,”’ but she is just as “‘ cute,” 
just as bewitching. There is something 
about this cranberry picking that breaks 
through reserve. The boys and the girls 
side by side in the bog whisper little mes- 
sages; often there is a stealthy pressure of 
the hand. When the day’s picking is over, 
the girls, swinging their empty pails, walk 
home hand in hand. Introductions are sel- 
dom asked; in most cases they are not need- 
ed. Supper over, there is a gathering of the 
clans in some one’s tent or within the board 
cabin. The popularity of the inmates can 
be estimated by the number of visitors. 
The Cape Cod folk are sociable, and take 
their pleasures soberly. 
New York City. 
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TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 

AMONG plants of recent introduction there 
are none possessing mosze genuine merit 
than the new tuberous begonias. 

We have heretofore had but few really 
good summer blooming plants for green- 
house decoration. The gloxinia is a beauti- 
ful thing, and when cared for by an experi- 
enced hand, it gives excellent satisfaction 
throughout the summer months, but, un- 
fortunately, few succeed in growing it well; 
therefore it has never become as popular as 
it would have been if it had been better 
suited to cultivation by the amateur. 

















of fare for breakfast is, coffee, bread, pota- 


Fuchsias are probably the best summer 


facts as regards merit, until thoroughly 
tested; and when this new class of begonias 
was first sent out we hardly felt like waxing 
very enthusiastic over them until we knew 
something more about them. I have grown 
them for two years, and I am happy to say 
that I consider them the ‘“‘coming flower’’ 
for general culture. I predict for them the 
popularity heretofore accorded to the 
geranium. 

They are most prolific bloomers. Plants 
begin to bloom when but a few inches high, 
and as soon as they branch well they will 
be covered with flowers, and from that time 
till October they are constantly and pro- 
fusely in bloom. 

They are of the richest imaginable colors. 
From purest white they range through del- 
icate tints of rose and cream to richest 
scarlet, crimson, orange, cinnibar, buff, 
yellow, violet and maroon. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that they are capable of mak- 
ing a most brilliant display. They are only 
equaled, but not excelled, by the good old 
geranium, with which they will dispute the 
claim to popularity. 

What will make them popular is the 
ease with which they are grown, quite as 
much as their beauty. If they were diffi- 
cult to grow, we might admire them, and 
wish we could grow them, but the fact that 
we could not would prevent us from get- 
ting up a “craze” over them. But when it 
comes to be generally understood that any 
one who can grow a geranium can grow 
tuberous begonias, I see no reason why they 
should not become everybody’s flower. 
Some are single, others double. The sin- 
gle sort are very bold and striking in form, 
and very pleasing; but I greatly prefer the 
doubles. They are as double as roses, often 
two or three inches across, and a branch 
will have from three to half a dozen on at a 
time. They are thrown well above the foli- 
age, thus producing a very striking effect. 

1 give a few instructions regarding the 
culture of this new class: 

Procure tubers in March or April. Buy 
of only reliable dealers, as your success 
depends in a great measure on the quality 
of the plants. The cheaper tubers will give 


’ brilliant flowers, but they will be lacking 


in the beauty which characterizes those 
sent out by firms who deal in only the best 
of everything. These may cost more, but 
you will be getting ample returns for the 
extra outlay. 

Prepare a soil from turfy matter, full of 
fibrous roots, loam and some sand. Leaf- 
mold is good if you can get it, but this is not 
always at hand,or to be obtained, and the 
turfy matter got in old pastures or by the 
roadside will do almost as well. Use three 
inch pots at first. Press the tuber down into 
the soil, water well, and then set away in 
some shadycorner and wait for roots to form. 
jn a week or two you will notice little 
shoots starting up from the crown of the 
tuber. Then bring to the light, but do not 
give water or warmth enough at this early 
stage of growth to force the plants. Let it 
get a slow and healthy start. It will be all 
the better for it, later on. 

Examine your plants from time to time. 
Turn the earth out of a pot and see if the 
young roots have pierced through the soil 
to the sides of the pot. If so, shift to pots 
two or three sizes larger. Five and six inch 
pots will be large enough for fully devel- 
oped plants. 

At no time should a great deal of water 
be given. It is a great mistake to give 
much water to any kind of begonia. The 
Rex varieties have been treated almost like 
semi-aquatics by many, and always with 
failure. I keep them quite dry, and have 
fine plants. I know of other growers who 
follow this plan, with similar results. The 
begonia likes shade and moisture in the 
air, but not a great deal of it at the roots. 
If the tuberous section is given too much 
water the growth will be»weak, and the 
flower crop scanty, and the plants will show 
signs of disease. It is well to see that your 
five and six inch pots are provided with 
good drainage, as there will be but little 
danger of overwatering if the water has a 
chance to run off readily. The soil will re- 
tain only as much as the roots can make 
use of. 

Have some shade for your plants. They 
not only bloom better but the flowers last 
longer if kept from the hot sun. 

Along about the latter part of September 
the plants will show signs of wanting to 
rest, by the yellowing of the leaves. Then 
begin to withhold water. By the first of 
November have the soil in the pots quite 
dry. The tops will have fallen off. Then 
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they will be dark, if possible, and give no 
water. The tubers will absorb enough from 
the air if other plants are grown in the 
room, to keep from shriveling, and that is 
just what you want. In March of the fol- 
lowing spring shake them out of the old soil 
and repot as when first procured, and 
start them into growth for another season 
of bloom. 

Those who have tried these begonias as 
bedders are very enthusiastic over them. I 
am confident they would give excellent sat- 
isfaction out-of-doors if the sun could be 
kept from burning them. Those who have 
grown them under these conditions tell me 
that they stand sun heat quite as well as a 
geranium. This may be so, tho other vari- 
eties of begonia would be ruined by expos- 
ure to the intense sunshine of our sum- 
mers. 

SRLOCTON, WIS. 
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ORANGES AND THEIR USES. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








Just as our apples are all gathered and 
stored away for winter use the “ golden 
stream” from Florida has commenced to 
flow in upon us in unprecedented measure. 
From this corner of the “‘Sunny South ” 
alone the amount of the delicious fruit sent 
northward is said to be something over 
four million boxes already the present sea- 
son. It is mostly brought by steamers, a 
single shipment thereby often reaching fif- 
teen thousand boxes; with the supply so 
abundant, the price is proportionately low. 
The best Floridas can now be had for 
twenty-five cents a dozen, the very finest 
fruit for one dollar and seventy-five cents 
per box. Other years they have been con- 
sidered very reasonable at sixty cents per 
dozen. 

The Caljfornia crop, too, is unusually 
heavy this year, and our market is supplied 
accordingly. 

The Valencias from Spain, that used to be 
much thought of, seem to be thrown quite 
in the background. There are but few 
imported, on account, it issaid, of distance, 
tariff and comparative quality—ample 
reasons indeed. But the sweet fruit grown 
upon our own continent, and the ‘“‘ sweet 
Havanas”’ (or as the little boy called them— 
the “ sweet Hosannas’’) are always welcome. 

Like apples, good and acceptable in their 
natural state, they can be changed by cook- 
ing into numberless shapes, attractive both 
to the eye and the palate. 

They may not all be considered an im- 
provement upon the raw fruit, but they 
certainly are as good; and we all relish 
change. “‘ Variety is the spice of life,” is 
especially true in regard to our food. 

Oranges in their natural state are ex- 
ceedingly wholesome and appetizing; eaten 
before breakfast, stimulating and invigor™ 
ating generally. Southern people attach 
much importance to their medicinal proper- 
ties, when thus habitually eaten. The old 
Spanish proverb says: ‘‘ Oranges are gold in 
the morning, silver at noon and lead at 
night”; but it seems this could be true only 
of those of weak digestion. 

The plainest, easiest of all ways to serve 
oranges as a dessert is to cut them up with 
sugar; but even this can be done well or 
shabbily—be made delicious and attractive, 
or to look very uninviting. After peeling, 
every particle of the white, bitter, inner 
skin should be removed, and the fruit cut 
in moderately thick, uniform pieces, remov- 
ing, of course, the seeds as they appear. 
Granulated sugar should be liberally 
sprinkled along between the layers, and gen- 
erously on the top. It should be made ready 
a full hour before serving. Weall know 
how much prettier fruit, especially oranges, 
look in a glass dish than any other, showing 
the yellow through the crystal. The fine, 
Sweet oranges are good for this purpose, 
but the ‘“‘ Messinas,” the sour oranges, are 
better than any sweet ones, for this special 
way of using them; and variety is given by 
sprinkling along with the sugar an equal 
amount of desiccated cocoanut, if the fresh 
grated, is not to be had. 

A cold dessert of oranges is made in this 
way: Make a syrup of. one pint of 
Sugar and half a pint of water. 
Peel and cut up the yellow, inside pulps 
only of sweet Florida oranges, enough to 
loosely fill a large bowl. Now, to the syrup 
add one ounce of dissolved isinglass, and the 
Strained juice only of two lemons. Simmer 
for ten minutes and then pour over the cut 
oranges till the bowl is full. When cold 
set upon the ice. Serve with sweetened 
whipped cream. 

A pretty and delicious dessert is the fol 
lowing: In a saucepan wet one heaping 
spoonful of cornstarch in a very little 
water. Over this pour one pint of boiling 
water, stirring constantly. Adda genero us 





pinch of salt, and one cup of sugar, the 
juice of two large oranges and of one lemon, 
strained, with the grated peel of the 
Cook and stir for five minutes, 

then stir in the beaten yolks of three eggs, 
and cook for three minutes more, stirring 
briskly. “hen remove from the fire, and 
stir in the whites of the three eggs, beaten 
to a stiff froth. Allow to stand till quite 
celd in the saucepan, and then put in a glass 
dish, to serve it from, and put it on the ice. 
Ancther delicate orange dish is this: Soak 
one ounce of gelatin in a little cold water, 
and then pour over sufficient boiling water 
to make one pint. Strain this upon a plat- 
ter, and when cold beat in the whites of 
three eggs till it begins to foam and stiffen. 
Then add a coffee cup of sugar, a good pinch 
of salt, and the strained juice of three large 


“oranges and one lemon. Beat all together 


till very light, then putin glasses, with a 
spoonful of whipped cream on the top of 
each. Keep a while on the ice, to serve 
cold. : 

Orange Pie isa delicious dessert, and can 
be very good when plain as well as 
when rich. The plain rule is as follows: 
Grate the yellow peel off one large 
orange and mix with the juice of two, 
add one cup of sugar, and the beaten yolks 
of three eggs. Beat the whites to a stiff 
froth and beat into it one cup of milk, then 
mix all and bake in a puff paste. This is a 
richer pie: Four eggs, two spoonfuls of but- 
ter and one cup of sugar, all beaten to a 
cream; with the juice and grated rind of 
two oranges, and half a pint of whipped 
cream, added last, all beaten together, 
and baked in a rich paste for twenty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. 

Orange Cake.—Bake in four layers, as for 
any other jelly cake, the following: Two 
cups of flour, two of sugar, one-half cup of 
water, the yolks of five and the whites of 
three eggs, a pinch of salt, one teaspoonful 
of Royal baking powder, and the juice and 
grated rind of one orange. Some oranges 
give out so much more juice than others 
that no exact measure of flour can be given; 
but if two cups leave the batter thinner 
than ordinary cake, a little flour must be 
added. Bake delicately. Beat the two re- 
maining whites to a stiff froth, add the 
juice of one orange, sweeten to the taste 
with powdered sugar, and spread between 
the layers of cake when cool. Desiccated 
cocoanut added to the filling makes a pleas- 
ing change. Or lemons may be used instead 
of oranges. 

Orange Pudding.—Peel and slice three or 
four oranges and lay ina pudding dish, with 
half a cup of sugar; make a custard with 
one pint of milk, the yolks of three eggs, one 
spoonful of cornstarch and one-third of a 
cup of sugar. When cold pour over the 
oranges, beat the whites of the three eggs 
to a stiff froth, with powdered sugar spread 
over the pudding, and brown delicately jn 
the oven. 

Another richer style is the following: 
Stew six large apples and pass through a 
sieve; rub together a small cup of sugar and 
the same of butter, and stir into the apples 
while hot. After taking the skin and pith 
from four large oranges, chop very finely 
and add to the other ingredients. Beat the 
yolks of six eggs light and add lastly, re- 
serving the whites for the meringue. Bake 
in a rich paste. Flavor the frosting with 
orange juice. 


It is not generally known that orange 
shortcake, made exactly like strawberry 
shortcake, is fully as delicious, besides it 
can be had almost any time in the year, 
which is not true of the latter. The first 
should be cut up in sugar two hours before 
it is wanted and the juice should be evenly 
distributed around on the top layer. 

Peach Shortcake is an equally good and 
easily made dessert, and canned peaches can 
be used in place of fresh ones. 

Rhubarb and oranges, cooked and canned 
together, are said to be very fine, and there 
are seasons of the year when both are very 
inexpensive. 

Orange Ice is simply the orange juice 
strained, and reduced or not, sweetened and 
frozen. 

The very best orange cream is made of 
one pint of cream, one-half pint of milk, 
nearly a pint of sugar, the clear juice of six 
oranges, the yolks only of six eggs, and a 
pinch of salt, all heated in a milk boiler till 
it begins to thicken, then poured through a 
hair sieve and cooled. One spoonful of 
Royal extract of Orange is a great improve- 
ment; then it is ready for the freezer. 

It will be noticed that lemons are often 
utilized in cooking oranges. It is because 
cooking, heating, somewhat detracts from 
the delicate flavor—the character of the or- 
ange while that of the lemon, far more de- 
cided, harmonizes, and helps replace the 
evaporated flavor of the orange. 
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has achieved a 
great triumph in 
the production of 


| rn 
which will cure Sick 
Meadache and aii 
PILLS Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders 


arising from Impaired Digestion, Con- 
stipation and Disordered Liver; and 
they will trae restore women to completo 
he \° fa 


I druggists. 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 412% 
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Quantity of 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tea. 


CURED 
Sold are 
only by F. Huscox, 863 B’way.N.¥. Write for book of proofs REE 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 

















Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes, 
Peals. For mee a century 
for enveriority over all others. 
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about us. 


twenty-two years. 


you need health and stre 





#20 Sutter Sty San Francisco, Cal 


been done by aged workers. 
warning message—“ set thine house 
in order; for thou shalt die,” has been as 
unwelcome to thousands of busy men and 
women as it was to King Hezekiah in the 
days of ol 

Drs. Starkey & Palen’s CompounD OXYGEN 
has for many busy workers moved “the dead 
line of 50,” ten or twenty years further on— 
held off old age and invalidity until the 
wisdom and experience of a lifetime could 
add the capstone to a lifetime’s work. No. 
drug will do this. The fountain of youth, if found at all, is everywhere 
The air we breathe—kind nature’s kindly breath—when 
enriched with more oxygen, and magnetized, ministers marvelously 
to the peculiar needs of waning physical powers—arrests the progress 
of decay—gives strength and comfort to the period of old age. 

We have proved this a thousand times over during the past 


Shall we prove it-to you? 

A book of 200 pages gives names and addresses by the score, with fullest details. Do 
a The book is yours for the asking. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St, Philadelphia 


Well Preserved! 


To be so when well matured—that’s the desid- 

eratum. To carry the physical strength of our 
Q prime into the intellectual strength of our 
later and wiser years. 


Much ofthe world’s best work has 
The 


66 Church 


THE BLOOD 


QUICKENS 
THE APPETITE 


MAKES THE 


WEAK STRONG 


CURES OTHERS 
WILL CURE YOU 











D. L. Dowp’s HEALTH Exerciser. 
Tor Brain- Workers & Sedentary People: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. 

um. 
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TRADE MARK.) L. 
Vocai Culture, 9 East 14 








SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints an@ Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 


Cathartic. 





DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE 
LUNGS, 
THE BEST 


COUGH MEDICINE 


CONSUMPTION REMEDY 


AU Druggists Sell it. 
Prices 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 
“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, $5.0 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to ony Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or i Money Orders. 

BSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
, and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
——— or magazines in connection with THE 
NDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
~ List. 

ecan supply Files or Bindersfor Tur 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 

rs, poet aid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 





THE INDEPENDENT 
$51 Broadway: Hey Ferk City, 


32 (1970) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.— Latest U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Food Report. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


EVERY FAMILY Har, HAVE IT 
Poworrco ao rut = 


~ STEPAEW F. WHITMAN &SON 


‘PHILADELPMI ry PA. 


DIAMOND 
JEWELRY. 


We have now in stock 
many desirable pieces of 
Diamond jewelry, at mod- 
erate prices. Rings in soli- 
taires, two and three stones, 
marquise, hoops, and clus- 
ters. Also brooches in 
enamel flowers, stars, 
hearts, coils, bars, and other 
forms. Earrings, bracelets, 
Stick pins, studs, scarf pins, 
lockets, buttons, and other 
articles. 

CHAS. 8. CROSSMAN & CO., 


19 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, | 


cvrrens or DLAMONDS 
CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 

FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 

IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 

Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
SS Nassau @t. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Che KERN 


HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST 
- AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 
CROSS FOR 
OF THE 
LEGION 
OF 


HONOR 
AND 


GRAND 
GOLD 


MEDAL 
Pronounced by Eminent Artists 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CHIARA & SONS, 


NEW YORE. BOSTON 


SESS Dodl's rg so s Dostoa | 


CASH 


EASY 
PAYMENTS 


AND 





INCORPORATED - 1860 - 


EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY?! 


These two words combined represent our 
stock of fine clothing for MEN and BOYS to- 
day as they have for forty years. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 
Boys’ and Children's Suits, Reefers, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, Ete. 


STOCK E NTIRELY NEW. PRICES MODERATE. 


DEVLIN & 00., 44 E. 14th Street, Union Souare, N. Y. City. 


WALL §f-- 
PAPERS 


NEW YORK. 








We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac- 
ae and the BEST examples 
° 


TORENT. | 


IM RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 


Also 





EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an in 
Estimates furnis for 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, ee ee AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


Factery and Retail Salesreem, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St.. 


WEW VORK 





vUsE 
Brummell’s Celebrated 


Cough Drops. 


The Genuine have A. H. B. on each drop. 
Keep a box of them in your house. d 
everywhere. 





A.B.&E.LSHAW, 
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THE Kk. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washi sho ArA 
} adi igiaen Lane, New York. 


170 Sane Se 


WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Mavufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under Sth Avenue Hotel, N. ¥. 
Branch: 247 Falten Street, Brooklyn. 
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lcan Eat, Drink and 
Breath: * Ag can’t get 
at my B 


om parison. 
The Best Blanket Protector Made. 
It Cannot Absorb Filth. 
It Cleans Itself. 
Fellows every movement of the head and 
does its work. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
Cc. M. MOSEMAR & BRO., 


128 © 


SYPHER & C0., 


246 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 28th Street, 


Are now offering the largest and finest stock of Fur- 
niture of the best Old French, Italian and English 
periods, together with choice pieces of Old Silver, 
Tapestries, Bric-A-Brac, etc.,etc. Persons contem- 
plating furnishing should visit their Establishment 
before purchasing. 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
ouae: 

















COOK’S ORIENTA! TOURS. 
Fifteen Tours under Person / Escort to 
EGYPT AND PAT a 


from New York ro, Jerusalem, oi Tame, vieietng Ci 





A MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termint in 


Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 


For 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


There is 
it 


Chicago, & R.. 


HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
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THE INDEPEN 











OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN HARTFORD. 


THE HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Has a Capital of One and One-Half Million Dollars. 

Has a Net Surplus of ever Two and One-Half Million Dollars. 

Has Tota! Assets amounting to over Six an41 One-Quarter Million 
Dollars. 

Has paid over Thirty-Six Million Do‘lars in Losses. 


1794. 1890. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS 17094. 
“WNL3duad UAILYVHO 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


7 , E 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. {toes a mene” Ass’t Secretary 


M3TROPOLITAN DISTRICT, Corncr Cedar and William Streets, New York. 


GEO. M. COIT, Manager. CEO. S. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Manager. 


Westefn Department, Chicago, Ill. } + 
Pacific Department, San Fravcisco, Cal} °="“PP™ * °OF Fae, cers. 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Domivion of Canada. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


. BISSEL. 
ae EBYW 


General Agen 
1D, Ass’t General Agent. 





Twenty Year Insurance Bonds 


ISSUED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society, 
OF NEW YORK. 


This Insurance Bond is a combinaticn of insirance and investment, and 
possesses several important advantages over any other form of endowment 
insurance heretofore offered by any life insurance company, to wit: 

1. The guaranteed cash surrender value at the end of each year after the 
secvnd is printed in the Bond contract. 

2 In case of death the cash surrender value is paid in addition to the full 
face of the Bond, thus giving a dividend of from thirty to ninety per 
cent. of the the to'al premiums paid, which is guaranteed not 
estimated. 

3 At the end of twenty years the face of the Bond is payable as an endow- 
ment, together with surplus. 

4. On surrender of the Bond or upon its maturity at the end of twenty years 
the insurance need not be terminated, as the Society agrees to issue 
a new renewable term policy upon the life of the insured, without 
medical re-examination, upon simpie wiitten request. 

5. The investment portion of each premium is kept separate from the insur- 
ance portion, and each is treated upon correct principles. 

The Bond-holder knows exactly what to expect each year. Shouid he at 
any time need the money more than the investment he can withdraw the 
guaranteed surrender value without prejudice to the insurance, which may 
be continued for the remainder of life if he so desires. The contingencies 
of life and death, and of altered pecuniary or domestic circumstances, are 
fully covered. 


WM. B. SPEVENS, Secretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


dome Office: 120 Broadway (Equitable Building), N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








WHO HOLD POLICIES IN 


THS¥YMUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, © 


HAVE REASON 


FOR THANESGIVING. 


ITIS THE LARGEST, BEST AND MOST POPULAR INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Assets January Ist, 1890, s 
New Business in 1889, . ‘ ‘ 
Annual Income, . : ‘ . 2 


$136,401,328 O2 

151,602,483 37 
° 31,119,019 62 
Purely Mutual. No Stockholders. 


NO OTHER CIMPANY HAS SHOW RESULTS SO PROFITABLE 
AND GRATIFYING TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 


Its Policies are the Most Liberal and Desirable Issued. 
It has Paid Policy-holders since Organization 


$287,681,948.20. 


The Consol Policy recently announced by Toe Murvat Lire Insurance 
Company or New York combines More Apvanraces with Fewer Restrictions 


than any Insurance contract ever offered. It consolidates 


Insurance, Endowment, Investment, Annual 
Income. 


No other company offers this policy. Apply only to Company’s nearest 
Agent for details. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 


HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT, 


TIFFANY & CO,, 
UNION SQUARE, 





NEW YORK, 


Who have for many years, at this season, 
displayed the Largest, most Comprehensive and 
Attractive Stock in their line of business, will 
this year excel their former exhibits, the result 
of preparation on a broader scale than ever 
before. 

The variety in their several departments is 
so great that many of their patrons are not 
aware of many articles to be found in the 
establishment. 

They have therefore prepared a Small Cat- 
alogue of most of the objects they have for 
sale, with minimum prices. This BLUE 
BOOK, to be found on their counters, or 
mailed on request to any address, cannot fail 
to prove of great assistance in suggestions to 
intending purchasers of Holiday Gifts. 
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A New Savings nk 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


Issued by the 


Phenix Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


under its Life Endowment and Annuity Plan. 


At age 30, - Policy, $10,000. 


Twenty annual Deposits of $423.60 each will realize at sixty-five 
$15,000 in Cash (plus Dividends). 


Cash Values, stated and guaranteed in the policy, as follows: 


Withdrawal Value of deposits in 5 years..........05 $1,340 
“ ae... | Saseneecemaal 3,030 
= 15 corer ecereoce 5,240 
ag ae . | 'Slesbedeeataens 8,040 
= St | +07 @aecameees wed 9,800 
a an. .s Reeeeneeaeaan 12,220 

At 65 the Depositor has the choice of five options, as follows: 
Pa EE ee $15,000. 


SECON D--Paid-up Insurance, 20,000. 

THIRD—$2,000 Annuity for Life. 

FOURTH—Paid-up Insurance $10,000, and Cash $7.500. 

FIFTH—Cash $7,500, and Arinasity for Life $1,000. 

If profits are left with the Company the above Values and 
Options will be larger. 


J. B. BUNCE, President. 


J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
C. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


AUKER, MERRALL & CUNDIT 


Importers and Dealers 


IN 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES. 


‘Goods in Glass and Tin, of First Quality. 





YACHT AND HOTEL SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY. 


Chambers St., College Place and Warren St., 


57th St. and 6th Avenue, Broadway and 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 





36 Avenue de L’Opera, ACKER EDGAR & C0., 


THE NESTOR OF THE MAGAZINES. 


“ According to Homer, Nestor, the old warrior and the wise counsellor 
of the Greeks, had ruled over three generations of men, and was wise as the 
immortal gods.” 


The North American Review 


has been in the van of American thought for more than three-quarters of a 














century, ranking always with the best and most influential periodicals in the 
world. It is the mouth-piece of the men who know most about the great 
topics on which Americans require to be informed from month to month, its 
contributors being the leaders of thought and action in every field. Those 
who would take counsel of the highest knowledge on the affairs of the time, 
and learn what is to be said regarding them by the recognized authorities 
orn both sides, must therefore read 7HE NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIE W, the Nestor of the magazines. 


‘‘ THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is ahead 
of any magazine this country has ever seen 
in the importance of the topics it discusses 
and the eminence of its contributors.”— 
Albany Argus. 


‘‘ THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW touches 
Americans on almost every point in which 
they are interested.’’—Boston Herald. 


‘““A moulder of intelligent opinion by 
the impartial presentation of both sides of 
important subjects”’— Philadelphia Pub- 
lie Ledger. 


‘*Has become, as it were, the intelligent 
American citizen’s hand-book on great 
questions of the hour.” —Buffalo Express. 





50 Cents a Number; $5.00 a Year. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 





The North American Review, 
3 EAST (4th STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH. 








The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 


healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, Tripods 
and other Photographic Requisites 


4 Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


[Se Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CoO., 


W. IRVING ADAMS, President, H. LITTLEJOHN, Secretary, 
Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly % per annum; monthly, $3 per annum, 


The Photograghic Times Annual, containing 40 illustrations, will be ready . Dec. ist, 
Salesrooms: 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1802. 





PARIS. YONKERS. 


[af In writing, mention this paver. 
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